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DEDICATION. 



TO 

THE RIGHT HONORABLE LUCIUS BENTINCK, 
VISCOUNT FALKLAND, 

Knight Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order, and 
Member of Her Majesty's Most Hororable Pri- 
vy Council, — ^Lieutenant-Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, IN, AND OTER HeR Ma- 
jesty's Province of Nova-Scotia, 

AND ITS dependencies. 

Mt Lord, — 

I have great pleasure in acknowledging the permission 
given of dedicating this volume to your Lordship, because, 
it is known, that your Lordship cherishes an earnest attach- 
mexit for the refined and elegant pursuit of letters. 

It will be to me, as a Colonist, a high gratification, if a 
perusal of these Lectures shall induce you r Lordship to aid 
the only desire which has animated me in the labour of pre- 
paring them,--of reforming the educational institutions, ele^ 
vating the litprary tastes, and improving the principles of 
Legislation in Nova-Scotia, and the other Colonies of British 
North America. 

To be a good Father or a good Landlord, is no dishonour- 
Mq reputation — but to be a good Governor, and to exerciso 
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the high prerogatives of the Crown, in founding institutions 
calculated to promote the intelligence, improve the habits, 
and extend the religion of a people, is one of the first duties* 
as it is one of the noblest privileges, of a statesman. That 
Your Lordship may continue to labour diligently in this sphere, 
and by benefitting these Colonies, p res e r v e the favour of your 
Sovereign, and lay up a store of consolatory recollections 
for future years, is the sincere wish 

Of Your Lordship's, 

Very Obedient humble Servant, 

GEORGE R, YOUNG. 
RU'irAZ, 1st November, 1842; 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The follcfmng lectures have been written to cany out and 
c(»nplete a literary design, which was formed some years aga 
Dming the two sessions in which I was President of the In* 
ititnte in Hali&x, it occurred to me that a series of Lectures 
mig^t be prepared upon distinct and attractive branches of 
letters, {^osophy and legislation, so as to give a condensed 
and graphic view of their respective histories and progress, — 
to sketch, in short, a general outline, which the student could 
afterwards fill up^ according to natural taste and predelic- 
tions — and to aid in this useful labour, by giving references to. 
the best authors, where the subjects and questions were fully 
and elaborately treated. With this idea the outlines of some 
of these lectures were read and published at the request of the 
Institute. This plan was then supposed to be novel, and met 
the i4)proval of literary men, in whose taste and judgment I 
placed greater reliance than in my own. If assimilated to 
essays, I firankly admit here, they cannot claim even the limi- 
ted merit of novelty. Of the latter there are in the history of 
knowledge many examples. '^ Magna comfonere pabvis," 
the essays in the Spectator upon the Imagination and Eviden* 
ces of the Christian Religion — Hume's and Knox's volumes — 
the series of popular dissertations on science contained in 
iChambers's Edinburgh Journal and the Penny Magazine — 
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BlackBtone's, Kent's and Story's Commentaries on Law, axe 
all works where comprehensive and popular views are pre- 
sented of the different branches of learning, pliilosophy, or law, 
en which they treat This design therefore is only original in 
giving to the Lectures a strictly educational charac- 
TEE. They are addressed to both sexes. • They embrace the 
Infant School, the College, the Institute, the Museum, and the 
Library ; suggest the principles of a thorough systfem of prac- 
tical education for these Colonies : — and then endeavour to 
guide the mind in the general subjects these volumes em- 
brace, free of all party or sectarian views, in the great work of 
self-improvement, which is the only sure foundation of exten- 
sive acquirements, purity of taste, and solidify of judgment. 
Schools and Colleges confer the habits of learning only: to 
acquire practical and useful information is the business of af- 
ter life. The woman and the man can only obtam in child- 
hood the means of knowledge and of self-culture: to extend 
and use these acquisitions is a duty which runs from childhood 
to tlie grave. 

When in England in 1837 some of the Lectures were sub- 
mitted to my late friend. Dr. Birbeck, the President of the 
London Institute ; and who deservedly enjoys the high repu- 
tation of being the founder of these Institutions in Great Bri- 
tain ; and he and others, engaged in the vast and Christian 
cause of popular instruction, expressed their approval of the 
scheme, and offered to lend them the influence of their names. 
I have a letter from this venerable Man, in relation to them, 
and peferring to the name of Lord Brougham, which I preserve 
as a literary treasure. Before they were ready for the press, 
professional and other engagements then interfered, and in- 
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doced me to abaiubmthe task, until acnne future and more fit* 
ting time. During the last dvee yean they have lain on my 
table, and been a source of mental relaxation and refireshment, 
whmi an hour of leisure could be spared from graver, and per* 
haps more profitable, pursuits. 

A dcMuestic afliictimi which bereft home of its direst orna- 
ment, induced me at the close of the past year to seek conso- 
lation in solitary, but I trust not dishonourable, studies. For- 
mer labours were revised — the plan reformed and extended ; 
and us an offering to the memory of one most deeply and de- 
servedly lamented, the endeavour has been made to engrail a 
deeper spirit of religion into the principles and system of Co- 
lonial Education, in the hope, that the fresh germs may yet 
fructify, and cover the land with a vigorous and beautiful foli- 
age. They are yet far from the standard of utility which I 
hoped to have attained ; but if, with all their imperfections 
they have the effect of calling abler minds into the same 
field of exertion, the histcny of Colonial Literature, Law, and 
Legislation, may yet be adorned with a series of volrnnes , 
written on a similar plan, so as to place in the hands of every 
young person of either sex, who is animated with the noble 
desire of self improvement, cheerful lamps to guide in the 
search for knowledge, virtue, and happiness. 

I publish the work with no expectation of pecuniary profit 
Books published in the Colonies have never been a very pro- 
mising speculation — ^if it even entail a loss i shall not be 
without a recompense. It has already afforded me many 
peaceful and consolotary hours. To live in a world, and to in- 
dulge in visions of one^s own, surrounds the mind for the time 
with a beaming and tranquil atsmophere, which sweetens the 
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progress of life, and lets the stream glide more beantifhlly and 
caJmly on. The dreams and hopes of the mind stretching 
ta an ideal and abstract perfection may be delusive; but if 
the imagination will indulge in cheering and hopeful aspi- 
rations, (and who so severe as to hold it always in absolute 
subjection ?) they are the same for a time as reality itsel£^— 
These labours however have yet to receive a higher reward. 
If the desire for founding improved Educational and Scientific 
Institutions be extended to every Settlement and Township 
in British North America, and the modem views I advocate, 
become the policy of our Legislatures, the desired harvest 
will be gathered in. To see Schools, Colleges, Institutes, 
and Museums, grow up around us, — modem principles em- 
braced and acted upon, — the Old World instructing and be- 
nefiting the New, — children harvesting the wisdom, and adopt- 
ing the experience, of their Fathers, — and Colonies, in their in 
&ncy, cultivating 'and cherishing a taste for philosophy, sci- 
ence, and the belles-lettres ; and embracing modem principles 
of Legislation, which it has been the work of centuries to cre- 
ate and S3rstematise in Europe — ^is a prospect which must de- 
light and animate every righdy-constituted mind. 

An opinion besides has obtained, and is daily gaining 
strength, that the present era of afSiirs requires extra exer- 
tion — that to strive to advance the general intelligence, and 
to confer upon these Colonies a literary standing and name, is 
to perform an honourable duty. A new destiny is promised to 
them, for Britain clearly intends to raise another England on 
this Continent, and to give to the energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the glorious inheritance of her Constitution. Heretha 
iteamboat, after her passage across the broad waste of watersi 
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fiist touches. Here the spirit, the intelligence and the im- 
pfovements of the old world ought first to be made visible, and 
be sent back, in bright and reflected rays, to our Mother-land. 
It is repeating a truth often before told, but not on this account 
the leas impressive, that General Education, based on Chris* 
tian inrinciples, is favourable to National morals and virtue^ — 
that a knowledge of science leads to the extension and per* 
fecticHi of art, — that a taste for learning and literature in* 
daces intellectual reseaxch and refinement, — and that these, 
when cmnbined, beget a happier tone of social and political 
feeling. A generous enthusiasm for education and literature 
has ever softened the temper of the age ; created and sustain- 
ed a vigorous spirit for public improvement; and founded in- 
stitutions which are the glory of our race. 

To endeavour to promote these benign and happy re6ult0 
cannot be labour in vain. As every rain drop that falls in 
Nubia adds to the volume and fertility of the Nile — every 
fresh stone encreased the height and grandeur of the Pyra- 
mids—each individual soldier exalts the strength of an army 
— and Science itself, however abstract and recondite, is but 
the multiplication of single ideas : so every fresh contribution 
to colonial literature Titay add to the provincial fame. I sub- 
mit these volumes in patient hope to the criticism of my fel>^ 
low colonists, whose decision on former efforts has cheered 
meditative and solitary hours ; but be the decision as it may, 
I trust the example set will soon be followed by others, and 
that it will not be long before these Colonies reach that po- 
sition in the history of Education, literature, and enlightened 
principles of Legislation, which it is their high and undoubted 
destiny yet to occupy. There is a spring and vivaciQr in the 
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Provincial mind which cannot be repressed : — ^it; is flashing 
around us with promethean fire — ^it is visible in the rapid rise 
and extent of private and public enterprises — in the increase* 
spirit, and talent of the Colonial Press,— and the blessings of 
Providence cannot but descend upon those, who, with an 
humble, earnest and candid spirit, labour to give it a right di- 
rection, and to base the pursuit of intellectual improvement 
and Colonial polity on the principles of a Catholic faith. — ; 
* Happy is the man, says the sage of old, that getteth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding. For the merchan- 
dize of it is better than the merchandize of silver, and the gain 
thereof thaji fine gold. She is more precious than rubies ; 
and all the things that are desired are not to be compared to 
her. Length of days are in her right hand and in her left 
hand are riches and honour, her ways are ways of plea- 
SANTiTEss, AND ALL HER PATHS ARE peace" — this is the lan- 
guage of inspiration and therefore the language of truth ; and 
adopting these jiassages as a text, it will be my duty in the 
subsequent passages to prove that they are the results which 
flow to individuals ond nations, from the cultivation of liter- 
ature and science. 

Halifax, Mat 1, 1842. 




EXPLANATIONS. 



ri OW that the first yolume has passed through the piess, I 
think it right to submit it to the reader with the followiog 
«zplaiULtioD8 : — 

In writing the " History of Knowledge," which is given 
in the two first lectures, and in illustrating the pleasures and 
advantages derived fi:om literature and science, I have had 
a two-fold object in view : — to circulate, in the first place, 
sound and liberal views ; and, in the second, to extend the 
fame of the best books and popular authors, by whom the 
same questions have been more fully discussed It will be 
lecoUected that the book is not written to instruct the scho- 
lar^ — ^it }Hrofesses no such lofty intention, — it is published to 
beget a love for literature and education in the Colonial mind 
— topopuUaize letters and science, in circles where they are 
not duly appreciated ; and with this view I have oflen pre- 
ferred an extract to original composition, and quoted an au- 
thority, where some may think it savours of parade. I trust 
also that other authors in the Colonies, and the many able 
men who cherish the same tastes as my own, will do me the 
credit of believing, that, in endeavouring to raise our Colo- 
nial literature and education on a broader basis, I have had 
every desire to pay due homage to their labours, — and in free- 
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ly referring to thenii whenever they could be made available 
to claim no undue merit for my own. 

I should do injustice here to my own feelings, if I did np 
offer my acknowledgements to the editors of the Colonial Press 
for the very kind and flattering expressions, they have usee 
in introducing the prospectus to the notice of their readers — 
they have spoken thus of the promise, — it will gratify me U 
Learn that the performance has not disappointed their expec 
tations ; and that the appearance of the subsequent volumes 
upon subjects, not inferior in importance to those alreadj 
treated, will thus be assured of a favourable reception. 

It is to be observed, that one or two of the lectures are fram- 
ed, as if they had been previously read before a Literary So- 
ciety. In consequence also, of the mass of statistics on Co- 
lonial education, and on the Schools in New England, which 
ha^ crowded in upon me since the publication of the pros- 
pectus, I have been obliged, in giving space to them, to 
transfer three lectures, intended for this, to the second vo- 
lume. It has cost me much labour and anxiety to condense 
the information I wished to convey, within the prescribed 
limits. 

I have lastly to express my acknowledgements to my pub- 
lisher, Mr. Cros skill, and to the Printer, Mr. Barnes, fbr 
the infinite pains they have taken to render the volume, in 
mechanical execution, creditable to the Colonial Press. Had 
I looked to economy, or adopted the advice of many friends, 
the book would have been published in England or the Uni- 
ted States. I do not regret now, that a work on Colonial Li- 
terature, although published at an extra cost, has been issu-. 
ti ^m a Iio<^at Pressk 
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LECTURE I. 



Imtrodnetlon to Ctoneral Utcratnre and Science t The ef* 
ttetM and iMneflt at their evlttratiovft on IndiTldiialef 
and nation* $ Comparison betureen Ancient and Modem 
Kno^rledi^e* 

CONTENTS. 

Literature of the Golden Ages — the eras of Literature defi- 
ned. In the two first learning confined to a chosen few ; 
not extended to the people ', — the vigour and originality of 
the works then produced. Literature of the Ancient and 
Middle ages — no press — books nor mode of publication. — 
Authors and Works — Rev. Mr. Wishart's ^^ Rough Sketch 
of English Literature" — English Language — influence of 
Chaucer. Age of Queen Anne and Louis the Great — state 
of education among the common people — Lord Bacon's be- 
lief in Divination — trials for Witchcraft — state of Morals 
and Education — Mr. Colquhoon's Lecture — Revival, Pub- 
lication of the Spectator — style of English Authors — the 
rise of the present Age of letters — Historians and Philoso- 
phers — publication of Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews — 
their influence upon style and Literature. — Increase of Re- 
views and Periodicals. — A review of the improvements and 
discoveries of the age. — Names and productions of the great 
men who have adorned it — Astronomy — Geology — Colonial 
System — Steam Engine — ^Political Economy, &c. 

OiNCE the close of the last century up to the present time, 
no question has been more warmly discussed than that of 
Popular Education. There are many who have even yielded 
their opposition in so far as to admit the expediency of edu- 
cating the mass in the elementary branches ; but who unhe- 
sitatingly condemn the introduction of Institutes, Libraries, 
and the spread of Popular Science and Philosophy, hi 
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general system, as dangerous to the good order and welf-be- 
ing of society. They object to the action of the age, not in 
the pursuit of letters and science among the higher classes, but 
in the extent and character of education attempted to be given 
to the mass ; and doubt if this more extended intelligence 
is calculated to promote the cause of morals and general hap- 
piness, and ameliorate and dignify the destinies of mankind. 
There are not d^few of these, both in theee Colonies and other 
countries ; and who^ &om advocating these opinions, oppose 
the progress of popular instruction, and, according to the views 
of many, the success of general literature. I intend to meet 
this question as one of pure logic ; and by tracing the pro- 
gress of knowledge, and by a reference to historical facts, 
to vindicate before you the auspicious results— the improve- 
ment and embellishment which axe attendant on the spread of 
philosophy and letters. We cannot look to the experience 
of the past, and the exertioAs which are making abroad^ with- 
out learning lessons useful at home ; and it is an impression, 
which has been long and deeply implanted in many patriotic 
minds, that to improve the systems of education, and elevate 
the Literature of these Colonies, is one of the noblest, because 
most useful, spheres of public enterprise. 

There is perhaps no mode in which this argument can be 
so effectively pu^ued, as in drawing a contrast between the 
present and the past ages of philosopliy and literature ; and 
thus tracing the tendency of knowledge upon national morals 
and general happiness. The present age — justly distinguish- 
ed as one of the golden and palmy times of literature and 
learning, presents different aspects, and prospects far supe- 
rior, to any which has preceded it Voltaire, in his introduc- 
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tion to '^ Le Siecle de Louis le Grande,'* has arranged these 
into four*. The age of Mexandir^ in which Homer and 
Phidias, Thucydides and Demosthenes, shed the glories of 
genius upon Greece. The Augustan age, when Horace and 
Virgil left their poetry as inheritances to Rome. The age of 
the De Medid, of which Roscoe has drawn the picture in 
such splendid colouring. And, lastly, that era in which the 
contemporaneous Courts of Louis and our own Queen Anne, 
were honoured with such a galajsy of poets, historians, states- 
men, and i^osophers. Butler, in the Reminiscent divides 
the ages of literature into different cycles or periods. His 
arrangement is as follows : — 

" Every learned reader is aware that history presents seve- 
ral eras, in which the powers of the human mind have been 
eminentiy displayed in various branches of knowledge — 1st 
among these may be reckoned the age of Homer ; his poems 
are the only memorial of it which has reached us : but it is 
impossible that they should have been the single instance of 
genius and taste produced during the period in which that 
poet lived. 2. The next may (but with great laxity of Chro- 
nology) be called the age of Philip and Mexander : 3, the 
age of Ptohmy Philaddphis, king of Egypt, follows; it is 
not often mentioned, but it produced Theocritus, ApoUinus, 
Rhodius, many persons eminent in Art and Science, and 
one certainly of the most important works of antiquity, the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, usually termed the 
Septuagint: 4, the Augustan age is illustrated by names fa- 
miliar to every classical reader : 5, the Saracenic period^ or 
the era of the Ommiades ; " the flourishing ages" as they are 

*See Blair's Lectures, 2d Vol. p. 179. 
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described by Swinburn, ^ of Arabian gallantry and magnifi- 
cence, which rendered the Moors of Spain superior to all their 
contemporaries in arts and arms, and made Cordova one of 
the most splendid cities of the world. Cordova was the cen- 
tre of politeness, taste and genius ; tilts and tournaments, with 
other costly shows, were long the darling pastimes of a weal- 
thy and happy people, and this was the only city of the west 
where geometry, astronomy, and physic were regularly prac- 
tised :^ 6, the age qf Jiditis the second and Leo the tenthj so' 
admirably illustrated by Mr. Roscoe in his lives of Lorenzo de 
Medici and Leo. The Reminiscent has sometimes thought 
that an interesting history of the revival of literature in 
this age might be formed by supposing a literary tour on the 
plan of " The Travda o/Anachargis the Younger,^ A young 
Sasmathian initiated in the classics by some Italian or Ger- 
man, whom war or commerce had carried beyond the Vistula 
might make his way into Italy ; and after much wandering 
become the commensal of Erasmus at Basle, and remain 
with him but with a liberal allowance for casual excursions 
until his decease ; then he might resume his wanderings, vi- 
sit England and Scotland, and spend his last days with Gro- 
tius. Much of couse he should see, read and hear ; and all 
he saw, read or heard he should communicate to some favour- 
ed correspondent, who after the decease of his friend should 
publish his letters with note& Such a work, from a pen of 
taste, learning and industry, would be even more interest- 
ing than that of Barthilimi, and find its way to every school, 
every library, and almost every toilette in Europe. How 
grateful it would be to men of letters to hear that Mr. Halv 
l^m wan engaged in such a work ! 7, the age of Louis th 
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fourUentTiy is yet the glory of France. With the single ex- 
ception of Music, every Art and Science, every branch of 
elegant or profound literature was then cultivated in that 
kingdom, by persons to whom the public opinion of all Eu- 
rope has uniformly assigned a lofly place in the temple of 
fame." 

These ybiir, above alluded to in the arrangement of Vol- 
taire, are distinguished from the Jifth and present, in this 
grand and essential difference — ^that in all of these anterior 
ages, letters and learning were confined to ihefewy and un- 
known or forbidden to the many. The volume then sealed, 
except to the elect, is now unclasped and open. In the sub- 
limer manifestations of genius, in the freshness and concentra- 
ted energy of single minds, — ^they may Jiave surpassed us ; for 
some exalt the productions of these ages, and especially those 
of antiquity, as infinitely superior to any in modem times, 
but the altars upon which their votive ofiferings to the muses 
were hung, were sanctified only by their own presence, and 
a few chosen and appointed worshippers : no crowd ever ga- 
thered at the threshold, or entered the temple — ^it had a sub- 
lime, but it was an austere and lonely gradeur. 

In each age, a single, or a few productions have appeared 
of transcendant, if not incomparable excellence. There is 
no modem epic, for example, not even excepting Paradise 
Lost, which can match the Iliad of Homer ; and no orations 
in modem times, which could have kindled the latent springs 
of the heart, whether allied to patriotism or the nobler 
passions, like the Phillippics of Demosthenes, or the Cata- 
lines of Cicero. It is admitted that no Satirist has ever yet 
appeared to equal Horace, in his knowledge of human cha- 
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racter, graceful pleasantry, or barbed wit Pope's Essay on 
Man, valued as it is, and deserves to be, can have no com- 
parison with the " Ars Poetica." The ^neid of Virgil is a 
work aid generis, — standing alone, and perhaps incompa- 
rable. And if we study the ages in which these works were 
produced, no philosophers deserve more unqualified admira- 
tion than Cicero, the Elder Pliny, or the Divine Plato. And 
yet it is known that in the eras in which these — ^the illus- 
trious — " the truly illustrious dead " flourished, the mass of 
the people were untaught, and were sunk in the lowest state 
of religious and social barbarism. The art of printing did 
not then exist, and the works of these gifted men, which now 
are the school-boy books of the age, and form the cottage li- 
braries of the Peasantries of Iceland, and the south west 
coast of Ireland*, weSV elaborated on tablets of wax, or en- 
wrought upon costly rolls of papyrus, accessible to, and of 
course known, only by a few. The Grecian and Roman au- 
thors published their works by public readings at the Olym- 
pic Grames in Greece, and in the Forum at Rome. Beyond 
the crowd, upon whose ear the voice of the Reader feU, they 
were comparatively unknown. In the Provinces they were 
tniheard of, and their illumination instead of brightening the 
general mind, and extending a light to all — shed an intense 
and brilliant flame upon a narrow circle of admirers. 

The learning of the Middle ages had neither a more com- 
prehensive, nor more eflfective influence, upon the people. — 
The Goths and Vandals, when they issued from their nor- 

^During a visit paid in 1838 to the lakes of Killarney, I was 
fortunate enough to fall in with several e^Eamples of the »* Poor 
Scholar" — I examined some of them in the Classics, and 
found them respectably versed in ancient learning. 
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th^n ftstneoEfed^ and invaded the fimtfol terntDries of the 
flootfi, trampling down in their march eveiy ^bric of civili- 
zatkHi — the temples of the Gods, the arches of the Emperors, 
built to commemorate their trimnphs^-the noblest speci- 
mens of sculpture, — annihilating the architectmul glories of 
Athens, and sacking Imperial Rome herself, expelled philo- 
so^jy literature, and the Arts, to Asia Minor, and the coun- 
tries of the East In them, happily, they were preserved and 
cherL^ied. When the dominion of these barbarians had 
passed away — ^when Italy sprang from its long night of dark- 
ness, and founded tmotfaer and blushing fame upon a body of 
young and vigorous republics — ^when the spirit of the cru- 
sades and of commerce, had created a closer intercourse be- 
tween Eun^ and Asia, the Sciences and Arts were recalled 
from their banishment, and restored to a congenial soil, ra- 
pidly advanced to their former excellence ; still they were 
confined to their cities, and embraced by their literati, and dif- 
fused no intelligence, and spread no genial and kindly influ- 
ence, to the mass. The learning of these times was brilliant 
as the solar light at its centre ; but there were no rays pene- 
trating to and irradiating the system to the extreme bounda,- 
ries of the circle. 

In Robertson's Introduction to the Histoiy of Charles 5th, 
which contains so masterly a view of the rise of the feudal 
system, and of the importation of the arts and letters from 
the East to Europe, from the intercourse created by the Cru- 
sades and Commerce, there is the following graphic and 
striking passage : — *^ But from these expeditions, extravagant 
as they were, beneficial consequences ifollowed, which had 
neither been foreseen nor expected. In their progress to- 
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wards the Holy Land, the followeis of the Cross mdrched 
through countries better cultivated than their own. Th^ 
first rendezvous was commonly in Italy, in which Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa and other cities had began to apply themselves 
to commerce, and had made considerable advances toward 
wealth as well as refinement They embarked there, and 
landing at Dalmatia, pursued their course by land to Con- 
stantinople. Though the military spirit had been long ex- 
tinct in the Eastern Empire, and a* despotism of the worst 
species had annihilated almost every public virtue, yet Con- 
stantinople never having felt the destructive rage of the bar- 
barous nations, was the greatest as well as the most beauti- 
ful city in Europe, and the only one in which there r^nain- 
ed any image of the ancient elegance in manners and arta. 
The naval power of the eastern empire was considerable. — 
Manufactures of the most curious fabric were carried on in 
its dominions. Constantinople was the chief mart in Europe 
for the commodities of the East Indies. Although the East 
Saracens and Turks had torn fix>m the Empire many of ita 
richest provinces, and had reduced it within very narrow 
bounds, yet great wealth flowed into the capital from these 
various sources, which not only cherished such a taste foe 
magnificence, but kept alive such a relish for the sciences, 
as appears considerable, when compared with what was 
known in other parts of Europe. Even in Asia, the Europe* 
ans who had assumed the cross, found the remains of the 
knowledge and arts which the example and encouragement 
of the Caliphs had difi[used through the empire. Although 
the attention of the historians of the Crusades, was fixed on 
other objects than the state of society and manners, among 
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the mtioiis which they invaded, although most of them had 
neither taste nor discernment enough to describe these, they 
lekte, however, such signal acts of humanity and generosity. 
In the conduct of Saladdin, as well as some other leaders of 
the Mahometans, as give us a very high idea of their maur 
nets. It was not possible for the Crusaders to pass through 
so many countries, and to behold t'leir various customs and 
histitutions, without acquiring information and improvement 
Their views enlarged ; their prejudices wore off ; new ideas 
crowded into their minds ; and they must have been sensible 
of the rusticity of their own manners, when compared with 
tiiose of a more polished people. These impressions were 
not so slight as to be effaced upon their return to their na- 
tive countries. A close intercourse subsisted between the 
East and West during two centuries ; new armies were con* 
tinually marching from Europe to Asia, while former adven- 
tmrers returned home, and imported many of the customs to 
which they had been familiarised by a long residence Br 
broad. Accordingly, we discover, soon after the commence^ 
ment of the crusades, greater splendour in the Courts of 
Princes, greater pomp in public ceremonies, a more refined 
taste in pleasures and amusements, together with a more ro- 
mantic spirit of enterprise, spreading gradually over Europe ; 
and to these wild expeditions, the effect of superstition of 
foDy, we owe the first gleams of light, which tended to dis- 
pel barbarism and ignorance." 
In this era we have Dante,* Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Chan- 



• For a beautiful Review of the Poetry and Character of 
Dante and Petrarch, see Hallam's Europe and the Middla 
Ages, 3d vol., p. 3S2. 
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cer, Michael Angelo, Rfiphael and Titian, but these men 
produced rather ii^eritances for posterity, than any fountain 
of intellectual wealth, at which the people could drink freely. 
The Court and nobility appreciated their value and felt their 
inspiration. They were ornaments for the Palace and the 
Castle, not the Arts or Books of the cottage.* Learning 
then was shut up in the cloister and college. The ancient 
authors treasured up in costly manuscripts, were &miliar only 
to the fathers^ — literarum dodL They had no mode of repro- 
duction except by the slow labours of the pen. The finest ta- 
lents of the age were confined to the metaphysical subtleties 
of the schools ; or to the profound, though perplexing, inves- 
^tigations of theological controversy. Of the learning of these 
ages, Robertson in his introducticm to Charles V. thus speaks : 
" The first literary efforts, however, of the European na- 
tions in the middle ages, were extremely ill directed. Among 
nations, as well as individuals, the powers of imagination at- 
tain some degree of vigour before the intellectual facultieg 
are much exercised in speculative or abstract disquisition. — 
Men are poets before they are philosophers ; they feel witii 
sensibility, and describe with force, when they have made 
but little progress in investigation or reasoning. The age o1 
Homer and of Hesiod long preceded that of Thales or of So- 
crates. But, unhappily for literature, our ancestors deviatec 
.from this course which nature points out, plunged at once 

*Of the Literature of the Middle Ages, a very graphic pic- 
ture is contained in the Edinburgh Review for April 1841, 
vol. 22, p. 22. It is founded on Berrihgton's elaborate worh 
on the same subject. After a review of the Authors of Anti- 
quity, the Critic says — " It thus sufficiently appears^ that in 
the most useftil branches of Literature, the Romans had made 
•no progress at all, and the Greeks very little." 
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into the depths of abi^tnise and metaphysical enquiiy. They 
had been converted to the Christian fiiith, soon after they 
settled in their new conquests, but they did not receive it 
pare. The {NresuinptiOn of bad men had added to the simple 
and instructive doctrines of Christianity tiie theories of a vain 
jphilosophy, that aCbempted to penetrate into mysteries, and 
to decide qtlestions which the limited faculties of the human 
fnind are unable to comprehend or to resolve. These over- 
curious speculations were incorporated with the system of 
religion, and came to be considered as the most essential 
part of it As soon, then, as curiosity prompted men to en- 
quim and to reason, these were tiie subjects which first pre- 
sented themselves, and engaged their attention. The scho- 
lastic theology, with its infinite train of bold disquisitions 
and subtile distinctions, concerning points which are not the 
object of human reason, was the first production of the spirit 
of inquiry, after it began to resume some degree of activity 
and vigour in Europe. It was not, however, this circum- 
stance alone that gave such a wrong turn to the minds of 
men, when they began again to exercise talents which they 
had so long neglected. Most of the persons who attempted 
to revive literature in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
had received instruction, or derived their principles of sci- 
ence, firom the Greeks in the Eastern empire, or from the 
Arabians in 9pain and Africa. Both these people^ acute and 
inquisitive to excess, had corrupted those sciences which 

they cultivated. The former rendered Theology a system of 
epeK^ulative refinement, or of endless controversy ; the latter 

communicated to philosophy a spirit of metaphysical and fri«^ 

yolous subtlety. Misled by these guides, the persons who 
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first applied to science were involved in a maze of intri(iatd 
inquiries. Instead of allowing their fancy to take its natural 
xange, and to produce such works of invention as might 
have improved their taste and refined their sentiments; in- 
stead of cultivating those arts which embellish human life, 
and render it comfortable, they were fettered by authority, 
they were led astray by exen^ple, and wasted the whole 
force of their genius in speculations as tmavailing as they 
were difficult." 

These were investigations, far beyond the reach of the 
common mind. It was in this age that Galileo suffered mar- 
tyrdom for his philosophy — and that Faust for his invention 
of letters, was supposed by the learned in Paris to have been 
gifted with the magic art The feudal system reigned in all 
its plenitude and rigour. The Peasantry were called villeins 
oa: slaves. They were adscnpti glelxBy and passed with the 
title, like the other appendages of the soil. Machiavel then 
wrote his " Prince." The benefit of clergy was introduced 
in this cycle into the English code of criminal law, as an in- 
ducement that the monks and the laity might learn to read ; 
and if such were the humble qualifications required for the 
Teacher, it was apparent that the primer could not be com- 
mon amongst his flock. 

r In Mr. Dick's work **0n the unprovement of Society by 
the difiusion of knowledge," there is a popular and pleasing 
sketch of the state of learning in this age. ^So great was 
t^e ignorance which then prevailed, that persons of the most 
distinguished rank could neither read nor whte. Even many 
of the clergy did not understand the breviary, or book of 
common prayer, which they were daily accustomed to recite, 
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ind some of them could scarcely read if In the Appen^ 
diz No L he presents the following summary of facts, which 
ue derived chiefly from tiie <^ Historian" of Charles the 
StiiL ** In the ninth century, Herband Ck)mes Palatin, though 
sqireme judge of the empire, by virtue of his office, could 
not subecribe his name. As late as the fourteenth century, 
Da Gneselin, constable of France, the greatest man in the 
state, could neither read nor write ; nor was this ignorance 
confined to laymen, the greater part even of the clergy were 
not many degrees superior to them in science. Many digni- 
fied ecclesiastics could not subscribe the can(ms of those 
eooncils of which they sat at as members. One of the ques- 
tions appointed by the canons to be put to persons who were 
candidates for holy orders, was this — " whether they could 
read the Gospels and Epistles, and explain the tenor of them, 
at least literally ?" Alfred the Great complained, that from 
the Humber to the Thames, there was not a priest who un- 
derstood the liturgy in his mother tongue, or who could trans- 
late the easiest piece of Latin, and that, firom the Thames to 
the sea, the ecclesiastics were still more ignorant One of 
the causes of tiie imiversal ignorance which prevailed during 
that period, were the scarcity of books, along with their ex- 
orbitant price, and the difficulty of rendering them more 
conunon. The Romans wrote their books either on parch- 
ment or on paper made of the Egyptian pap3rrus. The latter 
being the cheapest was, of course, the most commonly used. 
But after the communication between Europe and Egypt was 
broken ofi^ on account of the latter having been seized upon 
by the Saracens, the papyrus was no longer in use in Italy 
and other European countries. They were obliged on that 
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account to write their books tipon parciiment, and as its price 
was high, books became extremely rare, and of great value. 
We may judge of the scarcity of the material for writing 
them from one circumstance. There still remain several- 
manuscripts g£ the eighth, ninth, and following centuries, 
written on parchment from which some former writings have 
been erased, in ord^ to substitute a new composition in ita 
{dace, in this manner it is probable, several works of the an- 
cients perished. A book of Ldvy or of Tacitus might be e- 
rased, to make room for the legendaiy tale of a Saint, or the 
prayer of a missal" 

Before passing from the features of this age, it would be 
unjust, in a work avowedly devoted to Colonial Literature, 
if reference were not made to a series of beautiful ori- 
ginal papers which appeared in the Halifax Novascotian, 
(1840) entitled—" A Rough Sketch of English Literature, 
from its first commencement to the age of Elizabeth." They 
are from tiie pen of the Rev. Mr. Wishart, lately Minister at 
Shelbume, but now situate at St John, N. R These rough 
Notes, and the masterly sketches of the Nineteenth Century 
by the same hand, contained in the earlier numbers of the 
Novascotian for 1840, have been regarded, and justly so, as 
the evidences of a richly cultivated mind, and superior pow- 
ers of analysis and comprehension. I embody here a few 
extracts from his history of English Literature, in the hope 
that the sketches themselves may be more generally read, 
and that some spirited Colonial publisher may be induced to 
give them, and those of the Nineteenth Century, a more per- 
manent existence and wider circulation, than they can enjoy 
while only to be found in the evanescent pages of a newspa- 
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per. • Of the state of literature among the Saxons, and the 
iofiiieiice of the Norman invasion upon the English language, 
(ind it is to this view alone I will confine the present selec- 
tioosy because it is an inquiry peculiarly interesting to us ;) 
iie presents the following sketch : 

^ A histoary <^ English Literature, written as it ought to 
be, would demand on the part of the author more time and 
leseaxch than authors are now willing to bestow — and would 
require a public more patient, more curious, and more en- 
tknsiastic of the beautiful, than is to be found in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

« We only could have wished that toe possessed the pow- 
eisand the leisure, and the independence requisite to the 
tide, and i^ite of the utilitarian character of our times, we 
would have set about it manfully. But, alas! we can do 
nothing more than indicate the deficiency — ^leaving it for 
some abler and more fortunate man to supply. At present 
we shall endeavour to trace out a very meagre outline of our 
literature, formed from the scattered facts that we have ga- 
thered from various sources, and interspersed with the re- 
flectioiw that may suggest themselves as we advance. 

" Our knowledge of our Saxon ancestors is remarkably su- 
peificial and imperfect They have left fewer traces of their 
existence behind them, than any other nation of modem Eu- 
[ rope. In no instance with which we are acquainted, has the 
character and language of the conquered, been so thoroughly 
merged in that of the conquerors. The general principle 
which we gather from history, is, that the invaders of a 
country, being less numerous, and commonly less civilised 
th^p its inhabitants, adopt its manners, customs and Ian- 
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gnage. But the Normans, on the contrary, were more cm* 
lised than those whom they attacked, and hence the almost 
total obliteration of the characteristics of the Saxon race. It 
is upon our language that they have left the most numerous 
traces of their existence; and probably from it are to be de- 
rived the most exact memorial of their prejudices. Some- 
thing may be learned from what remains of thek architec- 
ture — something more from other sources, but all put toge- 
ther the amount is woefully insignificant 

** We have consulted several authorities, and all that we 
have gleaned from them amounts to this ; that the Saxons 
were a tame and sober race, and that the poetry which they 
have transmitted to us bears the impress of their character, 
consisting almost wholly of metrical legends of their favou- 
rite saints, garnished with a more than sufficient quantity of 
miraculous incident Their most learned authors wrote in 
Latin, and have left us some heavy and prolix chronicles, 
into which the marvellous enters, almost in as large a pro- 
portion as into the legendary poetry. 

*^ Such then are the remains of the Anglo-Saxon literatures, 
fabulous chronicles in Latin, fabulous biographies in the ver- 
nacular dialect, both the performances of superstitious 
men, and displaying neither fancy nor discriminatioa — 
Innumerable manuscripts of this period crowd the shelves of 
our great libraries, but so destitute are they of all that can • 
interest, that few or none of them have been opened but by 
the curious and patient antiquariaiL 

** The origin of English literature; properly speaking, dates 
no hi^er than the conquest ; anything written anterior to 
that event is too insignificant to be taken into the account — 
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Tlie Btiidy of the Anglo Saxon period may reward the aati- 
^oftiy wi& mai^ facts, curious and even valuable in an ety- 
mological view : it can yield but very little to the literary 
eritic, 

** The Norman invasion produced a marked and almost in- 
stantaneous change upon the national character. The high- 
er orders among the Saxons vied with each other in adopt- 
ing the manners and language of their warlike conquerors, 
who^ on their side, were not backward in constraining an 
imitation on the lower classes, who adhered tenaciously to 
their own customs and speeclu 

" The language was the first thing to yield — ^the Saxon 
nobles seem to have been long ashamed of its rudeness, for, 
centuries before the conquest it had been usual with them to 
send their children to be educated in French monasteries, 
they therefore willingly adopted the speech of their masters. 
Royal Edicts assisted in difiusing the Norman — all legal 
and judicial proceedings were ordered to be carried on in it 
— ^it was commanded to be taught in schools — it formed the 
only medium of communication at court and among the no- 
bility. So severely was it discouraged that we frequently 
see reliorious communities translatinof their charters into La- 
tin from the original Saxon, a proof that no rights were re- 
cognised, which were conveyed in that tongue. Still the 
Normans were few compared with the original inhabitants— 
and men cling with great tenacity to the language of their 
fothers — ^thc Saxon especially in the remote districts, and 
among the lower orders, struggled on for upwards of threo 
centuries, and the amalgam of the two tongues were not 
complete before the days of ChaucerP 
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In a subsequent passage of the same article he thus refers 
to the influence of Chaucer, in giving force, variety and beau- 
ty to the English tongue : — 

" It is striking to contrast together the writings of the same 
man when he makes use of the Latin and of the vulgar idi- 
om ; no stronger evidence of the influence of language over 
thought could be adduced. In the one case he is always in- 
telligible, at times spirited and even elegant — ^in the other 
he drags along with much and frequent effort, seems tongue- 
tied or pours forth incoherent sentences, which, at best ena- 
ble you faintly to comprehend at what he is aiming. It is 
difiicult to believe that in both instances he is the same man 
who speaks. The union of the two tongues which had been 
proceeding slowly during three centuries, was accelerated by 
Chaucer. English Language and Literature date from him, 
before him the two languages had refused to coalesce — from 
his time they began to harmonise. ' He obviously inclines 
towards the Saxon portion, and it would have been well for 
our poetry at least, bad succeeding writers followed the same 
directions. He performed for our language something of the 
same office as Dante for the Italian ; he found it in a shape- 
less and vacillating condition, and he gave it form and solidi- 
ty ; we are far from asserting that he did as much as the 
great man to whom we have compared him. In the hands of 
Pante, the Italian assumed almost as much force, precision, 
and grace, as it was capable of receiving. The English af- 
ter Chaucer underwent numerous modifications ere it acquir- 
ed its last degree from Spencer and Shakspeare. Chaucer's 
task however was the more difficult of the two — Dante had 
but to settle the idiom which though loose and arbitrary was 
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far from inelegant Chaucer to polish what was barbarous, 
to mould what was without form and comeliness, to select 
from the synonimous tenns of the two languages, to choose 
what was best in each to supply the deficiencies of both from 
the richer vocabularies of their tongues; upon the whole he 
has succeeded in the attempt That he was far from com- 
pleting the amalgam appears from the passages of his poems, 
where Saxon and Norman appear pure and unmixed. We 
cannot compare him with either of Ifis two great contempora- 
ries, Boccacio and Petrarch — ^the one the architect of his 
country's prose, the other the most elegant of her poets ; he 
never loses so much as when viewed in company with these 
illustrious spirits." 

The fourth era alluded to in this division, the age of Louis 
the XrV of France, and of Queen Anne and William of Eng- 
land, exhibited marked indications of improvement* Louis, 
although ignorant himself, and so little indebted to the 

*In this general sketch of the progress of knowledge, I have 
endeavoured to make my references to books of easy access. 
To those who wish to have deep and profound views upon 
this enticing and interesting subject, I would recommend the 
able and elaborate discourses of Professors Stewart and Playfair, 
to be found in the supplements of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
— the first entitled " A General view of the progress of Meta- 
physical, Ethical, and Political Science since the revival of 
letters," and the second "On the History of the Physical and 
exact Sciences." Both of these treatises are regarded as stan- 
dard works by men of learning, and are distinguished for their 
taste, profundity, and eloquence. " The History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences, from the earliest to the present times," by Pro- 
fessor Whewell, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 3 vols., 1837, 
is a book of acknowledged excellence and research. For the 
History of Literature Mr. Hallam's works stand pre-eminent, 
and in the last volumes he has published " On the 15th and 
J6th centuries, we believe, he has supplied the History of that 
interesting period, to which the Reminiscent directed the 
public attention in the extract contained in a preceding page. 
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achQolSi that he could scarcely subscribe his owq name, and 
certainly could neither have dictated a state paper, nor writ^ 
tea a letter correct in its orthography, was a munificent pa<* 
tron of learning and the Arts, and held out that encourage* 
ment to genius, which, divine as it is, is not without its ef- 
fect France never was so much distinguished for her Poets, 
Philosophers and Generals-^for by military authors it is 
doubted, whether, even the trained marshals of Buona* 
parte, Soult, Junot, or McDonald, were superior to the Con* 
ih or Turenne of Louis le Grande, There were ComeiUe, 
Eichilieu, Moliere, Racme, Fenelon, Massillon, Bordaloae, 
all names who stand in the van of talented men. In Eng- 
land, the glories of the age were fbunded upon the reputation 
of men, to whom even these were not superior. There were 
Marlborough in war — ^Boyle and Newton in Philosophy — 
MUton and Pope in Versc-^Bumet and Tillotson in the 
Church— 'Temple and Addison in General Literature — ^Hale 
and Holt in the Law — Clarendon and Bolingbroke as States- 
men — and these are only the greater stars of the time. To 
Enjg^lishmen no recollections can furnish food for nobler pride ; 
and yet, if we refer to the cotemporaiy historians of the pe- 
riod it will be seen, that the paysans of France were then a 
simple untaught race, chained in the deepest ignorance, and 
alive to the grossest superstitions. The peasantry of Eng- 
land, in their order of intelligence, were scarcely more ad- 
vanced. I might quote on jthis point, if I had space, some 
curious passages from the historians of the age. "^ The great 
body of the people," says one of them, " and of the poorer 
classes in the towns, were destitute of the simplest elemen- 
^{aiy education* They could not even read their iPibles,"^^ 
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Bacon, who had the strength of mind to reject the ancient 
schools, and the genius to strike out the inductive philosophy, 
gravely recommended* divination as a branch of science 
worthy of cultivation. Trials for witchcraft f were then not 
infiequent Chief Justice Holt, in the reign of James n, 
conducted no less than twelve. The power of fortune-tell- 
ing was as much confided in as revelation.^ Hale, when 
Chief Justice, did not deny the gift of supernatural powers ; 
and Johnson, great as he was in intellect, had not surmoun- 
ted the lingering superstitions of the age — ^for half a century 
posterior, during his visit to the Highlands, he became t 
c<Hivert to the doctrine of "second si^t" 

To this subject, and it is a curious one, Dick in his admi- 
rable work " On the improvement of Society by the diffusion of 
knowledge," has devoted an entire chapter, and given a con- 
densed and luminous view of the histoiy of Omens. After 

*In his treatise " De Dig et Ang." — he distinctly considers 
the doctrines of Angels and spirits as an appendix to natural 
Theology, and holds that their nature may be investigated by 
Science, including that of unclean spirits or demons, which 
be says holds the same place as poisons do in physics, or vices 
in ethics. (Lib. iii. c. 2.) Natural magic, the doctrine of 
fkscination, the discovery of futurity from dreams and exsta- 
cies, especially in bad health ; from death-bed glimpses — in a 
word, Divination he holds to le branches of Science, worthy 
of cultivation, though he warns them against Sorcery, or the 
.practice of Witchcraft. — (lb. lib. iv. c. 3. lib. ii. c. 2.) 

tFor a very curious abstract of the prosecutions for witch- 
craft, both in Great Britain and the Continent of Europe, see 
the last chapter of Coombe's Constitution of Man. p. 356. — 
Boston Edition, 

JThe Puritans carried this along with their severe and cau- 
Btic spirit across the Atlantic, and hence the renowned code 
which prevailed throughout the New England States, known 
by the name of the Blue Laws of Connecticut. See Scott's 
letters. In Captain Marryatt's " Diary in America," many of 
these laws are extracted. 
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referring to the universality and prevalence of these beliefs, 
among the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and other nations, in ancient times, in astrology — ^the faith of 
the Bramins in India in the Science, and their influence 
over the happiness of their believers ; he adds — " In almost 
every country in the world this brt is still practised, and on- 
ly a short period has elapsed since the princes and legislators 
of Europe were directed in the most important concerns of 
the state by the predictions of astrologers. In the time of 
Queen Catherine de Medicis, astrology was so much in 
vogue, that nothing, however trifling, was to be done with- 
out consulting the stars. The astrologer Morin, in the se- 
venteenth century, directed Cardinal Richilieu's motions in 
some of his journeys, and Louisa Maria de Gouzaga, Queen 
of Poland, gave 2,000 crowns to carry on an edition of his 
Astrologia Gallica ; and in the reigns of Henry the third and 
Henry the fourth of France, the predictions of astrologers 
were the commoD. theme of the Court conversations." 

In referring to the history of these ages he gives the 
following additional facts — " In the duchy of Lorraine 900 
females were delivered to the flames by one tribunal — 
under this accusation it is reckoned that upwards of 30,- 
000 women have perished by the hands of the persecutor — 
the records of criminal justice in Scotland, are full of tri- 
als for Witchcraft, and it is said that more deranged old 
women are condemned there for the imaginary curse, than 
in any other country ; but to those who wish to pursue the 

enquiry further^-to see the popular delusions of the day, 

• 

which are still extant — and the influence which the spread 
of knowledge and popular science has exercised, and is still 
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destined to exercise in destroying them, and their pernicious 
infiaence on the human mind, I refer to Dick's work, and its 
Appendixes, and to Sir Walter Scott's letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft. 

Although these influences have passed away hy the spread 
of sound and practical knowledge, and are now rejected hy 
educated men as the features of a darker age, many super- 
stitions still linger among the common people, and thus prove 
that, altho' learning and literature have advanced, there still 
remains much to be done in the education of the mass. In re- 
ferring to these beliefs still prevalent, Mr. Dick adds : — Even 
in the present day, and in the metropolis of the British em- 
pire, this fallacious art is practised, and its professors are 
resorted to for judicial information, not only by the vulgai^ 
but even by many in the higher walks of life. The extensive 
annual sale of more than 240,000 copies of "Moore's Alma- 
nac, which abounds with such predictions, and of similar 
publications, is a striking proof of the belief which is still at- 
tached to the doctrines of astrology in our own age and coun- 
try, and of the ignorance and credulity from which such a 
belief proceeds.* Parhelia, parselenae, shooting stars, fiery 



*That the absurdities of astrologers are still in vogue among 
a certain class, appears from the publication of such works as 
the following — A treatise on Zodiacal Physiognomy, illustra- 
ted by engravings of heads and features, and accompanied by 
tables of the times of the rising of the twelve signs of the Zo- 
diac, and containing also new astrological explanations of 
some remarkable portions of ancient mythological history. — 
By J. Vanley. No. 1, large 8 vo., pp. 60, to be comprised in 
four parts. Longman & Co., 1828. A specimen of some of 
the fooleries and absurdities, gravely treated of by this sapient 
author, will be found in Nos. Ill and IV of the appendix to 
this volume. — Dick» 
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iDeteors, luminous arches, lunar rainbows, and other atmos- 
pherical phenomena, have likewise been considered by some, 
OS ominous of impending calamities." ' 

Mr. Colquhoun, of Killermont, M. P., in an introductory 
lecture delivered at the opening of the Institute at Glasgow, 
entitled " The moral character of Britain the cause of its po- 
litical pre-eminence," thus speaks of the literatiure and edu- 
cation of the golden age of Queen Anne, and the causes 
which led to an improvement and revival : — 

" The moral state of this country in the period to which I 
am alluding, the reigns of Anne, and the two first Greorges^ 
was perhaps the lowest, both in religion and popular educa- 
tion, which Britain ever knew. There was literature, indeed, 
pwce and elegant — the literature of Steel, and Addison, and 
Pope. There was political knowledge, nor were there ever 
political combatants more famous tiian Swifl and Bolingbroke ; 
nor did the science of government ever advance more rapidly, 
than when her great principles were brought into daily con- 
troversy; these are times indeed, to which a political stu- 
dent will turn for the most ample and solid instruction. Yet 
political knowledge did not raise our condition, and the peo- 
ple looked on with indifference at an arena, upon which they 
were not fitted to enter. Nor was there in these days any 
want of critical acuteness, or oi able theology ; Clarke dis- 
played his learning — ^Warburtcm exhibitedr his profound phi- 
losophy — ^Hurd collected his classical stores — and Hoadly 
enlisted the thunders of the pulpit in defence of liberty. But 
none of these touched the chord which vibrates to tiie hearts 
of the people, and therefore,, none of them produced any im- 
pression on the public mind. Both in England and Scot« 
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land, the great mass of that mind lay dead and motionless; 
and fhe pulpits of the church, though sounding with high 
^ords of learning, let fall none of that electric spark which 
could animate the heart Within the English church, litera- 
ture iU concealed the Arianism that was spreading. With- 
out the church, the decline was so rapid, that the chapels 
founded by the Puritans, fell at this time into the hands of 
the Unitarians, who still retain them ; and thus a frigid and 
li^ess philosophy, chilled into stone with its sepulchral 
touch, the wann piety of a better age. In Scotland, at the 
Tery moment when the church wajs placed on a sound foot* 
ingv a spirk of lukewarmness went up from all classes, and 
pervaded its institutions ; so that, at the time, when, if wb 
look to their principles, wc should judge them incapable of 
lapse, we find them falling headlong into the abuses of pa* 
tronage. Paptdar education wca at the same time neglected ; 
education, xMch ever siia at the feet of Christianity, active but 
at her bidding, motionless daring her slumbers : its value toas 
Ihtnfirgoi, amd its endowments perverted to other purposes ; 
Jar then arose thcd heap of abuses whidi has latdy attracted the 
attention, and been exposed by the vigilance of ParliamenL-^ 
It was during this general decline of piety, and this low state 
of mocak, that religion, excluded from the pulpit, disowned 
in the literature, and despised in the politics of the age, de- 
scended into the humble walks of society, and selected for 
heiself two champions, by whom she prepared to rebuke the 
learning, and revive the patriotism of Britain, by an awaken- 
ing of a moral kind, similar to that which heretofore she had 
adopted. The men whom she selected for this work, were 
not remarkable until animated by her spirit, but under her 
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influence, they exhibited powers of a superior kincL They 
diared between them those qualities, which, in an eminent 
degree, distinguished the Refonner : the acuteness, the lo- 
gical skill, diplomatic sagacity of Knox, Wesley possessed ; 
Whitfield his fervid oratory, and bold appeals to popular 
feeling. By the preaching of these two men an efiect was 
produced, which, in these days, it is difficult to us to con- 
CBive. Through England and Scotland, even into the reces- 
ses of Wales, the contagious impulse spread and was com- 
municated. The hardy Welsh mountaineers crowded round 
the preaching of Wesley, and the districts of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland poured out their multitudes. Bristol sent 
fortJi her numbers, charmed by the eloquence of Whitfield,* 
and the calmer temperament of our own country was roused. 
The capital, and our western metropolis, stood in breathless 
wonder at his eloquence ; criticism was silenced, and even 
the scepticism of Hume burst into involuntary praise. 

" Here lay the springs of our national character ; and by 
these men they were effectually touched ; and under the 
tKHich, the whole body of society was moved, and vibrated as 
with a new impulse. The higher ranks were interested, the 
lower were roused at the welcome sound of that voice which 
had been silent for more than half a century, but which they 
BtilL recognised and loved. In vain had Warburton poured 
his philosophy upon them, and Addison rebuked them with 
his dignified morality, and Clarke demonstrated to them the 



*See the Life and times of the Rev. Greorge Whitfield, M. 
A., by Robert Phillips, London, 1838 — the work is very ably 
reviewed in the Edinburgh Review, vol. 67, p. 500, and a 
lively and graphic sketch given in the article of the life, elo^ 
quence and influence of tins extraordinary man. 
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atttibates of a God ; these things were too high and too re- 
fined far them ; but the plain impressive aj^ieal of christian 
troth, that appeal which had met them in barbarism, and 
raised them in ignorance, which had sustained them in their 
struggles against religious dominion, and cheered them in 
the civil contests for their liberty; that appeal, when it 
reached them again in the eloquence of Wesley and Whit- 
field, they felt, and understood and acknowledged." 

I come now to the present and the last In the march of 
mind, in the useful triumphs of genius — in the general spread 
cf education and intelligence — how far, how immeasurably 
fiu:, does this surpass any former age of knowledge — [Enriclie 
des decouvertes des trois (four) autres," says Voltaire in hia 
intax>duction to Le Sisde de Louis Le Grand, ^ il a plus fait en 
certain genres, que les trois fou ensemble."] It is difficult 
to delineate the exact line of demarcation between the fourth 
and the present — for firom Milton, Addison, and Newton, up 
to the era of Porson, Johnston, Herschel, Scott, Byron, 
Moore, Allison, Bulwer and Dickins, there seems no break 
in the line of illustrious men» This age of literary atchieve- 
ment, may be dated from the time of Chatham, Hume, Gib- 
bon and Robertson ; all of whom imparted a more masculine 
and nervous vigour to the national style and eloquence. But 
the earliest manifestations of the ^ concentrated genius " of 
the age, were exhibited in the publication of the Edinburgh 
Review — ^the bright precursor of that host of competitors 
which have since given to learning and criticism their pecn- 
liar efficacy and influence. It called out the London 
Quarterly, and they have since prosecuted in politics and 
letters, although in different spheres, a noble and inspi- 
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improvement in the metaphysical sciences, effected by Reid^ *^!| 
Stewart, Brown, and Abercrombie ; the discoveries in Che- 
mistry, elaborated by Lavosier, Davy, and Farrady; the 
steam engine of Watt, which, once discovered, was soon ap- 
plied by Fulton or Symington to navigation, and has led to 
the introduction of the Railroad and steam carriage ; the la- 
bours of Cuvier, Buckland and Lyell in Geology and compa- 
rative anatomy ; the museum founded by the first in the Jar- 
din des Plantes in Paris, and the last treatises by the others 
are imperishable monuments of human genius and industry ; 
the calculating machine* of Babbage ; the locomotive en- 
gines of Stevenson ; the light which has been cast upon ver 
getable physiology by Paley and Roget ; the application of 
Steam to spinning and weaving by Arkwright ; and the pro- 
gress made in the science of Agriculture by Sinclair and 
Davy — ^the new principles of trenching and draining — ^the sa- 
ving of labour in field cultivation ; the innumerable discove- 
ries in the circle of the practical arts, founded on chemical 
analysis ; and it will, I think, be readily conceded, that no 
former agef had a tithe of the intellectuaf glory and practi- 
cal utility, appertaining to and distinguishing this. 

*This is unquestionably one of the wonders of the age. — 
The theory is explained in Chap. XX of Mr. Babbage's work 
on the Economy of Manufactures, and some of its results as 
applied to Hume's argument against Miracles, in the Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise by the same Author. 

iUpon the features of this age, as contradistinguished to 
those of the ages preceding, there is a beautiful Sketch given 
by Judge Story, in a discourse pronounced at Cambridge be- 
fore the Phe Beta Kappa Society, at the Anniversary celebra- 
tion held on the 31st Angust, 1826. It has passed into the 
standard selections of American Literature, and will be found 
both in the collection of Judge Story's works, and in a vo- 
lume entitled ^^ American Oratory," compiled by a member 
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Again, to establish this unmeasurable superiority further, 
it is but necessary to touch upon a few leading facts in scienca 
and history. Matter was formerly reduced to four elements* ; 
earth, air, fire and water — ^the shell of the earth was not pier> 
ced — Geology was unknown — and schools existed to deny 
even the entity and existence of things. Of Geographyf the 
ancients knew comparatively nothing, for Britain was the 
Ultima Thule — ^beyond it there lay an unknown and frozen 
territory to the North — ^the earth was a flat plain — and be* 
tween the northern and southern regions there was a region 
arid, parched and uninhabitable from the heat of the sun. — 
Their theories of J Astronomy were mere flights of imagina- 
tion — the stars were set in what they called a thin and trans- 
parent ether, each placed in its own firamework, and moving 
lound the earth in eccentric congeries of circles, Con- 



of the Philadelphia Bar, and published in 1836. The progress 
of knowledge — the growing empire of public opinion — the sta- 
tion and rewards of Authors — and the position of America in 
the Republic of letters, are delineated with all that erudition, 
classic taste, and powerful eloquence for which the author is 
distinguished. The value of classical learning may be prai»- 
ed too much — but although some of the opinions may be 
questioned, every scholar will rise from the perusal of this 
choice production refreshed and gratified. The world cannot 
estimate too highly the magnificent contributions made both 
to legal science and literature, by Chancellor Kent of New 
York and Judge Story of Cambridge — two of the first lawyers 
of the age — and alike remarkable for the uprightness of their 
public principles, and the purity of their domestic lives, as for 
their high talents and profound acquirements. 

*See ICidds' Bridgewater Treatise on the physical condition 
of Man, for the opinion of Lucretius on the constitution of mat- 
ter in general, p. 304. 

iFor a popular sketch of the knowledge of the ancients in 
Geography, see Notes to Robertson's America — Note i.toviii. 

tin Adam Smith's Posthumous Works there is a very curi- 
ous paper on the Astronomy of the ancients. — See introduc* 
tion to Bigland's View of the World, vol. i., p. 12, 13. 
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tmflt t&ese ^ts with subsequent discoveries, and our set- 
tled, and ev^n familiar knowledge, of intellectual and physicid 
science. Compare the logic of Aristotle with that of Reid 
mid Brown ;— Metaphysics now reduced to a creed, the pro^ 
vioces of the senses known, and the human powers classified 
Into a general and harmonious system — Reid, Stewart and 
Abercrombie, with their beautiful and perfect system of 
taind, taught in the schools 5 — ^the four original elements of 
matter proved by modem chemistry to be compounds ; — air 
Had water to be composed of gases of the most opposite and 
conflicting powers ; — and the earth to be composed of some 
Beventy original elements of matter, to which the Chemists 
are daily adding. But in Geology how vast the progress K— 
We have traced back already the physical histoiy of the 
eardi, for periods of time on which history is silent ; and open- 
ed up a magnificent* series of formations, changes, decomr 
positions, volcanoes — ^plants, animals and races — genera and 
species extinct — affording the evidence of miracles not lesa 
wonderful, and not less convincing, than those on which the 
Christian Revelation is founded. Human testimony says the 
Sceptic may deceive — ^in reply, says the philosopher, these 
miracles thus legibly written upon matter — a record itself 
visible ^^ to the eye, tangible to the hand, cannot de- 
ceive; and makes the evidences of miracles rest on the soun- 
dest foundation. But in Geography and in Astronomy how 
boundless the acquisitions, and into what magnificent and 
unseen vistas do they lead. We know the earth to be a pla- 

*See upon this subject Buckland*8 Bridgewater Treatises. — 
Geology, chap. 13, on the general History of Fossil Organic 
Remains, p. 106, and Gesner's Geology for the Cumberland 
Coal Fields of Nova Scotia, p. 158, 159. 



Bet— and every part of it has been travelled. Parry haa stood 
althe centre of the North Pole, and discovery is busy Id 
letch liie centre of the Antartic circle, yet unpiercedanduB- 
faiowxi. The quadrant, chronometer and theodolite enable ui 
to have the planets and stars as beacons to guide our vesaell 
acroes the vast and unfathomable seas. The poles of the eartj^ 
ire believed to have been changed — ^the Continents,* now ii^ 
habited, lay for ages embedded in the depths of the oeeao^ 
and are covered with the relics and debris of extinct volea* 
noes. The sea is advancing on some continents and retreat- 
ing fiom others ; and in looking forward to future ages we 
eee the coral worm raising up new temples and worlds in 
the Eastern seas. For what destiny is it, it may be asked, 
tas an instinct so curious and perfect, been conferred upon 
these myriads of insects, that they raise their erectionsf on 
the best principles of science, to resist the pressure and vio*^ 
lence of the wave, and thus carry out the designs of a Pro- 
vidence, far, indeed, beyond the limited comprehensions of 
man. Turn, however, to astronomy — to the simplicity of its 
-laws and unerring calculations, by which the motions of the 
etaiB and planets, and even the comets in their eccentric or- 
bits, have been defined for a century past, and, if the past 
can guide the future, for centuries to come. If, however, 
contemplation is lost in the distant ages and formations of the 
world of which the discoveries of Geology are the record — 
in the elegant and coloured structures, matchless, it is said, 

•Lyeirs Geology, 4 vol. p. 320, chap. 25, on the relative 
contiguity of Mountain chains. 

tLyell's Geology, 3 vol. p. 274. In Capt. Hall's travels in 
Loo choc, there is a beautiful picture drawn of the appearance 
pfthe Coral reefs, 

c 
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in their beauty and proportions, regularly springing up tff 
the surface of the broad Pacific — the mind is even further 
lost and subdued when we reflect on the boundless discove* 
hetf of the telescope, and trace in^ the nehtdmtsi stars, the 
semblance and probability of truth that systems and worlds 
are in the progress of change and creation in the heavens. — 
In Whe well's Bridge water treatise on astronomy and general 
physicSj there is a chapter devoted to the nebular hypothe- 
sis^: the following passage is drawn from it — ^p. 146 to 148L 
" The reflections just stated may be illustrated by the fur- 
ther consideration of the nebular hypothesis. This opinion 
lefers us to a sun surrounded with an atmosphere of enor^- 
mously elevated temperature revolving and cooling. But 
as we ascend to a still earlier period, what state of things 
are we to support ? — at still higher temperature, a still more* 
diffused atmosphere. Laplace conceives that in its prilnitive 
state the sun consisted in a diflused luminosity, so as to re- 
semble those nebuls& among the fixed stars, which are seen 
by the aid of the telescope, and which exhibit a nucleus 
more or less brilliant, surrounded by a cloudy brightness. — 
" This anterior state was itself preceded by other states in 

which the nebulous matter was more and more diffuse, the 

I 

nucleus being less and less luminous. We arrive," Laplace 
sayi^ ^ in this manner at a nebulosity so diffuse, that its ex«> 
istance could scarcely be suspected." 

** Such is," he adds, " in fact the first state of the nebulsa 
which Herschel discovered by means of his powerful teles- 
copes. He traced the progress of condensation not indeed in 
one nebulae, for this progress can only become perceptible 
(o us in the course of 9enturies, but in the assemblage of 



■ebolc; mach in the same manner as in a large fbrest w% 
mtj trace the growth of trees among the examples of difl^ 
eat ages which stand side by side. He saw in the first 
jilace the nebulous matter dispersed, in the different parts 
of the aky. He saw in some of these patches this mat- 
ter feebly condensed roond one or more fiiint nucleus. — 
In other nebule these nudei were bri|^ter in proportion 
to the surrounding nebulosity ; when, by a further conden- 
sation, the atmosphere of each nucleus becomes separate 
from the others, the result is multiple nebulous stars formed 
by brilliant niic2et very near each other, and each surrounded 
by an atmosphere ; sometimes the nebulous matter condens- 
ing in a uniform manner has produced nebulous systems, 
which are called jdanetary,* Finally a still greater degree 
of condensation transforms all these nebulous systems into 
stars. The nebul® classed according to this philosophical 
view, indicate, with extreme probability their future trans- 
formation into stars, the anterior nebulous condition of the 
stars which now exist 

• Leaving then to other persons, and to future ages to de- 
cide upon the scientific merits of the nebular hypothesis, we 
conceive that the final fate of this opinion must in sound 
reason strengthen the view which we have been endeavour- 
ing to illustrate, — ^the view of the universe, as the work of a 
wise and good Creator. Let it be supposed that the point 
to which this hypothesis leads us is the ultimate point of phy- 
sical science ; that the farthest glimpse we can obtain of the 



•See Nichors Architecture of the Heavens, for a full and 
popular developement of the Nebular theory. 
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IhaiteHal nniveise, by our natural faculties, ^ow it to as oc-- 
otipied by a boundless abyss of luminous matter. StiU we 
isk, how space came to be thus occupied, — how matter catiae 
to be thus Inminods ? If we establish, by physical prooiky 
Ifaat the firat act which can be traced in the history of the.' \ 
irorld, is, that ^ there was light,'' we shall still be led even 
by our natural reason to suppose, that before this could ocn 
cur **Grod swd, let there be light'* 

If any additional arguments were required to lift this age 
to a standard far superior to all those which have preceded 
it, it would be the lofly and pre-eminent station which Britain 
occupies in the Congress of Nations. Although but a small : 
apeck or point lying on the outline of the broad map of the 
old woild — ^not larger than some principalities in the Ger^ 
manic league or a district of France — she rules nearly iu-i 
preme over the destinies of the world. To what does she 
owe this high pre-enunence ? to the vigour — intellectual and 
physical — of the Saxon race. . It is to these characteristics 
of her people she is indebted for her past advances in the 
arts — sciences — ^wealth and letters, and especially for that 
high moral influence she unquestionably enjoys. It is by 
them her soil has been covered with Cities, Manufactories, 
Castles, Temples and Minsters, embodying all that is solid, 
ideal an J beautiful — and her ports filled with her countless 
commercial and naval marine ; by them she has been, and 
is, enabled to lead the way in literature and science, and ex- 
ercise a fiipvereign, though secret influence, on the rule and 
policy of other states. But, under the decrees of Providence, 
she cannot have been raised thus to this state of civilization, 
^ have such influence confined to that narrow sphere in 



m tlK facticii aita^ tlKv 
cf prodocdaOy htxe imde tiM ii<fi ill tn^ 
the iateHMl denaM, and fiKced them to sedk 
fir tiieir flvpfan prodnctkiiiaL To these agioi 
fiv the cmtiaii of her fixeign ooomieroe; 
ad it is theK woodofid, and jet ever increesang powerai 
vhich give anch an mipnke to the powers of colonization.^- 
Uk. MM tme^ as befive soggested, and it is a dream of philo- 
sophf so heaotifiil that one knres to ding to it, that the clt»> 
tarn otMshdm are the elements oi new systems and worlds 
in the progiess of creation — if the coral woimin rearing its 
fjnnUjui ea is ^reading the basis of new continents and em- 
pires over the Pacific, it is but fdlowing out the harmony 
which the umverse every where displays, and gives unity 
iikI system to the Physical and Moral World to believe^ 
that the elevadon to which Britain has reached, and the co* 
hmial system she has fostered, is a part of a great and mag- 
uficent plan of which the present developements are work* 
iDg fin* futority. Certain it is, however, that these &cti 
seem to unfdd the outline of a benevolent and practical de- 
^ lign to eztfflid the Institutions, the improvements, and the li* 
teratm« of Europe over the Eastern Archipelaga New 
PnlUnil, Van Dieman's Land, New Zealand have each th% 
elements of a New Britain starting on its race of prosperir 
ty, with her Institutions, and that nobler inheritance — th« 
gathered experience of some three thousand years — extendingi 
r^ning, and adorning eveiy branch of human knowledge.— 
Into every Colony Ehigland carries her Constitution, her 
kw% bar actti, her literature^ and that which is the best gift 
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within the moderate distance of one and a half days' journey %. 
and that the broad Atlantic could be traversed from the ona 
Continent to the other, in elegant and floating Hotels, in tiia 
brief space, and with almost unerring certainty, of 10 to 14 
(lays^ he would have been treated as a visionary, and his pre* 
dictions laughed to scorn. And yet all these achievements' 
have been accomplished; The speed of art surpasses even 
the fleetoess of the clouds. In a strong gale they fly at the 
rate of *40 miles an hour — a balloon has been driven at the 
late of 80 miles. The steam carriages on the Great Wes- 
tern Railway between London and Bristol, go regularly f40- 
lailes an hour — in the Liverpool and Manchester Railway a- 
i^eed (^ 70 miles per hour has been accomplished. Dr. 
Lardner, in his treatise on the steam engine, has asserted, 
that the mails will yet be conveyed, on th& rail road, at the 
inconceivable, and ahnost fearful, rate of 100 miles per hour. 
There is scarcely a sea or magnificent river into which the 
Steam boat has not penetrated. In the river Hudson a speed 
hsB been reached of 25| miles per hour, the average of the 
boats there is 18 miles per hour. They are upon the Elbe 
Bpd the Rhone — have ascended the Rhine as far as Chalons 
—penetrate Austria and Hungary from the Black Sea by the 
Danube — encircle the shores of the Mediterranean from Gib- 
raltar to Venice, and from Malta to Alexandria — ^navigate 
the Ited Sea, the Persian Gulf, and §convey the mails from 

: *Joyoe's Scientific Dialogues, c. 99, p, 212, new edition. 

tSee report of Select Committee on Railways, returned to 
^ouse of Commons 27th May, 1841. 

iLardaer on the Steam Engine, p. 270. 

^Lardner on the Steam Engine, p. 158. A venr excellent 
•nmniary of the History of Steam Navigation will be found in 
t^ A|>pendix io Dick's Christian Philosopher, No. 9, p. 889 



<te Knnt liidif» np tiie Eophrates and Tigria. In the ports of 
GiefttBiilainlljOO steamboats are now owned. Botthemag« 
nfficent lines of conimimieation established bj than, have 
their widest ciicle in the New World. A traveller can now 
enfceer « steam vessel in Ljveipoo], and be landed in 16 days 
in Qpebec— «nter a steam boat there, and ascending tho 
SL Lawrence and Ottawa, and by the Rideau and Welland 
GanaJs leacb Lake Erie and Lake Superior, a distance of 
6000nule8; or at Lake Erie he may pass through the Canal cut 
there leading to the Ohio, descend it and the Mississippi to New 
Qdeans, embark thence for Cuba or the Bahamas, meet the 
West India line^ and be transported to Southampton in Eng« 
land — the mighty mother of these magnificent projects — after 
oompletinga circle of 15,000 miles. In addition to these. 
Imes already formed, magnificent designs are still in contem« 
plation. Mr. McGrigor in his late work, published in Au« 
gpstl841t **^ on the Commercial and Financial Legislation 
of Modeni Europe," p. 264, refers thus to this Modem Enter- 
prise; — 

'^Many other arrangements for carrying the mails by steam 
have been made by the Treasury and Admiralty, beltwg the 
world, as it were, firom England to the Gulf of Meidco, and 
thai to meet other Steam Ships on the West of the Isthmus 
of Panama, to coammnicate over the Pacific to New Zealand 
and New Holland, — ^meeting other lines communicating with 
India, and the Red Sea ; and by crossing over the Isthmus 
of Suez, meeting the British Mail steam packets for England 



*Lardner on the Steam Engine, 3d American, from the 
6th London ed., p. 271, for the detailed account of plans in 
•ontemplation. 
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Hi Alexandria, we believe to be far from an impraeticablt 
delusion. The j^cticable and not unprofitable establish* * 
cient of all this is not far distant; especially when we all 
know how very lately the practicability of running steam 
iships across the Atlantic was questioned, doubted and de- 
eded. Yet within the last year one British subject, Mr. Cu- 
nard, has not only entered boldly into a contract with tho 
government to build four steam ships of 1200 tons, and with - 
^gines of 300 horse power each, and to run them across the 
Atlantic once a fortnight ; but he has fulfilled that, consider* 
€d most hazardous bond, by those ships having been aU con* 
«lructed, and by each of them having performed the voyage 
regularly, and with equal certainty as to time, in from el^ 
ven to twelve days, and under every circumstance of fair 
vreather, and gales, and of tremendous storms blowing either 
with or against those ships.'' 

When we reflect upon the effect which these will have 
upon *Commerce — ^upon the extension of friendly relations — 
upon the diffusion of Science, the Arts and Literature — upon 
the propagation of Christianity — all in fact which adorns and 
dignifies the human race — it will be readily conceded that 
the destinies of the world seem to stand upon a new era, and 



*Upon the effect of Commerce in the spread of civiltzatloii 
there is an excellent article in Bell's edition of Rollin's Arts 
«nd Sciences — article Commerce. See also Butler's Remi» 
Discent on the same subject. Inaugural oration on laying 
the first stone of the London Institution, p. 347. Upon this 
subject the Introduction to Parks' Law of Insurance — the first 
Lecture of Chancellor Kent's Commentaries on the Law of 
Nations — and Sir James Mcintosh's disquisition on the sam» 
subject, may be advantageously consulted to establish the be- 
neficial effect of Commerce and Christianity, in extending 
thesocial ties by which Nations are held together. 



^ 
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that a prospect is opened for the future, far more bright^ 
hopeful, and gladdening than has rested upon the past lo 
the law of mind, as in the law of physics, it is admitted that 
when the impulse of motion has once been given, the pro* 
polling power is ever on the increase, and no boundaries can 
be set to the unseen limits to which improvements may yet 
be carried. 

As another striking and leading characteristic of the age, 
I would also refer to the attention paid by every enlightened 
Government to the collection of Statistics. Within the last 
twenty years an advance has been made, almost incredible, 
in gathering up the results of past experience. They em- 
brace almost every branch of human knowledge upon which 
legislation and general laws can have any bearing or opera- 
tion. The influence of the commercial codes of every country 
— tarifis and protection — on exchahge and production, — of 
taxation upon comforts and the power of consumption — the 
results of machinery — Schools, Penitentiaries, — ^the effects of 
education upon crime, — ^the consequence of religious training 
upon national character and morals — the ruin attendant upon 
Strikes and combinations — ^the benefits of liberality in the 
laws regulating trade and exchange between different coun- 
tries — have been gathered, classified, and digested in tables 
of figures, till questions involving the prosperity of nations, 
the success of the arts, and even the' spread of intelligenca 
and religion, which before were subjects of abstract specula- 
tion and enquiry, have been reduced to settled rules and ao- 
knowledged principles. To prove the importance of these 
acquisidons we have only to turn to Baron Moreau and Du- 
pin's tables, illustrative of the progress, prosperity and greair 
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ness of England— Marshall's tables, laid before Parliament- 
»^Porter'fl tables of statistics, issued TOgularly from the Lon* 
don Board of Trade — ^Porter's admirable volumes entitled 
"Progress of the Nation**— the Journals of the London Sta* 
tistical Society, and the valuable contributions to statistics 
furnished by the press of Continental Europe and the United 
States, and it will at once be admitted that these, as laying 
a solid foundation to the science of Political Economy, which 
combines in itself the principles of government and legisla* 
tion — ^the causes which influence and extend national wealthy 
happiness and virtue, — ^would alone give this era a vast and m^ 
calculable superiority ; and yet I am satisfied the effect of 
these acquisitions is only beginning to be felt, and before long 
that they will give an entirely new impulse to the Arts, and all 
the elements of national prosperity. I allude here only to 
one result: — ^these statistics, the unerring knowledge derived 
firom experience — ^the returns and figures which camiot falsi- 
fy, have revolutionized the intelligent public mind in Eng- 
land in favour of free trade — have established the principle 
that all legitimate taxation ought to be imposed solely for the 
purposes of Revenue — ^and have united both parties in the 
British Parliament into a common and resolute policy in the 
adoption of these great principles, which, when brought into 
full action, will, it is expected, be as magnificent and wonder- 
ful in their results, as they are benign and generous in their 
intentions., The principles of firee trade — ^to buy the product 
in the country where nature yields it most bountifullyr— to 
purchase the article from the Artist whose skill enables him 
to manulacture it at the lowest rate-<-is an approximation to 
tbo Christian pnacifde of treating mankind ai a genend bfo- 
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th eibooJ, and sanooiidingaDiiatkxB with one band of BodU 



But witii this detail oi all that has been aocomplidied in 
tiie past, we have 3ret to enquire if the fields of knowledge 
IdEve been e3dnnsted — if there are jet no new regions to 
erpkfte — no new worids to diaeover, I answer these enqni- 

*Tbe mine of Political Eeonomj and Statisties upon the 
sound principles of legislation, are not jet iiill j appreciated 
in our ColtHual l^egialatiires. I recollect when Agricola, mj 
late respected parent, entered the Honse of Asaemblj in No- 
Ta-Scotia in 18^, whenever he referred to Political Economy,— t 
« science in which he was profound] j versed, — some of the lead- 
ers of that daj invariably rewarded him with a sneer ; and he was 
told it was a science not fitted for a joong coontrj, — in other 
words, that "^ we were not old enough to be wise." With all our 
advances in knowledge, even at this time, no adequate provi« 
■ion is made to collect and classify returns or fiu;ts, which are 
the firnits of experience, and the safest guide to sound conclu- 
eions. In the reports of the debates the plainest principles of 
the science are daily violated and attacked, without a defen- 
der. There is a wide field for improvement in the training of 
Provincial Statesmen. My lamented father so ofien felt the 
want of this useful and indispensable branch of knowledge in 
the Assembly of Nova Scotia, that he sketched the plan of an 
extensive work on Political Economy, and had a mass of notes 
gathered preparatory to it. They are left to his family as an 
inheritance. Death struck him down before the work was com- 
pleted, but, with all the predilections and affections of a son, 
perhaps too fondly bound to and proud of a parent, I often 
looked forward to the completion aud appearance of this book 
as likely to produce a new era in the science. The peculiar 
and searching powers of mind — the clear analysis and lo^c 
which the late Agricola could bring to the investigation of me 
most abstruse principle, are known, and, I believe, universal- 
ly acknowledged. I may be pardoned for saying here that I 
never met a mind equal to his in this science ; besides, his 
powers had often been tried, and had been followed, on some 
occasions, by brilliant success. When Commissioner of Po- 
lice in Glasgow, in 1814, during one of the excitements of 
the Cotton Weavers, he was induced by the Board, of which 
he was a member, to write a pamphlet upon wages — some 
thousands were sold in the course of a week, and I have been 
since told by his friends that it had the effect of calming the 
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lies by the following extract from Mr. Dick's Improyement 
of Knowledge, being the concluding passage of the section 
in^ which he illustrates that Scientific knowledge will render 
mechanics more skilful, and enable tliem to' make improve- 
ments in the Arts and in the physical Sciences, with which 
their occupations are connected, 

"We have, therefore, every reason to hope, that, were 
scientific knowledge universally diffused among the working 
classes, every department of the useful arts would proceed 
with a rapid progress to perfection, and new arts and inven- 
tions, hitherto unknown, be introduced on the theatre of the 
world, to increase the enjoyments of domestic society, and 
to embellish the face of nature. No possible limits can be 
assigned to the powers of genius, to the resources of science, 
to the improvement of machinery, to the aids to be derived 
from chymical researches, and to the industry and ^Hl of 
mechanics and labourers when guided by the light which 
scientific discoveries have difiused around them. Almost 



excitement — of convincing even the leaders of it they were 
wrong, and of thus restoring the city to peace. Several of 
the copies of this pamphlet are in my possession. — For the star 
tistics of the Colonies, reference may be made to the Parlia- 
mentary Tables by Mr. Porter, and published in separate vo- 
lumes, entitled " Colonies;" to the " Blue Books," being an- 
nual official Returns made to the Colonial Secretary by the 
Provincial Secretaries of the different Colonies, and of which 
copies are now sent to the Assemblies — to Montgomery Mar- 
tin's " British Colonies," a work chiefly devoted to statistics 
— to the "Colonial Library;" by the same author; — and for 
the statistics of our Trade, to Bliss' Pan^phlets, and Young's 
Letters to Lord Stanley, on the " Rights of Fishery and Colo- 
nial Policy," — Bouchette's British Dominions in North Ame- 
rica,— the appendixes to Lord Durham's Report are full of Sta- 
tistical information relative to the Colonies of British North 
America. 
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tfBTf new discovery in nature lays the foundation of « 
new art ; and since the recent discoveries in chymistry lead 
to the conviction that ilht properties and powers of material 
tuhsianees are only beginning to he discovered — the resource! 
<^art must, in some measure, keep pace with our knowledge 
of the powers of nature. It is hy seizing on these powerfi 
and employing them in subserviency to his designs, thatmaa 
bafl been enabled to perform operations which the whole uni- 
ted force of mere animal strength could never have accon>- 
plished. Steam, galvanism, the atmospheric pressure, ozy- 
gen, hydrogen, and other natural agents, formerly unnoticed 
or unknown, have been called into action by the genius of 
JBcience ; and, in the form of steam-boats and carriages. Vol- 
taic batteries, gasometers and air-balloons, have generated 
forces, effected decompositions, difiused the most brilliani 
illaminations, and produced a celerity of motion both on sea 
and land, which have astonished even the philosophical 
world, and which former generations would have been dis- 
posed to ascribe to the agencies of infernal demons^" 

* ^'or let it he argued that the great hulk of mankindj par- 
Hcularly the middling and lower ranks of Sodetyj are incapoh 
Ue of making any important discoveries in Science. If whal 
we have already stated be correct, they are possessed of all 
the essential requisites not only for acquiring all the elemen- 
tary principles of knowledge, but also for penetrating beyond 
the circle which marks the present boundaries of science— 
They are all organised in nearly the same manner, (a few 
insulated individuals only excepted) and consequently havo 
nearly an equal aptitude for the exercises of conception, 
judgment, and ratiocination. They have the same organ* of 
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tensation, and the same powers of intellect, as persons in the 
highest ranks of society. The grand scene of the universe 
is equally open to peasants and mechanics, as to j^rinces and 
legislators ; and they have the same opportunities of making 
observations on the phenomena of nature, and the processei 
of art, — ^nay, in many instances, their particular situatiom 
And modes of life afford them peculiar advantages in thif 
respect, which are not ex\joyed by persons of a superior rank. 
In short, they have the same innate curiosity and taste for 
relishing such investigations, provided the path of knowledge 
be smoothed beforo them, and their attention thoroughly di- 
rected to intellectual acquisitions, 

*' Mr, agaiuy should it he objected that an aiterUion to 9uA 
nljeda, and an exquisite relish for mental enjoyments wouid 
ur\/U tJianfor the ordinary duties of active life. Every man 
under a well-regulated government, enjoys a cetain portion 
of leisure from the duties of his station, which, in too many 
instances, is either wasted in listless inaction, or in the pur- 
suits of folly and dissipation. This leisure is all that is re- 
quisite for the purpose in view. It would only be requisite 
that during its continuance the train of thoughts should be 
directed into a channel which would lead to more pleasing 
associations, and more substantial pleasures, than the gene- 
ral current of human thought is calculated to produce. That 
those who are in the habit of exercising their faculties as ra- 
tional subjects, are thereby rendered more unfit for the com- 
mon duties of life, it would be absurd to suppose. Ho who 
habitually exercises his judgment on scientific subjects is 
gradually improving his mental powers, and must, from tJiis 
very circumstance be better qualiHod tlian others for cxor« 
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cisiiig tliem in his particular trade or professioa For the 
hsbit of exerting the ihtellectual faculties in any one depart- 
ment, must necessarily fit them for vigorous exertion on any 
other subject, whether mechanical, agricultural, social or 
domestic, to which the attention may he directed. The 
evils which at present derange the harmony of society, so far 
from arising from a vigorous exertion of intellect, are to be 
ascribed, for the most part, to an opposite cause. The in- 
tellectual powers, in the case of the great bulk of mankind, 
lie in a great measure dormant, their energies are not miff}- 
ciently exerted in any department of active life ; and when 
occasionally aroused from their inactivity, they are too fre- 
quently exercised in the arts of deception, of mischief, and 
of human destruction. To direct the current of human 
thought, therefore, into a different channel, besides its influ- 
ence on the progress of Science, would be productive of ma- 
ny happy effects on the social and moral condition of man- 
kind ; and as far as my experience goes, with a very few excep- 
tionSf I have found that those who are addicted to ratumal 
pursuits^ are the most industrums and respectable memJbers of 
civU and Christian society,^ 

These sound and cheerful views will be more fully illus- 
trated in a subsequent part of this volume. I give them here 
upon this authority, because the author ranks high as a po- 
pular and philosophical writer, and because, with his sanc- 
tion, I trust they will be embedded, as admitted principles, 
into the Colonial mind, 

D 
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LECTURE II. 



ItttrodncUon to General Literature and Sclenoe i Tl&e ef- 
Teeta and benefit of tlieir cultivation on lndlTldaal«, 
and nAtlonsi Comparison 1»eti¥een Antlent and Modern 
KnoWledif e— ( Contmued, ) 

Contents. 

Remarkable features of the Age in the di^Tusion of learning — 
state of Education— New principles in the schools— Education 
of circumstances — Penny Magazines — Popular Publications 
— ^Fellenberg — Brougham — Birbeck — History of W. and Rt. 
Chambers, and of Chambers' Journal, &c. — On the extent 
and proffagation of Christianity — a Relijrion of Reason^— 
Keith on the Prophecies. — Evidences oT Improvement in 
this Age — Catholic Emancipation — Teniperance — Flans to 
civilize Africa bv Buxton — Science now the hand-maid of 
Religion — Buckland's defence of the Bible-<*-Tbe Bible not 
intended to teach Science. — Institutues, and their effects 
' opon social and public principles — Dr. Chalmers and Lord 
. Brougham on the necessity of instructing the people in Po- 
litical Economy^Progress of mind cannot be resisted — 

- Wisdom of directing it — New views on Education— It is a 
basiness of the State. 

But this age is remarkable, and it is ifi this point of 
scrperiority, and the bearing it has upon our present aigu- 
ment, I now press it upon the notice of the Institute) in th^ 
care U has extended to the educOJ^an of the people. The system 
ptoued in Colleges has been modernized, and their ancient 
privileges invaded and broken down, so as to open their 
{tortals, and extend their benefits to classes before excluded. 
In London alone the two rival institutions of the London 0ni- 
versity and Kings' College, bid fair to dim the honoi? of 
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their elder sifters of Cambridge and Oxford. Schools havi 
been mtildplied ; and the classics and popular sciences taugh 
to those, to whom before they were unknown and inaccessi- 
ble. The Minister of education forms an important membe 
of the cabinet, in most popular governments. A libera 
quota of the public funds is placed at his disposal. France 
Prussia, the Russian Autocrat, and America*, pursue wit] 



^I have now before me a Report upon Elementary Publii 
Instruction, laid before the Legislature of Ohip in 18^, by Di 
Calvin E. Stowe, Professor of one of the Literary Institution 
of that State, and giving the results of a tour then recently 
made by him in Europe, under the authority of the Genera 
Assembly, in order to enquire into the Educational Institu 
tions of the Old World, and to frame a practical and efficien 
system of Common School Education for their own State.^ 
It has been printed by the Legislatures of Ohio, Pennsylva 
nia, Massachusetts — copies sent to the School Districts — am 
has been published in Michi^rap, New York, and several othe 
States. Notwithstanding this extensive supplv, the demam 
Jtill continues, and a new edition has been latelv published ii 
Boston. "In the progress of my tour,*' says the author, " 
visited England, Scouand, France, Prussia, and the differen 
States of Germany ; and had an opportunity to see the cele 
brated Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glas 
gow, Paris, Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, Heidelberg, and some o 
Uiers: and I was every where received with the greatest kind 
ness, and every desirable facility was afforded me for the pro 
secution of my inquiries. But, knowing that a solid founda 
tion must be laid before a durable superstructure can be rear 
ed, and being aware that, on this principle, the chief attentioi 
of our Legislature is, and for the present must be, directed t< 
our common schools, my' investigation of the universities wu 
comparatively brief*— and the most of my time was spent ii 
visiting the best district schools I could hear of, and idso tb 
hiffh schools intended for the business education of younj 
men, and the institutions for the education of teachers.*'— 
After alluding to the efforts of William Frederick the III o 
Prussia, and the Catholic King Louis of Bavaria, and evei 
the Autocrat Nicholas of Russia, married to a daughter of th( 
Prussian monarch, and who inherits much of her father's spi 
rit, — he thus reverts to the exertions for pducation making ix 
the different kingdoms of the world :— " Thus three sovereigns 
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common zeal this noble course of national advancement Re- 
foim has thus reached and recast the learning of the schools ; 
but the effect of improvement, ^the march of intellect" is 
diiefly to be traced in the edvcaJHon of drcwmslancea^ to which 
the popular mind is subjected. I allude to the number of 



representing the three great divisions of Christendom, the 
Protestant, the Romish, and the Greek, are now zealously en- 
gaged in doinff, what despotic soverei^s have seldom done 
beS>re— enlightening and educating their peopl'e ; and that tSo 
with better plans of instruction, and a more eiBcient aecom- 
plishment in practice, than the world has ever before witness- 
ed. Nor is the spirit of education confined to these nations. 
The kingdom of Wirtemburg, and the grand duchy of Baden 
are not behind Prussia or Bavaria. The smaller states of Grer- 
many, and even old Austria, are pushing forward in the same 
career ; France is all awake ; Spain and Italy are beginning 
to open their eyes ; the government of England, which has 
hitherto neglected the education of the common people more 
than any omer Protestant country of Europe — is beginning to 
bestir itself; and even the Sultan of Turkey, and the Pacha 
of Egypt, are looking around for well-qualified teachers to go 
among their people. In Limdon and Paris, J saw Turks^ A- 
rubs^ and Greeks , who had been sent by their respective go- 
vernments to these cities^ for the express purpose of being edu- 
cated for teachers in their native countries; if notrorthe whole 
people, at least for the favoured few. At Canstantinople a 
society has been formed for the promotion of useful knowledge, 
which publishes a monthly journal, edited by on6 of the Turas, 
who studied in Paris ; and the Sultan now emplovs a French 
teacher in his capital, whom he especially invited from France. 
And here too, in our own country, in the movements of New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
several other of the States, we are strongly reminded of the 
educational zeal of the ag[e. In short, the whole world seems 
to be awake, and combining in one simultaneous effort for the 
spread of education ; and sad indeed will be the condition of 
tiat community which lags behind in this universal march.'* — 
I recommend this cheap tract, published by Marsh, Capen, 
jLyon, and' Webb, Boston, as giving an admirable body of 
WtSB and suggestions, relative to Common and Normal Schools, 
'«-4)ut I will refer to it again in the chapter devoted to these 
^objects. 
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Periodicals* and Newspapers published and circulated—the 
innumerable host of volumes issuing &om the press, in the 
form of Cabinet Cyclopedias, Family Libraries, &c, under 
the patronage of societies for the ^diffusion of useM know- 
ledge, which are intended to bring Science and Literature 
within the reach and means of the middle orders ; the estab- 
lishment of societies for the learned, of which the British 
Association for. the adyancement of Science is one brilliant 
example ; and of Mechanics' Institutes for the Artizans and 
<^)eratiye classes ; and lastly, ihe publication of those Jour- 
nals and Penny Magaidnes, which, in their sober sense,^ ee^ 
gsbcious maxims^^^ their philosophy and literary executk)0^ 
when contrasted with the cheapness of their price, — are such 
honourable tro^e» to the gedSm and" Arts of the age. In 
France and Germany the same sort of publications appear in 
ccHintless variety, and have immenise circulation. And yet 
with these obvious improvements in sodety — ^in the advance 

' • » • 

of. the sciences and the aits — ^ii| the munber of publicationsi 
• ■ " t '- — ■ 

* The circumstance which most distinguishes the . pre^ 
sent era of British Literature from all.otherpt is the general 
difiusion both of useful and ornamental kno^ifladge among e- 
very rank of society, in a- manner unkjiown to former timea, 
and yet unknown to every other nation. With all the faults 
imputable to newspapers and other periodical effusions of the 
press, how much useful information, is di0Used by them to 
eveiT rank of society. The. author of au, .excellent article ip 
the Edinburgh Review for October^ 1819). shows, that in a gv 
ven time, an Englishman reads a6ou^ seventy-five times .«§ 
much of the newspapers of hid^untry, a8^a..]rrenc;^man dqem. 
of his. What a spread of information? It may he said, that 
the reading might be more usefi4 and. edifying: bu^ wt^% an 
exercise of the .mental powers! wjiat an exci|fiP9ent to betters 
readin? and further attainments ! A person oa^ se^lpm fin4 
himself in a mixed society in- which there is not more thao; 
one person both elegantlv and extensively instructed.— Bul- 
ger 'jr Reminiscenees, p. 304. 
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in their triple ibnn of vohnoes, periodicala, and oevspaperB— - 
in the incieaaed intelUgeneo — in tbe aocdznnlation of public 
and private wealth — th^e exist certain classes who pretend 
that mankind are retrograding, and that in religion and all 
the dement? of social virtae and happiness, our destinies are 
less propitioiiB now than in former ages — and this they at- 
tribute to the spread of education, and contend, that as in a 
primeval age, the "tree of knowledge is the root of eviL'^ 

Among the great men who have been the instruments of ef- 
fecting these comprehensive changes in, the spread of popu- 
lar knowledge, alluded to in a previous page, and have lent 
toe energy and impulse of superior talents and resolute pur- 
pose to the opinions and actions of the age, there arc a few 
who have erected monuments for themselves, in the respect 
and affections of the people, which^ can never be shaken 
downu In th^ first rank of these stand *Pestalozzi ; the be- 
tievolent Feilenburg, the inventor of the industrial and Nor- 
mal School ; Dr. Birheck, the father of tbe Institutes, which 
fintopened the portals of science to tbe operative classes ; and 
Lord Brougham, who has laboured for years to reform the 
educational institutions of England — to expose-and eradicate 

*The name of this Philanthropist is entitled to the first place 
among the friends of popular education. ^^ To him is due the 
praise of first presenting the gn^id truth, now the foundation 
of all the efforts making with such signal success, for the im- 
provement of our kind — that the pleasures of science are the 
inheritance of the poor, as well as the patrimony of tbe rich/' 
In his establishment at Stantz, '^ he was led to adopt the plan 
of teaching bv way of mutual Instruction, afterwards invent- 
ed fay Dr. Bell at Madras, and^by Joseph Lancaster in Eng- 
kody each app^jently without any knowledge of what the r>- 
ther had previously done." Se6 Dr. Mayo's Lectures at the 
Royal Institution, Albemarle street, London. Substanee of 
tbe principles of Pestalozzi. — £d. Review, vol. 47, p. 1 18. 
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the abuses in endowments, and to extend to the nation a 
general and enlightened systenL He and his associates wem 
the founders of the London *Society " for the difiusion of ose- 

*The history of this Society will be found in a Memorial laid 
before the Senate at Washington, on the 18th Feb., 1839, by 
a Committee sent by the ^^ American Society for the diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge," founded in New- York in 1836, and 
incorporated by the Legislature of that State in 1837. The 
Memorial, " praying the attention of Congress to the impor- 
tant objects of that Instritution," gives not only a full synop^ 
sis of their own patriotic intentions and designs, but a history 
of the leading societies founded in Europe for literary and re- 
ligious purposes. It was prepared, I believe, by the R^vd. 
Gorham D. Abbott — the brother of the celebrated Jacob Ab* 
bolt — and gave the results of >a tour made by him in Europe, 
and a collection of literary statistics, embracing some volumes 
of manuscripts. He has acquired a wide and deserved fame 
for his exertions in the spread of popular literature. " There 
are in London,'* says the Memorial, ^* no less than twenty- 
six associations, comprising 13,300 members, founded for the 
sole purpose of promoting me interests of learning and science, 
and for diffusing useful knowledge." It gives a history of the 
society for promoting Christian Knowledge— of the Saturday 
Magazine and Penny Magazine— and of the Public Societies 
in Paris for the advancement of national and similar olrjects. 
The memorial is published in octavo form, 83 pages, and is 
numbered [235] of the Senate papers, 25th Congress, 3d ed%, 
and these references to it are given thus minutely, because 
it is a publication which I hope to see widely circulated in 
these provinces. The American Society numbers among its 
Executive officers, several of the first literary names of Ame- 
rica — Gallatin, Hamilton, Everett, Webster, Abbott, Stowe, 
Golquhoun — and to give an accurate view of the useful and 
benevolent intentions of its founders, the following extracts 
are derived from the conclusion of the Memorial : — " Our ob- 
ject in presenting these sketches of European societies, has 
been to show how much talent and philanthropic enterprise 
are employed abroad, in associated effbrts to advance the in- 
terests of literature, science, and the arts ; and to diffuse a- 
iiiong all classes of the community select publications, adapt- 
ed to the popular taste, and calculated to promote the highest 
welfare of men. If in England such societies are found deei- 
rable, and such results have attended their labors, surely si- 
iiYilar ones may exert a most valuable influence in a country 
like ours, where intelligence and virtue ate acknowledged, by 
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fill knowledge,^ to whom the world is indebted for the Pen- 
ny Magazine. The same band of the friends of enlighten- 
ed education, of which his Lordship and Mr. Homer were 

Qommon consent, to be the only pillar of all that is valuable 
in oar institutions. The already protracted length of this 
pamphlet precludes any further notice of foreign societies, or 
the insertion of statistics relative to the progress of the press 
in our own and other countries. Suffice it to say, that the an- 
nual issues of the English press average about twelve hundred 
volumes: those of the French and German, five thousand 
e4ch. In ten years to come, estimating from the increase du- 
Einff ten years past, there will be issued in England, France, 
and Germany, more than oru hundred and fifty thousand new 
books. There are now more than eighty periodicals in Great 
Britain, devoted to all the various departments of useful hu- 
man knowledge. Manv of them are conducted with great 
ability. The number also in France and Germany is v^ry 
considerable. From all these foreign resources, as well as 
from the increasing productions of American talent, the com- 
mittee hope to bring together, and to issue in the most sub- 
stantial and attractive manner, whatever may subserve the 
best interests of society, in its social, intellectual, and mdral 
relations. The first great object of the society is the publica- 
tion of a library for me schools of our countrv, designed to 
embrace, when completed, a few hundred volumes, written 
and Compiled with special reference to the wante of the y outli 
of our country. It will include in the range of its subjects 
works in the various departments of knowledge, most inter- 
esting and useful to the great body of the people ; including 
history, voyages, and travels, biography, natural liistory, the 
physical, intellectual, moral, and political sciences, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, arts, commerce, the belles lettres, s^nd 
the historv and philosophy of education; the whole to be pre- 
pased with a view to the difEerent ages, tastes, circumstances, 
9nd capacities of readers. The Committee have already adopt' 
ed and published under their sanction a library of fifty zo^ 
/««te«, selected with much care from existing publications, to 
meet the immediate wants of our schools, while they go on as 
fast as possible to complete the plan announced in their pub- 
lished prospectus. They present to the country the. first fifty 
vplumes, chtefiy standard works of perman{»nt interest and 
value| which have already received extensively the public 
approbation in this country and in Europe, as the commence- 
ment of the series, to be extended from time to time, until it 
shdl comprise a well-selected and comprehensive library of 
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the acknowledged leaders, raised the London Univelrsit;. — 
Out of the spirit of usefiil rivalry which these engendered, 
the King's College sprang np, and the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge appointed their committee for general 
literature and education, whose school-books and publica- 
tions are so honorable to them and to the age. Baron Du- 
pin, Cousin, and Victor Hugho are all entitled to be pla- 
ced on this list for their exertions in France. But last, though 
not least, in this branch of honorable exertion, I refer with 
unqualified praise to the names of the Chambers of Edin- 
burgh, whose journal was the precursor of the Penny Ma- 
gazinesL It has the honour of being the first periodical of 
this kind published in Europe, and the brilliant success 
which has attended it, — the circulation of 70,000 numbers 
weekly, which it has ei]uoyed for years, — ^has enabled these 



useful knowledge, worthy of a place in every school-room of 
oar country. It will be the greatest care of the committee 
that the whole be pervaded and characterised by a spirit of 
Christian morality, calculated to refine and elevate the moral 
<^haracter of our nation. The eommittee are now making ar- 
rangements with authors in different parts of the United States, 
for the preparation of various works adapted to the purposes 
of the society. A library for mechanics, another for farmers, 
oneibr seamen, one for children, &c, &c.,'will engage at- 
tention so soon as they can be advantageously, commenced, — 
8ome of the proposed works it is intended to carry through 
the press as speedily as they can be prepared « It is expected 
also that the society will take measures to obtain from £ng> 
land and France such facilities as can be commanded there, 
f<p the efficient prosecution of the objects in view, by corres- 
pbndence with authprs, publishers, and publishing institutions ; 
by importing books, stereotype casts, cuts, engravings, &«. ; 
and availing itself of all the advantages which can be derived 
from that quarter, in carrying forward its designs. The ex- 
ecutive committee respectful^ invite the attention of Ameri- 
(lan philanthropists to this subject, and solicit their aid and 
co-operation in the great work proposed.*' 
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patriotic and public spirited men to extend their enterprise 
to the ''Educational Course" and to the ''People's Edition 
of Standard Woric8''---of which the copy-right has expired. 
The past circulation and growing popularity of this journal 
is efulogy itself to the character of the age — ^its success may 
be attributed to its entire fireedom firom party and sectarian 
views, — to its salutaiy and engaging morality, — to its fervid 
tone of pure and refined Christianity, — to its admirable lessons 
cf life,— 'And the popular views it presents of literature, sci- 
ence, and the circle of the arts. With Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers I have spent many pleasant and delightful hours^— no 
ftkan was ever blesse4 with a more benign temper, a purer 
philanthropy, or a more exquisite pleasure in doing what he 
t{)ink8 practical and substantial good« His whole conversa- 
tion breathes the warmest benevolence and charity. Their es- 
tablishment is one of the wonders of the modem Athens. Their 
past life and progress is a study which cannot &il to inspire 
the yoUng with high and honorable incitements. In August, 
1841, a public entertainment was given at Peebles, Scotland* 
to order to present them with the freedcmi of that Burgh — toey 
being natives of the town. A report of tljus entertainment 
was subsequently published, in pamphlet form, for private 
circulation, and firom some of the speeches then delivered 
th0 following instructive lessons may be drawn. Of the ex- 
tent of their establishment, Mr. W. Chambers then gave the 
ibllowing account : — 

'The veiy fiiyourable manner in which all our pnblioa^ 
(ions have been received excites in us the most heartfelt 
gtatitnda At present we are distributing 160,000 sbaate 
weekly, or at the rate of 6,000,000 per annum-^-^t large por- 
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tion of which passes through the hands of a gentleman now 
present, Mr. Orr, of Paternoster Row, London. The estab- 
lishment at Edinbnrgh, at which the greater part of this li- 
terary material is prepared, I may describe as a kind of mill, 
in which cartloads of paper go in blank at one end, and come 
oMi at the other in the form of printed and bound volumes. — 
All our works are printed by machinery — hand labour being 
to us entirely out of the question. In one room of the estal>- 
lishment there are five machines, which turn out 20,000 
sheets every day, fix)m one year's end to the other ; and in 
London Mr. Orr has two machines which execute rather 
more than 40,000 per week of our sheets for English circu- 
latioa Altogether, seven machines are engaged upon. our 
works, each machine doing the work of twelve men. The 
paper which we consume amounts to about 1500 reaxns in a 
month, or 18,000 reams in the year, and is all made on the 
£sk, near Penicuik. To give you a better idea of the quan- 
tity of paper consumed in a year, if it were all spread out in 
a line, sheet by sheet, it would extend over 3000 mUes (great 
applause)^'' 

Of their Education he thus speaks — ^what a noble reward 
to the parent who has laboured to implant the principles of 
religion and morality into the bosoms of her children » — 
"The truth is, like every one who has been reared in the 
country, amidst hills and dales and sparkling rivers and ri- 
valets, I remain a passionate admirer of every thing rural-- 
I consider that ^o boy can be said to be rightly educated 
who does not spend several years in the country. There he 
ha^ an q)portunity of going to one of the highest sources of 
inatruction— the book of Nature, a work of which God him- 
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self is the author (applause). There he learns a thousand 
useful facts in connection with natural histoiy. He is prac- 
tically made acquainted with various tribes of animals, trees, 
herbs, flowers, rivers, and learns much that he could never 
acquire in the confined streets and alleys of a city (hear, hear, 
and cheers). Well, then, Gentlemen, that was a species of 
education which I had the happiness of enjoying amongst 
you, and which has been of incalculable value to me through 
life. But here, also, I was prepared in other respects for the 
business of the great world. I here first received a taste Tot 
literary and scientific pursuits from my father,* and here did 
I receive the elements of instruction in the principles of re- 
ligion and morals from my esEcellent mother (great applause). 
These were precious lessons. Well do I remember, as if it 
were but yesterday, the plaiivbut emphatic manner in which 
my parents used to point out the superior value of honesty 
and steadiness over irregularities, even when combined with 
all the brilliancy of genius ; contrasting the condition of in- 
dividuals who followed these opposite lines of conduct, the 

beautiful opening verses of the Psalmist were poured into my 

* 

listening ears — 

»^ He shall be like a tree that grows 

Near planted by a river, 
That in his season yields his fruit. 

And his leaf fadeth never; 
And all he doth shall prosper well 

The wicked are not so; 
But like they axe unto the chaff 

That winds drive to and fro." 

''Surely, gentlemen, it is to the mode of youthful culture 
that I here point out, that not only we, but hundreds of young 
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Scotsmen who leava the scenes of their childhood, owe nmc 
of their success la Cfe (cheers).'' 

The success and character of the Journal is thus sin^ 
eketdiiedi-^ Chambei^s Edinburgh Jovnwl was started i 
Februaiy 183^ The succesfs of this cheap periodical we 
altogether amazing^ Of the first number 30,000 copies wlk 
sold in a few days. The circulation rose rapidly, from th 
))oint, and has been for some years about 70,000 copies wee) 
ly (great applause). I wish yon to understand, gentlemei 
that there were oheap sheets prk)r to the publieation of Chan 
bers's Journal; and, therefore, the only claim of originalil 
which we put forward, is that of imparting to that humbl 
order of publications some degree of originality and a pet 
feotly sound moral tone. Our design was to furnish, at tl: 
smallest charge, a w^kly store of haimless amusement an 
really useful instruction to those classes of the people wt 
had hitherto been in a great measure excluded from a part 
cipation in the pleasures and advantages of literature, 
wish you also to remark, that^ in carrsdng these objects inl 
execution, we took especial care to avoid all topics of a coi 
troversial nature (hear, hear). We wrote not, and do not no 
write, fbr any sect, party, or class. These are distinctioi 
of which, in our literary capacity, we know nothing ; neithi 
do we write for any country, or time, or season, but fi 
mankind at large (loud applause). We would not even wonu 
the ccmscientious convictions of a Mahometan— we would a 
tempt to instmct and amuse him, and by that means dii^ 
the mist of error in Tdiich he was involved, but never fn 
counter to his prejudices (cheers^ By thus keeping aloi 
from prejudices and prepossessions, and in an especial ma< 
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ner writing in the cause* of the poor and the helpless, we have 
gsdned almost a universal auditory ; atid 1 believe no men 
trho ever wielded the same xnightjr engine had reason to say 
they had made fewer enemies. If we are doing any good, 
geodemen^ by adopting and following this course^ I hold it 
to be no small matter that our success has indtteed many 
other labourers to enter the same field of exertion. We have 
been imitated by dozens, and all have our best wishes for 
their success (hear, hear^ No imitation^ however, has eter 
lesened our own circulation, which, without any ^strinsc 
aid whatsoever, contipues daily to increase (cheers^ With 
respect to the quality of the literature embraced in the pages 
of our Journal, and of which you have been pleased to ez-^ 
press so high encomiums^ I feel that I only perform an act 
of justice in awarding incomparably the largest share of any 
merit it possesses to my brother (tremendous cheers and ura- 
viog of handkerchief)— ^r, with a few exceptions, he has^ 
pecuied all those original essays on men and maamers which 
are allowed to confer upon the work its highest value as iv 
literary production." 

. On the health of Mrs. Chambers being given-~the mother 
of these two sons, of whom Scotland may be justly proud — 
Mr. W. Chambeivmade the following exquisite and toucl^ng 
reply i-^** I feel this toast to be altogether overwhelming. I 
can stand any allusion to myself; but I am overcome by y«nr 
kind notice of my mother. It is to her kindness we owe 
everything. Throughout years of adversity she buoyed up 
our ycmthful hopes, and taught us to look forward to the re- 
wards cf hoo^ industry ; and, in the event of our being at 
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laiit unmiccessfuly she pointed out the value of a good con- 
science, which at all events we had it in our power to secure 
(cheers). It is certainly one of the most gratifying cijcan*- 
stances in the whole of my history, to look back upon those 
years when my mother was so kind and attentive- to her chil- 
liren— -to those years during which she toiled for us after my 
father's decease. She carried her family on by her own un- 
aided efforts, and now, when their hopes are realised, it af- 
fords me the richest satisfaction to have it in my powfi>— 
(cheers.) It affords me, I say, the richest satisfaction to have 
it in my power to return her, to the best of my abili^, that 
kindness which she showered upon me so profUsely (great ajv 
plause^ Upon hearing of the proposed occurrences of this 
day, she and the other members of our family expressed an 
extreme anxiety to be with us. We could not refuse the re- 
quest, and the consequence is the whole clan Chambers are 
here with only one exception,'' It is a scene on which any 
mother and son may shed a tear, and it will be admitted peeu- 
liarly appropriate for a work of this kind. 

But the improvements of the age are not only visible in the 
number of these popular publicatk)ns,bnt in tlie superior qua- 
lity and character of them. In one of the early volumes 
ef the London Penny Magazine a history of the work is gi- 
ven, and a fUll sketch of the modem improvements effected 
in cutting on wood and engraving on metal These added 
to the art of Lithography* has enabled the friends of popular 
knowledge to illustrate and adorn their works, with all that 



""See Babba^e on the Economy of Manufactureg, Cap. XL' 
on copying, for af\ill history of these improvementi. 
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is beautiful and perfect in aichitecture, statuary and the fine 
art» ; and by the latter invention, copies of the great paint- 
ings, which, when first from the hands of the master would 
cost tiioosands, are afforded at a price so moderate, that they 
are brought within the means of the middle and industrious 
classes, and thus extend their influence upon the tastes of the 
mass. The beauties of the Grecian architecture, the car- 
toons of Raphael, the inimitable productions of Rubens, 
Claude, Hogarth, West, Reynolds, Allen, Martin, are no 
longer confined to those who possess the originals — ^they are 
now multiplied and reproduced^**adom not one household 
but thousands, the cottage as well as the castle, and have 
made the taste for the fine arts nearly universal. 

In sketching this picture there are two other features 
which are entitled to especial reference. In Washington 
Irving's life of Columbus an attractive odour and even 
sanctity is given to his enthusiasm in search of a New 
World, because he believed it to be a land of gold and 
of rubies, and said that if he reached it he would bring back 
his gathered spoils to raise a Crusade, that he might wrest 
the temple of Jerusalem, and the to^ib of our Saviour, from 
the infideL It was a heroic and noble conception, — but it 
was not more praiseworthy, although it may have been more 
daring, than the magnificent plans we have seen formed and 
attempted to be carried out in the planting of aolonies in the 
Indian Archipelago, and in the late enterprise on the Niger. 
True, the latter has failed-r-true, the climate has done its work 
upon the European Martyrs who went out on this * forlorn hope^ 
of Christianity, conunerce, and civilization— but this does not 
lessen the merit of the design, nor diminish our respect for the 
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philanthropists who conceived, and lent their exertions and 
means, and even perilled their reputation and life, to com* 
piete it : — ^to destroy the intestine wars of a continent by im* 
proving its agriculture — by irrigating the deserts — by bring- 
ing down from the mountains the interior streams flowing 
from the deep lakes they enclose^-to introduce the arts and 
manufactures — ^to spread ^religion, and thus to elevate n^l- 
lions from slavery and gross barbarism into the peace, the 
hopes, and the happiness of a christian life. 

The rise and progress of the principles of Temperance are 
^ike favourable to Stirling morality, and to the perform* 
ance of the active and nobler duties of life. The mission 
of Father Matthew,f and the efieoi of his apostolic progresses 
in Ireland, in weaning millions from the seducing cup — 
seems to be not an event but a miracle ; and as if the Deity 
intended to give another example oi divine power, in arrest* 
ing the progress of immorality and ruin. 

To meet the assertion before refeited to, that the tree of 
knowledge is the root of evil, or in other words that general 
education is attended with dang^, I would say that it does 
seem to speak disparagingly both of the divine influences of 
religion, and the devotion of its ministers, if it euSst torn 
the spread of intelligence, and do not impart, amid the lighta 
of learning, a taote Apostolic odour and sanctity of charac* 
ter to its followers. Its doctrines were never so widely dis- 



*The Slave Trade and its Uemedy^ by T. F. Buxton— Lon- 
don, Murray, 1840. This is a very curious and interesting 
book. A popular abstract of it has been published, price Is. 

tSee Memoir of the Rev. Theobald Matthew, by the Revd. 
James Bermingham, edited by P. H. Motris, M. D., with an 
essay on the evil efl^cts of lotemperanoe. New York, 1841. 
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seminated, and the altar of the true God never encircled by 
0uch a crowd of worshippers as at the present time. This 
subject is skilfully treated by Keith, in the 3d Chapter of 
his work on the Prophecies, in which he describes the ^ pro* 
pagation and extent of Christianity.** The following extract 
gives a condensed view of the general argunient i-— 

^ The prophesied success and extension of the gospel is 
not less obvious iif the New Testament than in the Old. A 
single instance may suffice : — ^ t saw an angel fly in the 
midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach un- 
to them that dwelt on the earth, and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and people." These are the words of a 
banished man, secluded on a small island from which he 
could not remove ; a believer in a new religion every where 
spoken against and persecuted. They were uttered at a time 
when their truth could not possibly have been realized to the 
degree to which it actually is at present, even if all human 
power had been combined for extending, instead of extin- 
guishing the gospel. The difiusion of knowledge was then 
extremely difficult; the art of printing was then unknown ; 
and many countries which the gospel has now reached were 
then undiscovered. And multiplied as books now are, more 
than at any former period of the history of man, — extensive 
fts the range of commerce is, beyond what Tyre, or Carthage 
or Rome could have ever boasted, — the dissemination of the 
scripture^ surpasses both one and the other ;— ^they have pen- 
etrated regions unknown to any woric of human genius, and 
untouched even by the ardour of commercial speculation, 
and with the prescription of more than seventeen centuries 
in its favour, the prophesy of the poor prisoner at Patmos 



) 
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is now exemplified, and thus proved to be more than a mor* 
tal vision in the unexampled communication of the everlast* 
ing gofipe) unto them that dwell on the earth to every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people. Christianity is profess- 
ed over Europe and America. Christians are settled through? 
out every part of the earth. The gospel is now translated 
into one hundred and fifty languages and dialects, which are 
prevalent in countries firom the one extrdmity of the world 
to the other ; and what other book since the creation has ever 
been read or known in a tenth part of the number ?^* 

The zeal of missionaries, and the equally efiective aids 
of conmierce are daily extending the sphere of its divine 
influence. And yet is there in fact less virtue, less chanty, 
is the golden rule of morals, is the first and last great com- 
mandment of love to God and justice to man, more openly 
violated, and vice more daring and avowed in the present 
than in the past ages of History ? I ask the proof, for it 
seems to me, apojt from general declamation«^that absthkct 
reasoning, as well as the experience of mankind support an 
opposite conclusion. The voluntary appropriation of twenty 
millions by the British Parliament to abolish slavery through- 
out the Empire, stands by itself as a permanent monument to 
the triumph of Christian principle. The increase of Church- 
es, the rise of institutions for the deaf and dumb, for the 



*Oat of the 180 millions of inhabitants of Europe, says Scho- 
bler in hit *'* Present State of Christianity," about 160 mil- 
lions belong to some one of the different Christian Churches. 
Humboldt, who estimates the popuktion of Europe at 198 
n\Lllion8, assumes, that out of this number 103 millions are 
itoman Catholics, 52 milliohs Protestdnts, 38 millions follow- 
ers of the Greek ritual, and 5 millions Mahomedans.— 3 ehap. 
P'?9- 
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blind and the insane, the Refonn iii Prison discipline, and 
the concessions yielded to the Catholics afford the clearest 
evidence that the age is melting under the divine spirit of 
our holy religion. The extension of societies to promote the 
cause of peace, to teach charity and kindness in national 
intercourse, and to break down those rivalries which flashed 
out and burned in deadly conflict, are also trophies of our 
steady advance in religion and morale 

The whole tone and essence of divine faith is favourable 
to intelligence, and courts the spirit of unsparing enquiry. 
It seeks no shelter from the boldest and sternest investiga- 
tion. A religion divine, and intended to be universal — ^to be 
pennanent-^-enduring — ^fixed upon the rock of ages^ and the 
same firom the days of the Apostles to the end of time, ne- 
ver can dread^the subtlest enquiries of that spirit which it is 
meant to address, to animate, to soften, and to control 

I extract from "Keith upon the prophecies," a book which 
has now reached its 25th edition, and which every scholar 
ought to study in order to comprehend how legibly the de- 
crees of God have been written in the fate of kingdoms — the 
following paragraphs in illustration of these views: — ^** No 
subject can be of greater importance either to the unbeliever 
or the Christian^ than an investigation of the evidence of 
Christianity. The former, if his mind be not fettered by the 
strongest prejudice, and if he be actuated in the least by a 
spirit of free and fair enquiry, cannot disavow his obligation 
to examine its claims to a divine origin. He cannot rest 
secure in his unbelief, to the satisfaction of his own mind 
without manifest danger of the most fatal error, till he has 
impartially weighed all the reasons that may be urged in its 
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behalf. The proof of a negative is acknowledged and felt to 
be difficult; and it can never in any case be attained, til] 
all direct and positive evidence to the contrary be completely 
destroyed. And this at least must be done before it can be 
proved that Christianity is not true. Without this careful 
and candid examination, aU gratuitous assumptions, and fkn- 
cifid speculations, all hjrpothetical reasoning or 'analogical 
inferences, that seem to militate against the truth of religion, 
may be totally erroneous ; and though they may tend to ex^ 
cite a transient doubt, they cannot justify a settled unbelie£ 
Being exclusively regarded or being united to a misappre- 
hension of the real nature of the Christian religion, the un- 
derstanding may embrace them as convincing ; but such con- 
viction is nether rational nor consistent, it is only a misap- 
plication of the name of free-thinking. For, as Christianity 
appeals and submits its credentials, as it courts and commands 
the most tiying scrutiny, that scrutiny the unbeliever is bound 
according to his own principles to engage in. If he be fear- 
less of wavering in his unb^ef, he will not shrink from the 
enquiry, or if truth be his object, he will not resist the only 
means of |ts attainment, that he may either disprove what he 
could only doubt of belc^ or yield to the conviction of posi* 
tive evidence, and undoubted truth. This unhesitating chal* 
lenge religion gives ; and that man is neither a champion of 
infidelity, nor a lover of wisdom or of tru^ who will disown 
or decline it ##«#*#» 

<* To the sincefe christian it must ever be an object of the 
highest interest, tosearoh into the reason of thishope. The 
farther that he searches, the firmer will be his belie£ Know- 
ledge 19 the firuit c^mentol labour) the food and feaat of tho 
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mmd. In the pursuit of Knowledge, the greater the excel- 
lence of the subject of inquiry, the deeper ought to be the in- 
terest, the more ardent the investigation, and the dearer to 
the mind the acquisition of the truth. And that knowledge 
which immediately affects the soul, which tends to exalt the 
moral nature, and to enligrge the religious capacities of man^ 
which pertains to eternity, which leads not merely to the 
contemplation of the works of the great architect of the uni- 
verse^ but se^ks also to discover an accredited revelation of 
Ms will, and a way to his favour, and which rests not in his 
progress till it find assurance of faith, or complete conviction, 
a witness without as well as a witness within, is surely " like 
unto a treasure which a man found hid in a field, and sold 
all that he had and bought it" And it is delightful to have 
every doubt removed by the positive proof of the truth of 
Christianity,— to feel that oonviction of its certainty, which 
infidelity can never impart to its votaries, — and to receive 
that assurance of the faith, which is as superior in the hope 
which it communicates, as in the certainty on which it rests, 
to the cheerless and disquieting doubts of the unbelieving 
mimL Instead of being a mere prejudice of education, which 
may be easily shaken, belief, thus founded on reason be- 
cmnes fixed and immoveable ; and all the scofiings of the 
scoroer, and speculations of the infidel, lie as lightly on the 
mind, or pass as imperceptibly over, and make as little im- 
pression there, as spray upon a rock.'' 

I cannot comprehend the doctrine of Channing, who would 
impart to Christianity a pl&stic character, the power of yield- 
ing to the pressure of change and circumstance, for as it is 
troe, truth is eternal, and the essence of morality must be tha 
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same in every fornMF ^^ ^ ^ t^* ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ Bible itself 
a fountain of living wisdom, and of the philosophy of morals I 
The perfection, the benevolence, the omnipotence of the 
Deity, are shadowed out and dwelt upon in the wonders of 
thejinnamentj the beauty of the earth, and the moving of the 
great waters. The extent of divine power is meajsured by 
the things of the earth, *^he layeth the beams of his cham- 
ber upon the water, he maketh the clouds his chariot, he 
walketh upon the wings of the wind.'' — ^Psalm 104. The pie- 
ty of believers is inspired by a reference to the manifesta- 
tion of the supreme intelligence visible in the productions of 
the natural world. The abuse of knowledge — ^the tenden- 
cy of shallow thinking — prompted by an unholy and feverish 
ambition, may create doubt, disbelief^ and the propagation of 
the erring creeds ; but the spirit of sound philosophy, blend- 
ing itself with the love of truth, brings new arguments to 
support that faith which is founded upon revelation. 

In Buckland's Treatise upon Geology, an objection raised 
against the authenticity of the Bible, because some of the re- 
cent discoveries in science seemed inconsistent with the 
language of the sacred record, is thus triumphantly refuted : 
— ^^ The disappointment of those who look for a detailed ac- 
count of geological phenomena in the Bible, rests on a gra- 
tuitous hope of finding therein historical information, respect- 
ing all the operations of the Creator in times and places with 
which the human race has no concern ; as reasonably might 
we object that the Mosaic history is imperfect, because it 
makes no specific mentiqn of the satellites of Jupiter, or the 
rings of Saturn, as feel disappointment at not finding it in 
the history of geological phenomena, the details of which 
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may be fit matter for aa encyclopedia of science, but fo- 
reign to the objects of a volume intended only to be a guide 
to religious belief and moral conduct We may fairly ask 
of those persons who consider physical science a fit subject 
for revelaticm, what point they can imagine short of Omnis- 
cience, at which such a revelation might have stopped, with- 
out imperfections of omission, less in degree, but similar in 
kind, to that which they impute to the existing narrative of 
Moses ? A revelation of so much only of astronomy as was 
known to Copernicus, would have seemed imperfect after the 
discoveries of Newton ; and a revelation of the science of 
Newton would have appeared defective to La Place : a revela- 
tion of all the chemical discoveries of the eighteenth century 
would have been as deficient in comparison with the informa- 
tion of the present day, as what is now known in this science 
will probably appear before the expiration of another age ; 
in the whole circle of sciences, there is not one to which this 
argument may not be extended, until we should require from 
revelation a full developement of all the mysterious agen- 
cies that uphold the mechanism of the material world. Such 
a revelation might indeed be suited to beings of a more ex- 
alted order than mankind, and the attainment of such ]pow- 
iedge of the works aa well as the ways of God, may perhaps 
form some part of our happiness in a fiiture state ; but unless 
human nature had been constituted otherwise than it is, the 
above supposed communication of Omniscience would have 
been imparted to creatures utterly incapable of receiving it, 
under any past or present moral or physical condition of the 
human race ; and would have been also at variance with all 
God's other discloeures of himself, the end of which has uni- 
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fonnly been, not to impart intellectual but moral knoiottdge.^ 
It affords one of the noblest fields for eloquence upon 
which the disciples of ChristiaQity delight to expatiate, that 
the most profound moral philosophers — Baxrow, Locke, New- 
ton, Boyle,* Herschel, Davy — ^those who have penetraited the 
arcana of nature — ^who have reached the highest pinnacles of 
those eternal hills of troth and science which human genius 
has yet ascended, and thus surveyed in its comprehen- 
sive and illimitable range — the connexion of mind and mat- 
ter—the obedience, if I may so speak, of ihQphfsicdt effket to 
the divine canst — ^have been the most pious and humble be- 
lievers. It is the proudest boast of the present age that phi- 
losophy has been made the handmaid of Religion. Let any 

*The following is the language of Boyle — see Lives of Emi- 
nent Christians, vol. 3, p. 329. — ^* But above all it must be 
mentioned to his honour, that he viewed every fresh disco*^ 
very as a ftirther demonstation of the greatness and glory of 
God, and that it was his constant aim to elevate his thoughts 
and to raise the minds of his acquaintances and jreaders, ^om 
the study of the creation to the reverence of the Creator." — 
**I must needs acknowledge," he says in his youth, "that 
when with bold telescopes I survey the old and newly disco- 
vered stars that adorn the upper regions of the world, — and 
when with excellent microscopes I discem in otherwise invi- 
sible objects, the inimitable subtility of nature's curious work- 
manship, and when, in a word, by the help of anatomical 
knives, and the light of chemical furnaces, I study the book 
of nature, and consult the glasses of Aristotle, Epicurus, Para- 
celsus, Harvey, Ifelmont, and other learned expositors of 
that instructive volume, I find myself oftentimes reduced to 
say with the Psalmist, How manifold are thy works O Lord ! 
in wisddfm hast thou made tkem aU / And when I hAve been 
losing myself in admiration of what I understand not, but e- 
nough to admire and not to eomprehend, I am often obliged 
to interrupt or break off my enquiries, by applying to the work 
of God's creation, the expression used by St. Paul of those of 
his providence— O the depths sf the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God ! Bow unsearchable are hisjudgments 
flnd his ways untraeedble ! 
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sceptic sit down to study, with a desire of attaining the truth, 
Paley^i Natural Philosophy, illustrated by Lord Brougham 
and Bell, DickV Christian Philosopher, Shuttleworth's Con- 
sistency of Revelation, Consolations in Travel or the last 
days of a dying i^ilosopher by Davy, that splendid ad- 
dition to pious learning, the Bridgewater Treatises, and the 
last chapter of Coombe on the Constitution of Man, on ^ the 
relation between Science and Scripture,'' and he will then be 
convinced that the cultivation of science and general know* 
ledge is not hostile to the Christian filth. 

The Consolations in Travel, by Davy, above quoted, is a 
book of miraculous powers in sketching the rise and fall of 
kingdomB-the fulfihnent of the prophecies, and the discoveries 
of science — and conducts the argument so as to build faith on 
the broadest ground of experience, learning, and knowledge* 
The concluding epoch opens up a boundless view of the purpo- 
ses of creation :-<-^ I agree with you, that whenever we attempt 
metapl^ncal speculations, we must begin with a foundation 
of &ith. And being sure, from revelation, that God is om- 
nipotent and (mmipiesent, it appears to me no improper use 
of our faculties to trace, even in the natural universe, the 
acts of his power, and the results of his wisdom, and to draw- 
parallels from the infinite to the finite mind. Remember we 
are taught that man was created in the image of God, and I 
think it cannot be doubted that, in the progress of society 
man has been made a great instrument by his energies ai^ 

*8ee the 6th Chapter of this book entitled the beneficial ef- 
fects which result firom connecting Science with Religion, 
In the introductory chapter on *Fin& Causes,* of Rojg^efs Ve<» 
getable and Animiil fhysiology, the aid which religion draws 
Brom the study of nature, is treated with ezqoisite skill. 
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labours for improving the moral universe. Compare the 
Greeks and Romans with the Assyrians and Babylonians, and 
the ancient Greeks and Romans with the nations of modem 
Christendom, and it cannot, I think, be questioned that 
there has been a great superiority in the latter nations, and 
that their improvements have been subservient to a more 
exalted state of intellectual and religious existence. If this 
little globe has been so modified by its powerful and active 
inhabitants, I cannot help thinking that in other systems, be* 
ings of a superior nature under the influence of a divine will, 
may act nobler parts. We know from the sacred Writings 
that there are intelligences of a higher order than man, and 
I cannot help referring sometimes to my vision in the Coli- 
seum, and in supposing some acts of power of those genii or 
seraphs similar to those I have imagined in the higher plane* 
tary systems. There is much reason to infer, from astrono- 
mical observations, that great changes take place in the sys- 
tem of the fixed stars ; Sir William Herschel, indeed, seems 
to have believed that he saw nebulous or luminous matter in 
the process of forming suns ; and there are some astronomers 
who believe that stars have been extinct ; but it is more pro- 
bable that they have disappeared from peculiar motions. It 
is perhaps a poetical rather than a philosophical idea— yet I 
cannot help forming the opinion, that genii or seraphic intel- 
ligence may inhabit these systems, and may be the nunis^ 
ters of the eternal mind in producing chftnges in them simi- 
lar to those which have taken place on the earth. Time is 
almo^t'a human word, and change entirely a human idea ; in 
the system of nature we should rather say progress than 
change^ The sun appears to si^Jc in the ocean, in darkness, 
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but it rises in another hemispheie ; the ruins of a city fall, 
but they are often used to form more magnificent structures, 
as at Rome — ^but even when they are destroyed so as to pro- 
duce only dust, nature asserts her empire over them, and 
the vegetable world rises in constant youth, and in a period 
of annual succession?, by the labours of man, providing food, 
vitality and beauty, upon the wrecks of monuments which 
were once raised for purposes of gloiy, but which are now 
applied to objects of utility." 

Brougham in his discourse upon Natural Theology, has la- 
boured to show that the existence of the Deity, his power, 
omniscience, benevolence, can be proved by inductive rea- 
soning with the same certainty as mathematical truths. All 
nature indicates design— contrivance — aptitude — simple in 
execution, but elaborately wise and benevolent in concep- 
tion. Take for example the late discoveries in Astronomy — 
stars have been discovered so distant in space, that the rays 
of light which they emit, and which fall upon the lens of the 
telescope, must have been 63,000 years in their passage. — 
Three millions of comets are now supposed to pursue their 
eccentric revolutions in the universe ; aU those are dimi- 
nishing in magnitude. Whence the law of change — what 
purpose do they serve in this magnificent creation of worlds ? 
Thatof Enke'sis gradually approaching the sun, and must 
eventually either fall into it, or be dissipated by its intense 
heat The rdative distances of the Planets in our own sys^ 
tern, have been found to be ranged in Geometrical propor- 
tioa What power has- disturbed the series between Mars 
and Jupiter, and seemingly broken the intervening planet into 
four smaller ? How boundless, how imposing i^ tb^ range 
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of these enquiries. What conceptions of the supreme intef**^ 
ligence do they create-^^iow favourable to humility and to 
piety— they inspire and quicks our yeamii^ towards hea* 
ven! 

The spread of education is indeed unfavourable to super* 
stition — to the distinctions of form, to systems which under 
religious pretences build up an Order and a Church, who 
grasp at an undue return of wealth and pow^; but it must 
ultimately advance the revival, and cherish and propagate the 
virtuous and charitable tendencies of that Religion whose 
whole essence is love axul charity. Between the beginning and 
the end— the School and the College— the primer and th6 
philosophy of the system of general education, there may ^ be 
sects who doubt and avow their disbelief," but the " desert will 
be passed, and the promised land reached at last" The very 
restlessness of disbelief induces speculation and inquiry— ^in- 
quiry leads to truth. The French Revolution has advanced be*" 
yond all calculation the Science of general politics. In its ef- 
fects upon religion the hand of Providence is no less visible. 
England has been saved from the same rSce of butchery and 
crime. Philosoj^y has awoke firom her temporary dream 
of Atheism. The host of volumes published by the Society 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, under the title of ^The 
Poor Man's Friend," — upon wages, capital, the rights of 
industry, and the Political sketches of Miss Martineau, and 
other works of the same class — have had an admirable ef^t 
upon the dispositions and opinions of the people. The effect 
of Education derived from Institutes and of popular publica« 
tions, has reformed but not destroyed.* The change in some 

*To the student, the philanthropist, or the Legislator, who 
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of its wotkinga has been abrupt and startling ; but Cobbett^ 
and Thiatlewood, and Owen, bare ^rand no mass wbo could 
be incited to the work of destrtiction. 

Upon this subject Dr. Chabnera in his work tipon the Chris^ 
tian and Civic eoonomy of large towns, dd vol, p. 904, thus 
gives his opinion upon the b^:ieficial effects of instructing the 
Common people in Political Economy or Science :— " Still, 
howevOT, we hold it desirable, that this science should be 
admitted with others, into our schemes of popular educa* 
tion; and that for the purpose (^averting the very mischief 
which many have dreaded, and which they apprehend still 

wishes to pursue this subject further, I recommend the peru- 
sal of a work, entitled the "Importance of Practical Educa- 
tion and Useful Knowledge/' being a selection from the ora- 
tions and other discourses of Edward Everett^-the present 
Minister of the United States to the Court of St. James. It 
was published in Boston in 1840, and forms one of the vo- 
lumes of the School Library for the State of Massachusetts.-^ 
Mr. Evierett's literary fame has long been widely published ; 
but the collection of his contributions to the cause of popular 
knowied^ gives htm new claims to public respect. His es- 
say in this volume *^on the importance of Scientific Know- 
ledge to Mechanics, and on the encouragements to its pur- 
suit,'' presents an interesting and practical view of the ques- 
tion, and many of the illustrations are particularly applicable 
to these classes in the Colonies. Upon the same subject Mr. 
Gorham C. Verplank's discourse delivered before the New- 
York Mechanic's Institute in 1833, may be consulted with ad- 
vantage. It is f\ill of curious and exciting facts, and is well 
calculated to inspire the Manufacturer and Mechanic with a 
practical, and honorable, and yet sober, ambition. See also 
Judge Story's discourse delivered before the Mechanics Insti- 
tute at Boston, 1829, in Story's Miscellaneous Worths, p. 122. 
On the best measures of promoting knowledge amongst the 
Working classes^ and scientific education of &e people.~-£d. 
Review, vol. 41, p. 96. In this article an excellent view is 

f:iven of the rise and progress of Mechanics' Indtitute8,-^AlsQ, 
d, vol. 42, p. 499. Article in the Edinburgh Review on the 
Society for tne Diffusion of Useful Knowledge — vol. 46, p. 
S^.«— Brougham's treatise on popular Education, 32d ed. 
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from the introduction of it To this they have been led by 
the veiy title of our science giving rise to a fancied alliance 
in their mind, with politics ; and in virtue of this they would 
liken a lecturer upon this subject, in a school of arts, to a 
demagogue in the midfet of hia radical auditoiy. Now the 
truth is, that the economical science, which enables its die*- 
cipies to assign the causes of wealth, is as distant from poli- 
tics, as is the arithmetical science, which enables its disci- 
ples to compute the amount of it ; and there is just as much 
reason to fear an approaching democracy, because the people 
are now taught to calculate prices, as there will be when 
people are taught soundly to estimate and to reason upon 
the fluctuation of prices. We do npt happen to participate 
in the alarm even of those who should, above all things, de? 
precate, from our mechanic institutions what ought strictly 
and properly to be termed the science of politics, believing as 
we do, that all truth isinnocent, and that the greatest safe- 
ty lies in its widest circulation. But we confess a nK>re es- 
pecial affection for the truths and doctrines of political eco- 
nomy ; and sp far from dreading, do greatly desiderate the 
introduction of its lessons into all those seminaries which have 
been instituted for the behoof of our common people. It is 
utterly a mistake that it cannot be taught there, without the 
hazard of exciting a dangerous fermentation. Instead of this 
we are not aware of a likelier instrument than 'a judicious 
courseof economical doctrine, for tranquilizing the popular 
mind, and removing from it all those delusions which are 
the main causes of popular disaffection and discontent We 
are ftdly persuaded that the understcmding of the leading prin- 
cipUs ofeoorumical sderu^ 19 (fttainable hjf (he great body of 
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the people ; and that when achmBy attained^ U will prwe not 
a sHmulcmi, hvt a aedatwe to all sorts ofturbvlence and disor- 
doTj more particularly that it will soften, and at length do a- 
way with those unhappy and malignant prejudices which a- 
lienate from each other, the various orders of the communi- 
ty, and spread abroad this salutary conviction, that neither 
Government nor the higher classes of the State, have any 
share in those economical distresses to which every trading 
«nd manufacturing nation is exposed ; but that in fact, the 
high road to the secure and permanent prosperity of labour- 
ers, is throujg;h the medium of their own sobriety, and intel- 
ligence and virtue." 

There is a series of essays* but lately completed from 
the powerful and fertile pen of Lord Brougham, in va- 
rious subjects of political philosophy. In the prelimi- 
nary discourse on the objects, pleasures, and advantages of 
political science, the benefit of circulating sound views a- 
mong the mass of the people, is ably and eloquently dis- 
cussed. In page 27 the following very original illustration 
is given: — ^ In truth a greater absurdity cannot wpU be ima- 
gined, than attempting to keep the bulk of mankind in igno- 
rance of all that appertains to state afiairs. State affairs are 
their own affairs. An absolute Prince f once exclaimed — 
"The State! I am the State !'* But the people may most 
justly exclaim, "We are the State!** For them laws are 
made: for them governments are constituted. To secure 

their peace, and protect them from injury without and with- 
'^ 

^Political Philosophy, price 12ai, in one volume octavo, 
published by the London « Societv for the diffusion of useful 
ki^owledge '' — Knight, publisher. ' 

tLoiws XIV. 
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in the realiDy nilera are appointed, revenues raised, police 
tabliflhed, armies levied. To exclude them from the super- 
intendence of their own afl&irs, is as if the owner of an es- 
tate were refused the inspection of his accounts by his stew- 
ard. To prevent them from understanding the principles on 
which their affairs are administered, is as if the oi^rner of an. 
estate were suffered to know what his steward was doing, 
but debarred from all understanding of what he ought to do.. 
To prevent them from knowing what are the institutions and 
what the condition of foreign nations, is as if the owner of 
an estate were precluded &om knowing how his neighbour's 
jM-operty was managed, what rent he got for bis lands, what 
salaries he paid hisjagent In every country, whatever the 
form of its government, and however little of a p^ular cast, 
this is the amount and this the aspect of the absurdly that is 
propounded by those who would prohibit the political edu- 
cation of the people. But incomparably greater is the ab- 
surdity of keeping the people ia ignorance, where the con- 
stitution of the government is of a popular kind. Here, tiie 
people are called upon to bear a share in the management of 
their own affiiirs, to attend Public Meetings^ to serve in of- 
fices, to vote in the choice of law-givers. There may be 
some consistency in excluding them from all the knowledge 
that would fit them for performing these high political func- 
tions, while you also exclude them from all exercise of the 
functions themsdves.. But to make them political functionaries, 
and to Ifave them in ignorance of pc^tical subjects, is little 
less absurd than it would be to keep the owner of an estate 
ignorant of farming, and expect hun to superintend the man- 
agement of his farm. But if it be said there is no occasion 
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for ail the community learning political philosophy, any more 
than for all a landowner's family inspecting hk accoonts and 
rniderstuiding agriculture, the answer is obvious, that all tlie 
community, and not particular classes, are the parties inter- 
ested in State aiSsdrs, and that if any family can be found, in 
which all the members, servants included, have their seve- 
ral shares in tlie property of- the estate, thwi, beyond all ques- 
tion, each member, down to the humblest member, however 
inconsiderable his share of tlie property, would be entitled to 
inspect t^e accounts — ^would be directly interested in super- 
intending tlie management — ^and would be unspeakably fool- 
ish to remain in ignorance of the principles on which fanns 
should be managed, and the condition and management of 
the other estates in the neighbourhood." 

The same causes of reformation, before alluded to, are at 
work in the Church. Her altars may be robbed of their 
splendour — her clergy limited in their means ; but though 
individuals may suffer for a time, and the sympathies of so- 
ciety through them be wounded^ the divine spirit of religion 
will shine forth, we trust, thrice purified from the ordeal, so- 
ciety be knit together by stronger bands, and government 
rest on more enduring pillars. Reason will become trium- 
phant ; aad rulers consolidate tlieir power by advancing the 
interests and securing the affections of the people. 

Whatever may be our political sympathies, it is in vain to 
oppose the march of mind« k sweeps on, certain, pointed, 
irresistible ! Like the waves of the sea it will advance, and 
cast back the command which attempts to stay its progress. 
All opposition is vain — but it is wise to control and direct — 
to meet ita ee^lier manifestations, and to yield to its demands, 
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ere these become clamorous and extravagant To educate 
is thus to christianize, and to propagate Christianity, is to of- 
fer the noblest service which Man can offer to his Maker. 

In one of Melville's late sermons, entitled '* Christiani^ 
adapted to the converting and civilizing Nations,'' he illus- 
trates, in his own beautiful and graphic style, the influence of 
revelation on morals and the arts. I give &om it the follow- 
ing passages, because I am anxious to enforce the principle 
that all education, and all acquisitions in letters are worthr 
less, unless based upon religion, and fitted to carry into 
practice that refined and matchless system of morals which 
our Saviour and the Apostles first promulgated. 

" And in this is Christianity mighty, through God, to the 
pulling down of strong holds. The Missionary, with no car- 
nal weapons at his disposal, with no engine but that Gospel 
which the worldly-minded account foolishness, has a far 
greater likelihood of improving the institutions of a barbarous 
tribe, introducing among them the dignities and refinements 
of polished society, increasing the pomforts of domestic life, 
and establishing pivil government; on legitimate principles, 
than if he were the delegate of philosophers who have made 
civilization their study, or of kings who could bestow all their 
power in its promotion. And we wish we could again, for the 
flake of attesting thi§ part of our argument, travel with you 
through a district still objected to the tyranny of heathenism, 
imtil you reach the missionary village rising in its peacefulness 
on the mountain side, or in the shaded valley. What a con- 
trast between the scenes through which you have passed, and 
that vou now attain ! How striking the difierence between 
tftie rude wanderer^ whom you had met in fear and suspicioxi, 
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&nd the cottagers who flock around you and hail you aa a 
brother! Are they men of the same tribe? * • • ♦ 
We will ask the Missionary who is moving, as the patriarch 
of the village, from cottage to cottage encouraging and in- 
structing the several families who hear him with reverence. 
We will ask him by what influence he withdrew thetn from 
lawlessness, and formed them into a happy and well disciplined 
community. Did he begin with essays on the constitution of 
society ; on the undeveloped resources of the country ; on the 
advantages derivable from the division of labour ; or on those 
modes of civilization which would be thought worthy of pa- 
tronage by a philosophical board ? Oh, the missionary will 
not tell you of such modes of assaulting the degradation of 
centuries : he will tell you that he departed from his distant 
home charged with the Gospel of Christ : he will tell you 
that he preached Jesus to savaged, and that he found as the 
heart melted at the tidings of redemption, the manners sof- 
tened, and the customs were reformed ; he will tell you that 
he did nothing but plant the cross in tlie waste, and that he 
had found, that beneath its shadows all that is ferocious 
would wither, and all that is gentle spring up and ripea" 

** It may not then be an untenable supposition, that nothing 
worthy the name of civilization can subsist with idolatry, so 
that Christianity is alone the effective engine for pulling 
down the stronff holds of barbarism. « • * ♦ 
You ask for the machinery of civilization ; we hesitate not to 
point out to you the preached Gospel of Christ We have 
a confidence in the missionary which we should not have in 
any lecturer on political economy, or any instructor in handi- 
craft Of husbandry. You may not, indeed, trace any connec- 
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tioD between the religion he promulgates, and the arts which 
you wish to introduce. You may think it a strange method 
of teaching the savage the use of the plough to teach him the 
doctrine of the atonement But the connection lies in this 
— and we hold it to be strong and well-defined — ^by instruct- 
ing the savage in the truths of Christianity, I set before him 
motives such as cannot elsewhere be found, to the living so- 
berly, industriously, and honestly: I famish him at once 
with inducements, whose strength it is impossible to resist, 
to the practising the duties, and evading the vices, which 
uphold and obstruct the w^-being of society." 

Of the true secret of moral regeneration, and the only and 
best source c^ human happness, the author of *^ Woman's 
Mission,'^ thus speaks. This is a work of high and deserved 
fame, and has already reached a tenth edition. ** That the 
princi|4e of moral regeneration is not in external prosperity 
we have proof in a country the political position and institu- 
tions of which allow her to make (as much as it is possible to 
do) ample provision for the temporal wants of the governed. 
The friends of instruction look upon intellectual culture as 
the grand panacea of all evils ; and the enlightened and be- 
nevolent exhaust themselves in efforts to extend to the many 
the advantages once confined to the few. Good results fol- 
low, but not the results expected. InteUecttud, hy no mtams 
involves moral progress — this we see in all nations ; intellec- 
tual,' by no means involves moral supaiority — ^this we see, 
alas, in gifled individuals. Our history, past and contempo- 
rary, holds up two most striking examples of this truth — 



*Parker— London, 1 vol. 
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Sftcoh and Byron; those splendid intelligences who both 
disgraced the god'-like gifts bestowed upon them ; and the 
errors of each vrete dfsuch a kin^ against which, if against 
any, intellectaa} superiority might be supposed to present a 
safeguard. Bacon's sordid avaike and Byron's grovelling 
sensuality, are vices not even of that kind, the daring crimi- 
nality of which gives an impression almost of the sublime. — 
No one will unagine that their superiority of intellect is charg- 
ed with having prt)duced these iaults; but we are fairly en- 
titled to deduce that thou^ intellect may give dignity and 
vigour to moral sentiments where they do exist, it has no 
tendency to produce them where they do not Nay, Jike our 
ui^Hrinclpled ally, it is ever ready to aid either party, and to 
lend en^^ to evil passions, as well as loftiness to good 
ones. It is a siiigular corroborating fact that the grosser 
passions are often fotmd in eo-estistence with tiie higher mo- 
ral sentiin^ts ; such co-existences being not only possible, 
bat frequent in the case of intellect 

** We 6ee then how men may be rendered better and hap- 
pier ; in other words, on what principles depend the regene- 
ration of mankind— on the cultivation of the religious and mo^ 
nd portion of their nature, which cultivation no government 
has yet attempted, over which in fact governments and pub- 
lic institutions have little or no control.'' 

In pursuing this argument it is not to be overlooked that 
we are apt to speculate upon the influence and tendency of 
education, as it has hitherto been conducted. Large masses 
of the people — entire sections or districts, even in England, 
have b^n excluded from the benefits of the present fsystem— 
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a system avowedly disgraced and weakened by glaring de- 
fects and abuses. But in viewing the tendency of education 
and the spread of knowledge from the present time, we must 
regard it as an improved and progressive science — as a 
teaching not only of letters but of ideas — of feelings and of 
habits — of the scriptures and of practical morals. The poor- 
er classes are to be taught not only to know and to think — 
but to act and to feel The Normal School is to train the 
master, and the industrial class the Mechanic. The mind 
and the hand are to co-operate under one uniform system of 
training ; and the whole establishmcilt is to be placed under 
tlie higher intelligence of the age, and to become one of those 
branches of internal regulation over which every Government 
will exert an immediate and vigilant coutroul. The attempt 
has been made, to make Education a section of the British 
Association for the advancement of science — ^it . is already 
admitted as one. Such auspices promise much,' and inspire 
the hope that the educational institutions of the age will be 
recast, begin a new career of utility, and add not only to the 
intelligence, but to the morality of mankind. All good men 
will aid in the accomplishment of a result so ennobling and 
desirable. 



LECTURE III. 



lAtrodaetion to General I<tteratare and Seienee—Tlfte ef« 
Uet and 1»enellt oftlielr onlU-ratlon to IndlriduaU and 
Jfations*— ( Concluded.) 

CONTENTS. 

Charms of Literature — To improve the mind, the duty of 
every man — How even the busy may have time to cultivate 
their powers — Examples — Sir Samuel Romilly and Charles 
Butler's habits of study — Necessary to improve, because our 
faculties and knowledge may pass beyond the grave — Opi- 
nion of eminent Authors and Divines on this subject — Mel- 
ville's Sermons — Mr. Dick's view of the future state — Ef- 
fect of intellectual improvement on personal advancement 
in the Colonies — Encreasc of knowledge adds ^* length of 
days" — To cultivate our "talents" a duty enjoined by Re- 
velation — Learning and Wealth contrasted — The different 
dispositions of mind required for each — Effect of Literature 
upon happiness, the powers of conversation, and on the 
performance of the social duties — Respect paid to a learned 
old age — Resources of Authors — Works by men in confine- 
ment — the best educated nations have been the most la- 
bourious and wealthy — Effects of Education on the softer 
■ex — Elevation and happiness to them — Their influence in 
Society-^The field for improvement, especially in these 
Colonies — Mr. Dick's view of the present state of know- 
ledge — Intelligence and virtue, the true conservative prin- 
ciples — Mr. Colquhoon's Lecture — Evidence of History — 
These results may be secured here, from the British cha- 
racter of our Political Institutions. 

JLET us pause and treat here the improvement of the 
mind and the pursuit of letters, na one of secular and of 
Christian duty. What, it may be asked, are the true, the 
legitimate objects of existence— the honorable labours of life 
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leading to an honourable end. Is it to be content with a 
faith which our reason does not comprehend — to be bound 
up within that circle of duties, which the single profession 
or pursuit we are compelled to select as the source of a 
livelihood, creates, — proscribed to live as if each day and yea^ 
were the first and the last ? This cannot be a sound view 
of the objects of human existence — ^forwe are taught there 
are an old age and an immortality — ^that there is a coming 
reason for rest— reflection — ^preparation for the tomb. Why 
not extend to learning and education then the same maxims 
of worldly wisdom which we apply to the acquisition of 
wealth ; and gather present stores for future use; 

The answer may be made by tiie professional and the busy 
man — ^where is the time ? If the taste exists, the tpare half 
hours of life, often wasted in worthless trifles, will be de- 
voted to literary pursuits, and it is astonishing how much 
may be done, even, in the employment of these, if we are 
faithful to ourselves. The anecdote related by Chesteifleld, 
in one of his letters to his son — ^how and where the Latin 
Classics had been studied, is too well known to be repeated 
"here, and even the reference may be improper. But there 
axe other examples — one of the most erudite chancellors of 
France became a profound and elegant scholar, by devoting 
to letters the time he was obliged, by the irregular habits 
of his lady, to wait for his meals. Sir Samuel Romilly kept 
up his knowledge of modem literature by the same attention 
to his half-hours, by others wasted. Franklin became a 
statesman by eating bread and drinking water, and devoting 
his time, while a journeyman printer, allowed for food, to 
#tudy, — Cobbett mastered and repeated the English Gram* 



I 
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mer, while he trod his post as a centinel in Halifkx, — Lord 
Brougham has written many of his political essays and re- 
views, in the interludes of a trial, — and Charles Butler, the 
Reminiscent, whose labours in literature have been hercu- 
lean, thus alludes to his habits of study — it made a deep im- 
pression on my mind years ago, and is an example which 
it would be wise for every young man to emulate. 

" It is pleasing to him to reflect, that though few have ex- 
ceeded mm in the love of literature, or pursued it with great- 
er delight, it never seduced, nor was 8ui^)ected by his pro- 
fessional friends of seducing him, for one moment, from pro- 
fessional du^. M. Teissier, in his account of one of the 
French Jiuisconsults noticed in his Eloges, mentioned that 
he was so absorbed in his literary pursuits, that his wife was 
obliged to drag him from his library to his bureau. To this 
neces^ty the loved and revered person, to whom the Remi- 
niscent owes 37 years of happiness, was never exposed. 

** Very early rising, a systanatic division of his time, ab- 
stinence from all company, and fiom all diversions not likely 
to amuse him highly — from reading, writing, or even thinking 
on modem party politics — and above all never permitting- 

A BIT OR SCRAP OF TIME TO BE UNEMPLOYED, haVO Supplied 

him with an abundance of literary hours. His literary ac- 
quisitions are principally owing to the observance of four 
rules : — ^to direct his attention to one literanr subject at a 
time ; to read the best book upon it, consulting others as 
little as possible ; when the subject was contentious, to read 
the best book on each side ; to find out men of information, 
and in their society to listen not to talk. 

" The produce of his literary labours has appeared in the 
publications which those pages, opus gentles^ will be found to 
mention. It is a great satimction to him to reflect that none 
of his writii^ contain a line of personal hostility to any 
one." 

To any young man inspired with the noble and resolute de- 
sire of self-improvement and elevation, and who is anxiom 
* to know what he may accomplish by seeing what others have 
done before him, I recommend the Biogn^hies of Washing- 
ton and % W. Jones^both of these men became great from 
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the regularity of their habits, their steady t)erseverance, aiiS 
the value they set upon time. It is this which I believe makes 
the essential difiereni^e between men* The first may be sta- 
died in Guizot's life of Washington, and ih his life by Paul- 
ding, forming two of Harper^s volumes of the ** Family Li- 
brary." The last is best sketched in his beautiful biography 
by Lord Teignmouth. The acquirements of this extraordi- 
nary man in his early years at Harrow are known,— but, to 
show how industrious and methodical he was, while he was 
peiforming the labourious duties of a judge in the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, the following sketch is given by his bi- 
ographer of his domestic life :— 

" The largest portion of each year were devoted to his 
professional duties and studies ; and all the time that could 
foe saved from these important avocations, ^vas dedicated to 
the cultivation of science and literature. While business re- 
quired the daily attendance of Sir W. Jones in Calcutta, his 
usual residence was on the banks of the Ganges, at a dis- 
tance of five miles from the Court ; to this spot he returned 
every evening after sunset, and in the morning rose so eaHy 
as to reojck hs apartments in toumy by undkingf at the first 
appearance of the daum. The intervening period of each 
morning, until the opening of the Court, was regularly allot- 
ted to distmct studies. He passed the months of vacation at 
his retirement at Crishnagur, (a villa about fiffy miles fh>in 
Calcutta,) in his usual pursuits.'' 

Look at the result of this extraordinary diligence ! 

" As a scholar, the circumstances of his life being consi- 
dered, his acquirements were extraordinary; and in this 
light the most remarkable feature of his character, was his 
singular facility in learning languages. A list, presented in 
his own hand- writing, thus classes those with which he was 
in any degree acquainted ; they are 28 in number — eight 
languages studied critically — English, Latin, French, Ita- 
lian, Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit; eight studied less 
perfectly but all intelligible with a dictionary — Spanish, PoPr. 
tuguese, Gennan,^ Runic, Hebrew, Bengalee, Hindoo, Tur-*' 
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kish; twelve studied less perfectly, but all attainable — ^Thi- 
betiaji, Pali, Pahlian, DerL Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Cop- 
tic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese. Besides law, which, 
as his profession, was his chief business through life, hie 
writings embrace a vast variety of subjepts in the several 
classes of philology, botany, zoology, mytholoffy, astronomy 
as applied to chronology, and history, especiafiy that of the 
Asiatic nations. And the praise of "adorning every thing 
be touched" is singularly due to him for the ele^nce of hiB 
style, and his power of throwing interest over me dry and 
uncertain enqi^iries in which )ie took such delight As far 
as England is concerned, he was her great pioneer in East- 
em learning; and if later scholars, profiting in part by his 
laboi^re, have found reason to dissent from his opinions, it ]a 
to be recollected, as far as our estimate of his power is con- 
cerned, that most men who have obtained eminence in this 
recondite department of literature, have done so by the de- 
votion of then* undivided powers; what Jones accomplished, 
was performed, on the contrary, in the intervais of those o^ 
dd tabourSj to which the best hours and energies of his lif^ 
were as his first point of duty devoted." 

Among professional men who have occupied the first rank in 
their profession, Lord Brougham, Lord Tenterden, Chancellor 
Kent, and Judge Storyrr-the three last universally acknow- 
ledged to be the first lawyers of the age, and masters of 
every legal principle, however abstract and recondite, to be 
found in the Year books up to the present time— enjoy nearly 
an equal reputation for their classical and literary attainments. 
All of them have been diligent and faithful students, careful of 
their hours — and even of the passing minute. Lord Brougham, 
fpr the extent of his knowledge is perhaps the wonder of our 
age — ^but Chancellor Kent is nearly an equal ; and when his 
biography comes to be written — ^when his works are numbered 
qp— his judicial decisions, opinions, commentaries, pow in a 
4th edition — ^his knowledge of the dead and modem langua- 
ges — and the secrete of his private libraiy are made known 
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— filled as the latter is with hundreds of choice volumes on dl 
branches of humtm knowledge^ and every volume read ha- 
ving voluminous notes and abstracts in his own hand- writing 
— ^his fame will stand upon even higher ground than it has 
yet reached, and his Tusculum be honoured like the Tusculum 
of old. Men of inferior minds cannot expect to reach these 
high standards, but they may study the habits d'such men, and 
imitate or endeavour to imitate them. This task at least will 
both incite and improve. The two volumes entitled ** Pur- 
suits of Knowledge,** forming the first of the series of the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, may be studied with 
advantage. Of the Uves there given let the enquirer read 
those of Ferguson, Hunter and Watt — the eloge on the lat- 
ter, by AragO) is an exquisite piece of biography. After 
them peruse Cobbett's " Letters of advice to a young man,'* 
a work which is a mine of practical and curious knowledge; 
Cobbett*s life by his son, and the life of Niebur the Historian ; 
and, if he have the right spirit, he will rise convinced frwn 
this liistory of instruction, that even, amid the most pressing 
duties of life, and surrounded by circumstances the most ad- 
verse, it will be possible, with diligence and resolution, by 
the economy of time as if it were money, to make a respect- 
able progress in literature and letters. Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, in one of those practical essays, which are to the scho- 
lar the main charm of the Edinburgh Journal, has said^ and 
said truly, that in cities all public improvements, and the af- 
fairs of public companies and institutions, are superintended 
by and under the control of the busiest men. The desire for 
improvement, and the pursuit of learning conducted on a sys- 
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torn reaoltttely fdlowed, will, even in the brief space of hu- 
man life, accomfdish mkacles.* 

It is necessary, say the^a^es of this world, in the mom- 
log, in the strength and energy of life, to husband our 
means — ^to economise — to lay up a competency for sickness, 
advexsity, and old age* ^ In aj^nroaclnng age itself," says 
Mwer in one of h^ essays in the student, ^ we ought to have 
Ie3s need of economy. Nature recoils at the miser, coining 
mammon with one hand, while death plucks him by the other. 
We should i^ovide for our age, in order that our age may 
have no urg^nt wants of the world to ab8(»rb it from the me- 



*To every youuff person attached to letters, I would fur- 
ther recominbend the perusal of Dr. Channing's popul&r es- 
say on Self-improvement. It has been widely disseminated 
throughout the United States, and has already passed through 
several edition^ in the mother country. It is full of profound 
reflection and eloquent and teautiful illustration. There is 
also ft volume lately published by the Harpers of New- York, 
being No. 126 of the District School Library, containing Lord 
Brougham's celebrated discourse " on the objects, advantages 
and pleasures of Science,*' bein^ the first pamphlet published 
by the London Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge r 
Professor Sedgwick^s discourse ^^ on Classical, Metaphysical,. 
Moral, and natural studies," read before the Juniors of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, in 1832 ; and other essays by Pro-^ 
feasor A. Potter, and Mr, Verplanck, upon the pleasures and 
advantagea of Science, Literature, and general Knowledge, 
which is well entitled to a place in every village and private 
Library » The fame and ability of these productions are alrea- 
dy universally acknowledged by literary men, and I know of 
ne popular work where the pursuits of letters and science, and 
their eflfect upon character and happiness are advocated with 
a higher range of argument and eloquence. To one in search 
of ue inspiration of the spirit of philosophy, a diligent peru- 
sal of these discourses will be as re&eshing as instructive. In Dr. 
I^ick's workon the improvement of Knowledge by the means, 
of Education, section 5th, on the pleasures of Science, is in- 
stinct with knowledge. The " Christian Philosopher," by the 
same author is an admirable and engaging book for leisure^ 
hours. 
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dilation of the next It is awful to see the lean hands of 
dotage making a coffer of the grave." Why not apply, I 
ask, the same reasoning to the acquisition of learning — 
to the fortune of new ideas, the solacing reminiscencea**- 
the glorious conceptions which it gamers up. There is a 
period in every man's life when the active duties of the 
world, its pomp and busy bustle become distastefuL No one 
is exempt from sickness and physical debility. If struck 
down by the hand of Providence what resource have we 
then — ^what avail even the gifts of fortune, if we cannot 
derive pleasure from books, and that cheerful, pure, and en- 
lightened companionship they afford. With these we can 
then summon to our couch, the Poets, the Philosophers, the 
Historians of all past time ; and, although fixed to one narrow 
and darkened chamber, lying perhaps incapable of motion or 
of speech, we yet may revel in all the treasures* of the mind 



^Professor Wilson at the public dinner given to Dickens in 
Edinburgh in 1841, delivered a beautiful speech in praise of 
literary pursuits and tastes. In a popular work published in 
Boston in 1839, entitled Letters to School-Children, by John 
C. Wines, this subject is treated with a practical and engaging 
wisdom. "Education," says he, "elevates the character of 
.«very one who possesses it, and is the only possession which 
makes a man truly independent. Remember that education, 
to be of the right kind, must include not merely knowledge 
but virtue ; not only a cultivated mind, but an upright heart 
and pure life. Education will greatly increase your happi- 
ness. How many more sources of enjoyment are open to an 
educated thim an ignorant man ! The pleasures of sense, such 
as eating, drinking, hunting, fishing, riding, &c., are almost 
the only kind that the ignorant are capable of enjoying. Not 
so with those who, by study and reading, have laid up a stow 
of knowledge. They have higher, purer, and better sources 
of enjoyments. The educated are generally fond of reading, 
and a taste for good books is a never-failing spring of happi- 
ness. To a person possessing this taste, history, biography, 
philosophy, travels, all the wonders of air, earth, and ocean, 
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whether they repose in the stately an'd solemn temples of 
philosophy, or are spread abroad in the walks of the Muses. 
If happiness lie in the mind and not in circumstance, how far 
superior is such a power to the mere possession — ^the brief 
and passing consequence of wealth — the '^ dignity of dol- 
lars," as once tauntingly stigmatized by Canning. How 
often have all of us seen the gloom of the sick bed, bright- 
ened by the rays of cheerfulness, which are imparted by re- 
ligious devotion, — ^but its pleasures are rendered purer, and 
the ardour which it inspires more fervid, if philosophy and 
learning can be brought to its aid. 

Sickness is accidental, but old age, if life be spared, we 
cannot avoid. Without learning and without books it is a 
prison house, sobered and darkened by imbecility. Less 
potent in the world, old men become less necessary and less 
courted. The more dependent then we are upon the pleasures 
of society, and conversation, we find, alas, we are the more 
avoided and shunned. To a generous heart the impassive 
coldness — ^the icy selfishness of the world checks its better 



are so manv ministers of enjoyment. And what unspeakably 
increases the value of education is, that it is a possession which 
cannot be taken away from you. If you have houses they 
may be burnt down ; if you have lands, your titles may turn 
ottt worthless ; if you have stocks, they may lose their value 
through the villany of others ; health may be undermined by 
jdiaease ; office may be snatched from you by popular caprice ; 
you may be stripped of every external possession in a thou- 
sand ways ; but education, knowledge, virtue, the riches of 
the mind, remain ever with you. You cannot part with' them 
even if you would. They are with you, at home and abroad ; 
in prosperity and adversity; by sea and by land ; in sickness 
and in health ; in youth, in manhood, and in old age. How 
truly, then, is it declared in Holy Scripture that wisdom is 
the principal thing.'*~p. 131. This is a book full of admirable 
instruction for the young. 

Q 
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impulses, and if too sensitive often makes them, like a sub- 
tle poison, corrode itself. The affections of children may 
then draw them around us — but these predilections do not 
extend to the circle of our «ci. We are less yielding, and 
less fitted for the conventional forms, the measured courte- 
sies, and the bustling throng of fashion ; we prefer the quiet 
and intellectual converse enjoyed with friendly and conge- 
nial minds. But how few are the hours of each day which 
can be thus devoted, and to what resources can we turn, if 
we are incapable of resorting to books, and their store of plea- 
sant reflections. How miserable — ^how querulous^^how pain- 
ful to itself, and its connections is an ignorant old age, wast- 
ed in impotent repinings or in worthless trifles ! Such is an 
inglorious termination to a manhood of useful activity. And 
yet how bright, and cheerful, and Godlike may an intelligent 
old age be made. I*^one of Cicero's productions display so 
much the philosophy of his mind, the purity of his religion, 
or the loftiness of his contemplations, as his treatise, '^ Dt 
SemdLvie,^^ In it he has recorded the hopes which inspired 
him. ^ %Md si in hoc earro quod animos hominum immortales 
esse credatn, libenter erro, nee mihi hinc errorem, quo detector, 
dum vivo, extorqueri volo^^ — a proof he had passed *beyond 
the mythology of his era, and had penetrated like Plato be- 

*Of the "ancient doctrine of the immortality of the soul," 
there is a very clear abstract in Note viii, to Brougham's Dis- 
course on Natural Theology. Extracts are there given from 
Plato, Socrates, Xenophon, and Cicero, and the well-known 
passage of the latter writer in the Somnium Scipionis — where 
celestial enjoyments are held out as the rewards to public vir- 
tue referred to. "The precision of the language," says His 
Lordship, "touching a future state, which marks this treatise 
is singularly approaching to that of the New Testament."-* 
See Id. p. 82 and 83. 
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hind tJiat curtain which the belief of the affe had hunff be- 

o o 

fore the mystical rites of the Heathen Gcds. 

But I pause here to introduce a distinction which ought 
never to be forgotten. The hopes of the ancients were a 
dark, dim, mysterious uncertainty. Melville thus speaks, in 
his own fascinating and sublime eloquence, of the " Resur- 
rection, which is the doctrine of the Bible." 

" We are so accustomed, from our earliest infancy, to be- 
lieve implicitly the doctrine of the soul's 'immortality — it is 
taught us, I might say, in our cradles — and so wound up with 
all the institutions of religion, and all the associations of life, 
that we pass into a Comparative forgetiulness of its awful 
nature ; and receiving it as a thing of course, overlook it as 
a truth of the most stupendous dimensions. We forget a- 
mid the multiplicity of truth which even natural religion will 
now profess to put forth, of a future state, that the proudest 
and most acute philosophy which ever arose amidst the wi- 
dest of the heathen nations, wrestled with strugglings which 
were mighty, but which were wholely ineffectual, to tlirow 
themselves into the deep regions which lay beyond the grave, 
and to snatch some fragments of knowledge which might be 
held up to the admiration and gaze of a world lying in ig- 
norance. We forget thai always previous to the appearance of 
Christ on ecEtih, a/nd inde^ndent of the assistance of divine 
communication^ there certainly have been men gifted above their 
feUawSf who pondered deeply on fiUurity, and grappled wiih 
the mysterious shadows of som^ coming destinies ; yet a lumi- 
nous dovbt was, after all, the very summit of their attainments, 
and a splendid conjecture the highest fiesult of their most la- 
borious searchings after truth. Even if human science had 
revealed with the general development of the fact, that man, 
frail as he seems and feeble, doth yet carry in himself a 
spark of celestial fire, which can no more be quenched than 
the Deity which is the light of the universe ; still that bone 
should come again to bone — that the dust which is scattered 
to the winds of heaven shall be compounded once more into 
shape and symmetry, and the rude heaps of the charnel- 
house shall resolve themselves into living forms — that cor- 
ruption shall put on incomiption, and mortal put on immor- 
tality — O there never could be philosophy which masters 
this ; it waa above it — it was beyond it ; and while familiarity 
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with the truth takes off some of the strangeness of the mar 
vel ; yet I pray you to remember, that you see a grave pre- 
pared, and the coflSn lowered, and the tears of the mourners 
almost dried up, by the brilliant thought that the body of the 
brother or sister which they thus commit to so cold a custody 
shall not only moulder or waste away, but shall stir at lengti^ 
in its narrow home, and throw off, as with a giant's stren^ii, 
the ponderous burthen of the sepulchre, and come forth with 
that body glorified and purified, which is now encompassed 
with all the dishonours of death-^when, I say, you behold a 
spectacle like this, a spectacle which would be deemed a 
most unaccountable prodigy if it were not of common occur- 
rence. O it is the soul's loftiest triumph — a triumph over the 
wreck of all that is material or sensible^— a triumph over 
bone, and flesh, and sinew, dislocated, and decomposed, and 
shattered ; — then I pray you to give the honour alone where 
the honour is due, to ascribe the victory to the true and ac- 
tual conqueror, and to remember that the gospel of Christ is 
the gospel of the resurrection ; and that until the Redeemer 
appropriated the character to himself, there was never a be- 
ing who could have dreamt in the wildest dream of enthusi- 
asm of uttering such words as these — ** I am the resurrection 
and the life." 

What a charm lias Cicero thrown around the occupa- 
tions of venerable age, and how eloquently does he recom- 
mend for this purpose the pursuits of philosophy and the stu- 
dy of the Grecian letters. Cumano in his essay upon Tem- 
perance, has illustrated the same subject with a captivating, 
because practical eloquence. It is a subject alike instructive 
in this, as in the Augustan, or any previous age. To read, to 
learn, to lay up the treasures of knowledge, is as useful a 
duty with a view to the happy close of this life, as to the en- 
joyment of the next The soul dies not Some believe its 
powers, its capacities, its aptitude in acquiring and in con- 
templation, wiU pass with its acquisitions here to immortali- 
ty. If we are to mingle in the society of superior natures, 
will u;e not enjoy in these regions of bliss and of enlajgecj 
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contemplation, when the glory of the Universe will have 
burst upon us in its sublimer mysteries, and the pleasures of 
sense aire at an end, a more exquisite enjoyment according 
to the intellectual grasp with which we can measure, com- 
prehend, and admire them. There are some beautiful essays 
by Addison in the Spectator, upon this subject, conveying an 
elevated train of thought This idea is curiously illustrated 
in the life of Crabbe by his son : — 

^ He had a notion, perhaps somewhat whimsical, that we 
shall be gainers in a future state by the cultivation of the 
intellect, and always affixed a sense of this nature, also, to 
the more important meaning of the wor^ ' talents ' in the pa* 
rable, and this stimulus doubtless increased his avidity for 
knowledge, at a period when such study was of little use 
besides Qie amusement of the present hour.'' 

Lord Brougham, in the spirit of the gravest philosophy, has 
suggested the same idea in his late work upon Natural The- 
ology. I have space here for only one extract: — 

" Yet may we conceive that hereafter such of our affections 
as have been the most cherished in life shall form again the 
delight of meeting those from whom death has severed us — 
that the soul may enjoy the purest delights in the exercise of 
its powers, alone for the investigation of truth — that it may 
expatiate in the discovery of whatever has hitherto been most 
strangely revealed or most carefully hidden from its view — 
that it may^be gratified with the sight of the useful harvest 
reaped by the world frcMn the good seed which it helped to 
sow." 

And in one of Melville's sermons, entitled " Life a state 

of discipline for Eternity," immortality is coimected with 

this hope — if true, and if believed, it is the highest reward 

for the diligent and faithful cultivation of our talents and 

virtues. 

" You will often meet in the perusal of Scripture witli re- 
ferences to our present state of being as most strictly prepa- 
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ratory to another. The general representation of the Bible 
appears to be that this earth is not only a scene of probation 
but, that it is yet farther, a scene of moral discipline, and that 
by the schooling and training of which we are here made the 
subjects, we become fitted for the business and enjoyments 
of a higher sphere. And there are few points in Theology 
which, for practical worth, deserve more to be impressed on 
mens' minds than this — that, over and above the obtaining 
the right of admission to heaven, there must be obtained a 
meetness for its possession. It is quite evident that what- 
ever the scenery and characteristics which we ascribe to the 
future home of the saints, we must suppose ourselves endow- 
ed with just those organs and faculties which shall be effec- 
tual for appropriating the beauty and the blessedness ; other- 
wise (to use a common expression) the whole would be 
thrown away on us, and we could be notiiing advantaged by 
the splendid things and lovely, which might girdle us around. 
# # . # # # # # 

• " Is it not then a most fair expectation, that, for as much 
as our present life may be considered to bear on our future, 
exactly that relation which the infancy of this state of being 
bears to its manhood — is it not, we say, a most fair expecta- 
tion, that we are placed on earth in order that we may be 
prepared for a higher place in creation: yea, and that if 
there be a frittering away of the opportunities of that which 
we are bold to call the childhood of our immortality, so that 
we pass into eternity uneducated for its lofty concernments, 
we shall be just in the condition of the full grown man 
launched upon life, without any of the teachings of instruc- 
tion, or habit or experience, and thus be fitted for no other 
part throughout the broad ages of the immortality of our spe- 
cies, but that of furnishing an exhibition of moral shipwreck^ 
and telling out to the intelligent universe, that the attempt 
to set aside God's ordinance of discipline would issue in no^ 
thing but everlasting ruin — perfect in one thing, but that 
one thing wretchedness." 

A modem author of eminence has illustrated this view of 
immortality by a beautiful train of reasoning, and as I can- 
not but regard it as a belief which leads to the practice of 
virtue and to honorable exertion, both in tlie prosecution cf 
self-improvement and of these benevolent schemes destined 
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to bless and elevate mankind, I pause here to give the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

" If then we admit that the present state is coimected with 
the future, and that the hour of death is not the termination 
of our existence, it must be a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance, that the mind of every candidate for immortality be 
tutored in those departments of knowledge which have a re- 
lation to the future world, and which will tend to quaDfy 
him for engaging in the employments, and for relishing the 
pleasures and enjoyments of that state. The following re- 
marks are intended to illustrate this position : — 

" We may remark, in the first place, in general that the 
knowledge acquired in the present state, whatever be its 
nature, will be carried along with us when we wing our 
flight to the eternal world. In passing into that world we 
shall not lose any of the mental faculties we now possess, nor 
shall we lose our identity, or consciousness of being the same 
persons we now feel ourselves to be ; otherwise we behoved 
to be a different order of creatures, and consequently could 
not be the subjects either of reward or of punishment for any- 
thing done in the present state, — an extinction of our faculties, 
or a total change of them, or the loss of consciousness, would 

be equivalent to an annihilation of our existence. 

####### 

" Scientific knowledge, as well as that which is commonly 
designated theological, is to be considered as having a rela- 
tion to the future world. * # # # * # 
There are certain applications of scientific principles, indeed, 
which may have a reference solely to the condition of so- 
ciety in the present life, such as, in the construction of 
cranes, diving-bells, speaking trumpets, steam carriages, and 
fire engines ; but the general principle on which such ma- 
chines are constructed, may be applicable to thousands of ob- 
jects and operations, in other worlds with which we are at 
present unacquainted. The views however which science 
has opened of the wisdom and benevolence of the Deity, of 
the multiplicity of ideas and conceptions which have existed 
in his infinite mind, of his Almighty power, and of the bound- 
less range of his operations, will not be lost when we enter 
into the eternal world. They will prepare the soul for high- 
er scenes of contemplation, for acquiring more expansive 
views of divine perfection, and for taking more extensive 
and sublime excursions through the boundless empire of om- 
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nipotence. The same may be affirmed of the principles of 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, conic sections, and other de- 
partments of me mathematics, which contain truths that are 
eternal and unchangeable, and that are applicable in every 
ifnode of existence, and to the circumstances of all worlds. — 
Such knowledge may form the ground work of all our future 
improvements in the world beyond the grave, and give to 
those who have acquired it, in conjunction with the cultiva- 
tion of moral j)rinciple, a superiority over others in the em- 
ployments and investigations peculiar to the higher sphere 
of existence ; and consequently, a more favourable and ad- 
vantageous outset into the new and unknown regions of the 
invisiole state." 

In a persona] and worldly point of view there is this mark- 
ed distinction between the acquisition of wealth and the 
pursuits of learning. The first sharpens our worldly know- 
ledge, the tact, the cunning and hypocricy of our souls. We * 
learn to deal more shrewdly with other men, to speculate 
with more sagacity, to sell and buy and barter upon more fa- 
vourable terms. But while this sharpens, it also hardens the 
mind, contracts and deadens its nobler sympathies, and puts 
the heart under the selfish controul of a cold and calculating 
judgment Men may sometimes acquire a fortune by an ad- 
ventitious chance or lucky speculation — ^but this is the ex- 
ception and not the rule. In the larger majority of cases, 
wealth is amassed by a rigorous attention to petty details, to 
little savings, to an unceasing purveying about trifles, no- 
things apparently in themselves, but which add insensibly to 
the common heap. It requires attention as unbrojcen as it is 
selfish. Money becomes the Alpha and Omega, the altar 
and God of the soul. There may be no abandonment of prin- 
ciple, no dereliction of honesty, all the gains may be fair and 
honourable, but there are few seasons in which the mind 
yields to its confiding, generous, and charitable tendencies. 
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In this engrossing and exclusive pursuit come the habits 
which accumulated it Men cannot change their natures as 
they may wish. The old leaven clings to them, it cannot lie 
cast of^ Gold in such men's estimation becomes the stand-* 
ard of worth. They value other men, not from their disposi- 
tions, their character, their talents, but by their thousands, and 
capability of acquisition. And yet we must be careful not to 
press the argument too far. In rational and philosophical 
enquiry, extremes are to be avoided. There have been men 
who have earned an honorable competence, with unblemished 
name, and who have been looked up to as the first in eveiy 
charitable enterprise, as kind and amiable in private life, 
and respected for their intellectual attainments, for their sa-' 
gacity, good faith, and honour. I impeach not in unqualified 
language the acquisition of wealth, for unless mankind had 
acctunulated, science and literature would lose their vivacity, 
and the ardor of improvement They have seldom flourished 
except in or afler a commercial and wealthy age, and have 
often grown under the leaves of the tree of luxury. 

The tendency of education and the love of literature have 
effects directly opposite. They improve, expand, and enno- 
ble the mind. An intelligent man may be equally industri- 
ous in acquiring wealth, but it is with a different view and 
for a dififerent end. He feels he hajs a consequence in socie- 
ty, he can command and ensure respect, by his powers of 
conversation, by his intellectual standing, independent of 
his income or balance at the bank, which, if Bulwer be a 
sound moralist, is now " the true standard of English respect- 
ability." He has another empire than the Stock Exchange. 
He has not the heaps of gold, but he has that diviner 
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and nobler wealth of mind which though intangible, is inse-* 
perable ; and which only wastes or becomes obscured with 
the decay of mind itself. It is beyond accident and is 
even supreme over the majesty and process of the law. He 
cannot lose it except with existence itself. 

Every step in intellectual advancement, the mastery of 
every new branch of literature or science, while it adds 
to knowledge, extends the view to a wider and unknown 
sphere. Pope has compared the progress of knowledge to 
the assent of the mountain ; every step widening the pros- 
pect, and making the horizon more distant Ignorance may 
shield itself with dogmatism and presumption, but the learn- 
ed man is never opinionative — he is willing to listen and to 
be informed. Paley and Newton never attacked an adver- 
sary — Scott and Butler never answered a critique. The 
surest proof of advancing wisdom is the growing conscious- 
ness that we know less. The Earl of Chatham told the 
younger Pitt, after he had finished the course of the schools, 
that he had yet everything to learn ; and that (to be wise) he 
would still require to read an encyclopedia. No insinuation 
could be more severe, and yet it was just ; for it was the ad- 
vice of a proud, sagacious, and affectionate father, who 
had gathered wisdom from experience, and who, sighing for 
the intellectual superiority of his son, revealed the truth that 
he might aspire to further exertion. 

In these Colonies, however, the father who neglects to 
eilucate his son, and the young man who omits to educate 
himself, forgets a solemn and imperative duty both to his 
country and his friends. Living under the genius and spirit 
of British institutions, and with no privileged aristocracy, 
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who either firom hereditaiy title or wealth, can claim for 
themselves and their descendants, like the Barons of the 
Old World — the favoured children of a feudal age — a settled 
position and influence in the Legislature, — these Colonies 
are in a greater transition state, and the road to political 
power and honours is more open than it is even in the parent 
state. We have less of chivalry in our modes of thinking, 
and less enthusiasm and reverence in our love for the aristo- 
cratic orders. In our public entertainments the toast of the 
"Queen" will be received with the same outbreakings of 
devotion and loyalty as is manifested, on similar occasions, 
in the United Kingdom — but ** the Duke " an Earl or a Lord, 
do not command here the same influence, — and the reasons are 
obvious ; — we are not open to the influence of personal pre- 
sence — ^to the associations this creates — and to that effect 
which their castles, estates, retinue of tenants, and the 
splendour of their public appearances, naturally produce. A 
coronation, the opening of parliament, and the pageantry of 
a public exhibition, in which the Court and Nobility are sur- 
rounded by the adornments and prestige of their greatness, 
leaves an impression on the mind which gives a tone and co- 
lour to its after reflections. 

Men may acquire wealth here, although their education be 
humble, and their knowledge of books imperfect and limited ; 
but suppose the wealth acquired, and the retirement it affords 
be at conunand, what substantial and effective influence can 
its possessor acquire, or what large benefit can he confer on his 
country ? True he may be beloved and esteemed in his own 
circle — faithful in the performance of his social duties — a good 
father, husband and friend — charitable to the poor, and there^^ 
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fore entitled to be loved and respected: but the instant h6 
enters public life, and opens a sphere of public duty, where 
his knowledge and talents can be the only limit to his useful- 
ness, his own deficiencies press upon him — he feels the vnUj 
but has not the way; and altiiough animated with the sincere 
desire of doing good, and of pushing forward public improve- 
ment, his powers untrained, like the withered hand and pal- 
sied limb, ever interfere to mar his purpose, bUght his exer^ 
tions, and he is ultimately compelled to retire, humbled and 
chagrined from a scene, where, if he had been blessed with 
education, his position and fortune might have enabled him 
to earn the enviable and living reputation of a public bene- 
factor, and induced a monument to be erected, by public gra- 
titude, over his grave. 

Notwithstanding the prospect of these high rewards, I 
have heard some doubt the blessings of great talents to their 
possessor. It is, say they, the branches of the loftiest tree 
which the storm first rustles, and then, if it rises in its wrath, 
tosses most furiously — so the mind of gifted power and bold 
command, is first exposed to the assaults of human passions. 
The remark is true — ^but it ought not to lessen the honorable 
desire of doing good. Envy, — the little spirit of detraction,-^ 
the slander of rival passions have ever pursued and tormented 
the living ; but when the tomb has its tenant, when the fear 
of a higher eminence, yet to be attained, has passed away 
from the rivals of the public man, which ever exists while he 
stands as an impediment in their path — ^when they can look 
back upon his exertions, freeof all jealousy and antipathies — 
and view them solely in their own abstract and jrfiilosophical 
tendencies, even they are glad to join the general voice, and do 
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Jionour tothe memory of a patriot, whose path of public use- 
fulness they may have endeavoured to obstruct, and whose 
intentions they may have attempted to falsify and malign. 
Some men refuse to labour for the public good, because 
they say it only brings public odium, and is followed by pub- 
lic ingratitude, — ^but if life be viewed as a scene of ordeal — 
of preparation for something nobler and better — ^the belief 
that our good deeds live after us, and that they will adorn 
either our own memories, or the reputation of our children, 
and above all that they are written on the judgment-book of 
heaven, to decide our fate in the world of bliss to come, ought 
to reconcile men to public indifference, and induce them to 
labour — earnestly, disinterestedly, and hopefully — in the hope 
of these future rewards. 

But it has been said, and said wisely, that he who plants a 
tree on the waste, or makes two blades of grass to grow where 
only one flourished before, is a public benefactor. If the soil 
be his own, he is adding unquestionably to the elements and 
sources of his wealth— to the power of multiplying his own 
comforts, and adding to those of others. There is a striking 
and forcible analogy between this and the cultivation of the 
mind. It is intellect which is the connecting link between 
man and heaven ;^-the higher it is cultivated we are brought 
nearer to immortality, Between the African savage, who 
knows no desires and no pleasures beyond the gross and de- 
basing pleasures of sense, and the Philosopher like Herschel 
— ^the Christian like Shuttleworth— rthe Poet like Milton — 
the Dramatist like Shakespeare, — or the Novelist like Scott ; 
there is an abyss as vast and impassable as that which di- 
vides these gifted men, from beings of a superior nature. 
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Compare the savage in one of the eastern islands who feeds 
on snails, has no covering save a scanty strip of fur, — ^whose 
passions are as fierce and uncontrolled as the tiger he some- 
times attacks — whose knowledge is confined to the path he 
treads, and the view of the broad ocean which his eye can 
invariably run over, — to the sage who feels the influence of 
genuine Christianity, who has mastered all the fields of sci- 
ence, possesses a general and comprehensive view of the dis- 
coveries and reaches of thought effected by the choicest ex- 
amples of human genius; the one is as different from the 
other as the diamond, when indurated by the curious chemis- 
try of nature, is to the carbon from which it is formed in its 
charred, opaque and primitive state. The more ignorant we 
are we approximate the savage : — ^the more cultivated we be- 
come we are elevated to the standard of the scholar, and have 
our minds illuminated, and our powers brightened, by intel- 
lectual acquisitions which, whenever we please to turn to 
them, in a hopeful and patient spirit, not only add to our plea- 
sures, but enable us to add to the enjoyment and social im- 
provement of our circle or our race. We, like making the 
two blades, make the two ideas to flourish, where only one 
flourished before , and thus encrease our own and the gene- 
ral wealth of mind. 

But, says the Proverb, get knowledge " for length of days 
are in her right hand." What means this expression? that 
the cultivation of letters, or an encrease of wisdom, adds to that 
length of days which are numbered to us from our birth — no. 
It means that we have no measure of time except in thought, 
in tiie succession of ideas passing over the mind, and that 
length of life doe» not depend so much upon length of years, 
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as on the variety and extent of mental occupation with which 
these years are employed. Applying to life this measure — 
this sound principle of metaphysics — it is clear that some 
men live three or ten years in one year in comparison with 
others — that is to say — that men of extensive acquirements 
and lively imagination have ten times the number of ideas, 
hopes, sympathies, fears and joys in the same period of time, 
when contrasted with the ignorant and the sluggish. Let 
any Colonist, who has been nurtured here and disciplined in 
the schools, pass at the age of manhood to some of the fair- 
est sites of the arts and civilization in the old world — to Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, Rome, or Athens, and set about the busy 
work of observation. In three months he will add more to 
his stock of knowledge than if he had lived at home for the 
same number of years ; — ^not that his powers of mind would 
be endowed with any sudden gift — not that his capacity for 
knowledge would be enlarged ; but because, by being placed 
in a new scene, the mind would rise to its exercise and revel 
in a world of fresh ideas and conceptions. They would flow 
in upon his mind in deep and rapid volume. By this journey, 
therefore, he would not only add to his length of days for tlie 
time — ^but gather intellectual resources, and treasure up fresh 
trains of thought, for the future. The mind would become a 
spring, which, on being touched, would ever give forth wa- 
ters, lucid and refreshing. Solitude might deprive him of 
the communion of kindred minds, but it could never rob him 
of the treasures of memory, or the powers of thought — he 
could recall and revivify the past, let the fancy weave new 
creations, and in every hour thus multiply the notations of 
time. In place of a journey to Europe and acquiring knpw- 
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ledge by sense, " by presence tangible^ which all have nei- 
ther the means nor the opportunity to accomplish, there are 
none who cannot add by degrees to their knowledge of books, 
and thus give to every day expansion ; and even confer on 
comparative youth the wisdom, the experience, the variety, 
and the years of age. To add to knowledge is thus to add 
to life, and a life founded upon and guided by knowledge 
and virtue, lends to existence its purest and most exquisite 
charms. 

The savage sees the sun and the stars glitter in the arch 
above— but to him they are a mystery, — ^he views the broad 
ocean and its changing and troubled surface — ^but it has no 
voice of intelligence to him; the forest may wave with its 
thousand branches, and the earth be beautified by its richest 
verdure and its tinted and radiant flowers ; but he does not 
comprehend the curious and divine chemistry by which these 
wonders are evolved — ^he sees, and smells, and touches, and 
tastes them — ^but that is all ;-^his view of the universe is con- 
fined to the island of which he and his tribe may be natives, 
and to the prospect from horizon to horizon which he daily 
scans ; but the mighty creations of space, science, men, his- 
tory, the monuments of the past — the workmanship, and the 
elevating sense of a pervading and benevolent providence, — 
are unknown and unfelt The pleasures of learning are thus 
beautifully illustrated by a modem and popular author, who 
draws a powerful contrast between the man who stands upon 
tlie boundaries of the known and unknown — ^the " fathomed, 
and the depths unfathomable." 

" With the help of his microscope he can enter into a world 
unknown to the ignorant, and altogether invisible to the un- 
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fissisted eye. In eveiy plant and flower which adorns the 
field, in evciy leaf of the forest, in the seeds, prickles and 
down of all vegetables he perceives beauties and harmonies 
and exqaisite contrivances, of which, without this instrument, 
he could have formed no conception. In every scale of a 
haddock he perceives a beautiful piece of network, admira- 
bly contrived and arranged, and in the scale of a sole a still 
more diversified structure, which no art could imitate, ter- 
minated with pointed spikes and formed with admirable re- 
gularity. Where nothing but a speck of motddiness appearsr 
to the naked eye, he beholds 9. forest of mushrooms with long 
stalks and with leaves and blossoms distinctly visible. In 
the eyes of a common fly when others can see only two small 
protuberances he perceives several thousands of beautiful 
transparent globes exquisitely rounded and polished, placed 
with the utmost regularity in rows, crossing each other like 
a kind of lattice-work, and forming the most admirable piece 
of mechanism that the eye can contemplate. The small dust 
thW covers the wings of moths and butterflies he perceives to 
consist of an infinite multitude of feathers of various forma 
not much unlike the feathers of birds, and adorned with the 
most bright and vivid colours. In an animal so small that 
the naked eye can scajrcely distinguish it as a visible point, 
he perceives a head, mouth, eves, legs, joints, bristles, hair 
and other animal parts and mnctions as nicely formed and 
adjusted, and endowed with as much vivacity, agility and in- 
telligence, as the larger animals. In the tail of a small flsh 
or the foot of a frog, he can perceive the variegated branch- 
ings of the veins and arteries, and the bloc^ circulating 
through them wi^ amazing velocity. In a drop of stagnant 
water he perceives thousands of living bein^ of various 
shapes and sizes, beautifiilly formed and swimming with 
wanton vivacity, ISke fishes in the midst of the ocean. In 
short by this instrument he perceives that the whole earth is 
full of animation, and that tsere is not a single tree, plant or 
flower, and scarcely a. drop of water, that is not teeming with 
life, and peopled with its peculiar inhabitants. He thus en- 
ters as it were into a new world invisible to other eyes, where 
every object in the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms 
presents a new and interesting aspect, and unfolds beauties, 
harmonies, contrasts and exquisite contrivances, altogether 
inconceivable by the ignorant and unreflecting mind. 

** In the invisible atmosphere which surrounds him, where 
other minds discern nothing but an immense blank, he be- 
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holds an assemblage of wonders, and a striking scene of Di* 
vine wisdom and omnipotence. He views this invisible agent 
not only as a material but a compound substance compound- 
ed of two opposite principles, the one the source of flame and 
animal life, and the other destructive to both, and producing 
by their different combinations the most diversified and be- 
neficent effects. He perceives it as the agent under the Al- 
mighty, which produces the germination and growth of plants 
and aU the beauties of the vegetable creation — ^which pre- 
serves water in a liquid state — supports fire and flame, and 
produces animal heat, — ^which sustains the clouds and gives 
buoyancy to the feathered tribes — ^which is the cause of winds 
— the vehicle of smells — ^the medium of sounds — ^the source 
of all the pleasures we derive from the harmonies of music 
— ^the cause of that universal light and splendour which is 
diflused around us, and of the advantages we derive from the 
morning and evening twilight In short he contemplates it 
as the prime mover m a variety of machines — as impelling 
ships across the ocean, blowing our furnaces, grinding our 
corn, raising water from the deepest pit, extinguishing fhre, 
setting power looms in motion, propelling steam boats along 
rivers and canals, raising baloons to the region of the cloudi^ 
and performing a thousand other benificent agencies without 
which our globe would cease to be a habitable world, all 
which views and contemplations have an evident tendency 
to enlar^ the capacity of the mind, to stimulate its fcicul- 
ties, and to produce rational enjoyment. 

^' Again, the man of knowledge, even when shrouded in 
darkness and in solitude, where oth^ minds could find no 
enjoyment, can entertain himself with most sublime contem- 
plations. He can trace the huge globe on whieh we stand, 
flying through the depths of space carrying along with it its 
vast population at the rate (^ sixty thousand Eiiles every hour, 
and by the inclination of its axis bringing about the alternate 
succession of summer and winter, spring and harvest By 
the aid of hip telescope he can transport himself towards the 
moon, and survey the circular plains, the deep caverns, the 
conical hills, the lofty peaks, the shadows of the hills and 
vales, and the ringed and romantic mountain scenery, which 
diversify the surmce of this orb of night By the help of the 
same instrument he can range through the planetary system, 
winff his way through the regions of space, along with the 
swiftest orbs, and trace many of the physical aspects and re« 
volutions which have a relation to aistaat worlds. He caa: 
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transport himself to the planet of Saturn, and behold a stu- 
pendous ring 600,000 miles in circilmference, revolving in 
majestic grandeur every ten hours around a globe 900 times 
larger thui the earth, while seven moons larger than ours, 
nlong with an innumerable host of stars, display their radiance 
to adorn the firmament of that magnificent world. He can 
wing his flight to the still more mstant regions of the uni- 
v^se, leavii^ the sun and all his planets behind him, till 
they appear like a scarcely discernible speck in creation, 
and contemplate thousands and millions of stars and starry 
systems beyond the range of the unassisted eye, and wander 
among suns and worlds dispersed throughout the boundless 
dimensions of space. He can fill up in imagination those 
blanks which astronomy has never directly explored, and 
conceive thousands of systems, and ten thousands of worlds, 
beyond all that is visible by tins optic tube, stretching out to 
innnity on every hand — new creations incessantly starting 
into existence — ^peopled with intelligence of various orders, 
and all under the superintendence and government of ^ the 
King Eternal, Immortal and Invisible," whose power is om- 
nipotent, and the limits of his dominions past finding out'' 

It is evident that a mind capable of such excursions and 
contemplations as I have now supposed, must experience en- 
joyment infinitely superior to those of the individual whose 
soul is enveloped in intellectual darkness. If substantial 
happiness is chiefly seated in the mind, if it consists in the 
vigorous exercise of its faculties, if it depends on the multi- 
plicity of knowledge, which lie within the range of its con- 
templation, if it is augmented by the view of the scenes of 
beauty and sublimity, and displays of infinite intelligence, 
and power, if it is connected with tranquillity of mind which 
generally accompanies intellectual pursuits, and with the 
subjugation of the pleasures of sense to the dictates of rea- 
aon"— the enlightened mind must enjoy gratifications as far 
superior to those of the ignorant, as man is superior in star 
tiou and capacity to the worms of the dust 
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However we contemplate the influence of intelligence 
upon ourselves or on our country— rupon our condition here 
and the life hereafter — the cultivation of mind, and the spread 
of education, mnst be impressed on us as a personal and so- 
cial duty. The importance of intellectual occupations and 
pursuits can indeed be vindicated and enforced by the high- 
est and purest sanctions. The beautifid ^ parable of the tar 
lents," contained in the New Testament, haa been interpret- 
. ed by eminent and practical divines, to apply not to the mere 
gifts of fortune, but to the powers of the mind, and the af- 
fections and predispositions of the heart; and the '^ outer 
darkness " threatened there •* to the unprofitable servant," — 
and the ^ weeping and gnashing of teeth " have been repre- 
sented as punishments foredoomed to those who neglect to 
cultivate their intellectual gifts, to sweeten the affections, 
and strengthen the social ties. Independent then of all per- 
sonal benefit &om the sources of internal happiness and of 
social influences which knowledge confers, the acquisition 
of it, and the sharpening of the mental powers, is elevated, 
by this practical application of a religious lesson, into obedi- 
ence to an express and peremptory mandate ft'om on high. 

There is no rational being and no parent who does not 
deem it a sacred obligation to improve and preserve his own 
health and energies, and those of his ofi&pring and depen- 
dants. Nay, there are persons who will ofl«n devote weeks 
and months, to secure to themselves, their children, or rela- 
tives, the benefit of exercise and tree air — to recall the rud- 
dy hue of health to the cheek, and give new tone and action 
to the muscular system, — ^who yet will be strangely and su- 
pinely blind, either to the increase of their own knowledge; or 
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the education of their children and the other members of the 

domestic circle. They thus exalt the physical over the mo* 

ral agencies of our nature — ^forgetting that the one is of the 

earth, the other of heaven — ^that the one springs from dust, 

and the other is a direct emanation from, and connecting link 

with, the godhead. 

In a late work entitled the ** Handmaid,* or the principles 

of Literature and Philosophy considered as subservient to the 

interests of morality and religion," the contrast between the 

two is thus strikingly sketched : — 

'^ It is impossible to contemplate the nature of man, as it 
displays itself in different individuals of the species, without 
observing the immense disproportion which prevails between 
his physical and mental energies. In bodily strength, and 
in the vigour of his organic structure, man is far inferior to 
many of the lower animals ; but be possesses a hidden, a mys- 
terious power, which raises him above the level of his corpo- 
real nature, which triumphs over the feebleness of his mate- 
rial frame, and brin^ the unwieldy and impetuous tenants of 
the forest prostrate m willing subjection at his feet When 
we survey some of the mightier enorts of human labour, some 
of the massive structures that have been reared by human 
hands ; when we mount the summit of some lofly edifice, 
which conmmnds a view of the wide panorama of domes, tem- 
ples, and palaces, with which it is surrounded ; when we 
contemplate the colossal achievements of ancient industry 
and art — ^the pyramids, the triumphal arches, the vast aque- 
ducts, some faint vestiges of which, just sufficient to testify 
their stupenduous magnitude, are stul to be observed on the 
soils of Eg3rpt, Greece, and Rome ; when we transfer our 

*I recommend this work, published by Parker, London, 
1841, to the student. It is from the pen of the Revd. T. Da- 
vis, B. D., and is composed of five desertations — 1, on Ba- 
con's principles of induction — ^2, the spirit of philosophy — 3, 
cultivation of the mind an object of primary importance— 4, 
national character as influenced by intellectual pursuits — 
and 6, moral obligations connected with talent and sci- 
ence. It is argumentative and philosophical, and the last 
chapter an attractive and striking illustration of its subject. 
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gaze to another element, and witness one of those floating 
masses, which seem to afford the most vivid representation 
of a " world standing out of the water and in the water f 
when we notice these diversified results of human power and 
skill, and contrast them with the physical energy of the a- 
gent, we are struck with astonishment at the apparent dispa-^ 
rity which they display. We might imagine that some high* 
er power had heen at work — ^that some mightier arm must 
have wielded the elements which have thus combined — that 
some being more than hunuui must have moulded nature to 
his will. 

"But when we calmly and deliberately survey these ob-^ 
jects as the mere results of well-directed human effort, and 
compare at our leisure the effect with the immediate agent, 
we turn away from tJie scene with a deeper and more over- 
whelming conviction of the superiority of mind to matter. — 
We perceive with wonder that, provided with how small an 
apparatus of bones and muscles, man can rear monuments 
of power, which seem to bid defiance to the ravages of time, 
and to partake of the permanency of creation itself. We al- 
most cease to regard it as a sally of extravagance, when the 
philosopher, in the pride of conscious talent, and with a view 
to the application of mechanical power, exclaimed " Give me 
a place, where I may stand, and I will move the earth." " 

If any parent were disposed to tak« a philosophical and 

moral, and yet sober, view of the importance of these two 

classes of duty, he has only to turn to history, and trace the 

influence which single minds have had upon the destiny and 

happiness of our species. Bacon for example struck out the 

inductive system, and not only changed the character of 8ci<- 

ence, but evolved principles which will guide as long as letteie 

have history. Galileo,* Tycho Brache, and Newton founded 

the school of modem astronomy, and discovered those unerring 



*Tor the lives of Galileo, Tycho Brache, and Keppler, see 
Brewster's "Martyrs* of Science,'* forming one of the vo- 
lumes of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Tycho 
Brache's establishment at the Island of Huen, Denmark, re- 
sembles an Eastern tale more than reality. It is a book which 
will charm every student in Science. 
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laiws which legulate the movements of the illimitahle universe. 
Columhus discovered a new trorld, and Washington has 
built tip a new fabric of civil liberty. Scott and Edgeworth 
have elevated the virtues and patriotism of their age, and have , 
transfused their own refined and generous morality into the 
hearts of millions. Contrast the benign and sanitary infiu- 
ences of these names, with that of a Voltaire, Buonaparte, 
Byron — who aimed to sap the foundations of virtue, honour, 
and religion, and who have gathered to themselves so odi- 
ous a reputation, that all good men say it would be better 
fi>r the world had they never been bom: and no argument 
could be advanced more eflbctive to prove the obligation of 
parents giving to the young mind a right and vigorous di- 
rection. No one knows from what womb, or in whathouse- 
hold,'the highest order of mental endowments may break forth. 
Intellectual power belongs tp no privileged class, and des- 
cends in no line of hereditaiy succession ; and hence every 
parent, in looking upon those precious living treasures, with 
which God may have blessed him, should regard each as 
the jK>s9t&^ germ of some great intellect, destined to give an 
impress to the age, and pursue a high destiny, whether for 
good or eviL To have children around us playing an ho- 
nourable part in the world, gathering a harvest of fame for 
good deeds, giving to the family name a lustre, while they 
are storing up the hopes of a glorious immortality — is said to 
be one of the most exquisite and purest enjoyments of hu- 
man life while the reverse is on« of the bitterest pangs with 
which the human heart can be wrung. If to the parent of 
Bacon, or Scott, or Heber there was exstacy, and to the mo- 
ther of Voltaire or Byion there was anguish, it is obvious 
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that the pleasures of the one, and the misery of the other, 
would be enhanced by the conviction, that these oppo9ite 
features of character were in any degrej^ attributable to the 
training they had been subjected to in thdj* infant years, — 
These it is true are references to great names, but says the 
author of the Handmaid : — 

^Nor is the privilege of exettxog a plastic influence upon 
the character and habits of the community confined to tran* 
scendent genius^ It is not the monarchs of intellect only 
who radiate this species of efilisive and assimilatiiig energy 
upon those around them. The possession 5f even an ordina- 
ry measure of talent and information is often sufficient to 
spread it over a sphere of very considerable extent. A sii^ 
degree of mental superiority seldcnn i^ls to make an indivi- 
dual the centre of a little circle — ^the oracle of the small 
community to which he belongs ; and to those who dre .com* 
prised witiiin that limit he imparts with ease and success his 
own habitudes of thought and feeling. In a reading age the 
power and opportunity of producing an impression, tjoA of 
circulating inJlttentml principles through tlie medium of a 
free press, are incalculably augmented, and in such a con* 
dition of things the character of a nation will always be 
strictly analogous to the character of its popular floating 11-^ 
terature. From the Scotts, the Southeys, the Mpores, and 
other leading poets, historians, and novelists of the ag^ to 
the most insigmficant ci the innumerable swarm of cm pen-- 
odical writers, there is a mighty influence going forth, which 
blends itself with all the habits, principles, a^ filings of 
the people, and does much to reader the nation rooially and 
intellectually what it is. 

Such considerations give to edncation mi the desire of 
self^improvement, a universal and Ic^ influence, — and confer 
upon them the sanctions of a christian and social duty. And 
lastly, let it be remarked, that ibe tendency of knowledge isi 
favourable alike to virtue and religion, and that in raising 
the standard of intelligence we are increaimig the number of 
good meik The Author of the liandaoaid gives the fbUoisN 
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mg striking illustration of this remark, and with it I will 
close this branch of the argument :•<*- 

In contemplating the history of genius, philosophy, and 
science, in modem times, it is ^ratifying to observe their 
nobler and higher energies not seldom devoted to the objects 
which have been statea as defining their obligations and as 
forming their legitimate designs. If in the various depart- 
ments of literature and science talent has been occasionally 
degraded £rom its office and high destiny, as the associate of 
divine revelation, to guide the knowledg:e and veneration of 
ihe Supreme: others have worthily sustained its charact^ in 
this high relation, and in their immortal works seem to fiown 
indignant rebuke upon those by whom it has been perverted 
and abused. In comparing the friends of religion and virtue 
among men of genius and science, with those of an opposite 
character — ^witH those who were infidels in principle and 
profligates in conduct, we have certainly no reason to be 
ashamed c^ the contrast If France has had its Voltaires, it9 
Jlousseaus, its D'Alemberts, and at a more recent period its 
Xa. Places, — ^the poets of licentiousness and the philosophers 
of scepticism; fVance has also had its Pascals, its Fenelons, 
and its illustrious list of sacred orators, to vindicate, amidst 
all the depth of its superstition, the cause of religion and 
truth. If Britain has produced its acute but atheistic Hobbs, 
it subtile Hume, its brilliant but insidious Gibbon, its fervid 
but frequently coarse Dryden, its glowing but dissipated 
Bums, Its intensely feeling, but wa3rward and imprincipled 
Byron ; it has also produced a phalanx of intellectual wor- 
thies more than equal to these grievous abusers of the noblest 
^nSta of heaven. It has produced its original and universal 
Bacon, its unrivalled Newton, its profound Locke, its deep- 
searching Boyle, its ethereal Milton, it sublime Young, its 
pure and highly-gifted Cowper, to say nothing of the varied 
genius and attainment of the present age^ men, whose tran- 
scendent powers, bowing in meek submission to the authori- 
ty of divine revelation, and associated with undeviating* ha- 
bits of morality and virtue, might well put shallow scepticism 
and reckless impiety to the blush: men, the whole weight of 
whose character and the whole force of whose talents were 
thrown into the scale of general Christianity. Let us their 
follow, at whatever distance, this bright cloud of witnesses to 
the truth of our religion and to the purity of its morality. — 
Thus, while our philosophy will become mcHre profound and 
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<mr knowledge more extensive, our faith will suffer no decay 
and our virtue no diminution. 

There is this further distinction between money and learn- 
ing, that we cannot imp&rt the first to others without lessen-* 
ing our stock, but we may give freely of the last, and that 
which remains will be undiminished and even purified. — 
Ck)mmunion polishes intelligent minds. Without books so- 
ciety |)ecomes a continuation of business — a conversation 
upon the transactions of the day, or it descends to the for- 
tunes and the foibles of our friends. — ^Then comes satire and 
the ready censure, the uncharitable construction of conduct. 
We cannot speak praise at all times. The fiesh will war 
against the spirit, and gain the mastery. If we talk continu- 
ally about other men, the tongue, from the very love of vari- 
ety will dip itself in the bitter waters of scandal, and the mind 
catch the darkening hues of sarcasm. Philosophy and the 
temper and disposition it creates, shrinks from such topics, 
and returns to its own fimcy and ideal world. A knowledge 
of books gives to character a new amiability, tosocie^a 
fresher and racier charm. Exceptions there are, but this is 
the rule. No man therefore who regards his own happiness — 
the p&rt he is to play in the world's stage, the charms of do- 
mestic life— liis standing in the social circle— his capability 
of receiving or imparting enjoyment to others, ought to de- 
spise the graces of learning and of philosophy, for without 
them he is barren of the most affluent sources of social en- 
joyment, and with them he is independent of fortune and cir- 
cumstance. 

D'Isreali has written a curious chapter upon the literary 
labours of authors, while placed in confinement Charles the 
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ftrst composed the 'Icon Basilike' during his imprisonment 
at Hohnsby ;— Sir Walter Raleigh never discovered, or, at 
least, displayed, the force or impress of his own genius, un-- 
til Queen Elizabeth had consigned him to the Tower; his 
elaborate History of the World was there designed and per- 
fected ;— The Henriade of Voltaire, and the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress of Bunjran, were both composed under similar circum" 
stances-^Don Quixote was written by Cervantes, to brighten 
a period of captivity. When Home Zooke was threatened 
with unprisonment for his political offences, he said ^ give 
**^ me light, books, and my pen, and I care not how soon you 
*^dose the doors of the dungeon upon me." Wakefield who 
has published the modem edition of the Wealth of NationS} 
and has acquired so wide a fame for his discovery of the new 
theory of colonization, wrote his ** England and America" in 
Newgate, and Cobbett produced there also his admirable 
Essays of Paper against Gold. Beranger was delighting 
France with his National Songs, while the inmate of a cell 
under the mandate of Louis Philippe. Thus does the mind 
rise superior to situation by the fertility of its own revela- 
tions, and bring the ^landscapes of thought,** bright and il- 
limitable as they are, to give variety and enjoyment to soli- 
tude. 

But let it not be supposed that I wish to cast any unde- 
served odium upon the disposition of mind and habits, which 
tend to accumulation. All I wish to illustrate is the fallacy 
and fruitlessness of a too exclusive pursuit of it, of making 
the acquisition of money a sordid and exclusive occupation. 
Fortune to a certain extent is essential, and it ought to be 
the ambition of every smuh to ac<juire at least enough to pre<- 
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vent old age from sinking to penury and want; btlt let not 
the means be made the end, so as to sacrifice, in its attain- 
ment, those more rational acquisitions which give to their 
possessor dignity and enjoyment I wish not to place the 
spirit of accumulation and the love of books as opposite ot 
conflicting aptitudes or principle8,-^for I come now to this 
proposition, that the best educated and most intelligent na<» 
tions have been in all past ages, the most industrious and 
the most wealthy* 

In the age of Aleiumder the arts and sciences had reach- 
^ their ssenith in Athens, and at that time the Pierius was 
crowded with a vast and busy commercial marine. Never 
before or since did the ^gean sea or Archipelago exhibit a 
scene of such active and prosperous commerce. The Romans 
were never an industrious or conmiercial people, and hence 
they furnish no analogy for the present argument In the 
Augustan and golden age, they prosecuted trade, but Rome 
was only a depot for the productions of the provinces, and 
was itself the nius of exchange. The Italian Republics in 
the middle ages, when literature and eloquence were ripe 
amongst them, were the storehouses of Europe ; and many 
of the practical arbs and manufactures were carried to a high 
perfection. In silks and in steel they were unrivalled. The 
Genoese blade in the age of Chivalry was fkmed for the bat- 
tle-field and the tournament In Venice, where Taaso dwelt 
and Dante sang, a Bank was first established. The Lom- 
bards invented the biU of exchange. The inhabitants of the 
Low countries, when famed for their fairs and manufacto- 
ries, and the extent of their commerce with the East, had 
the reputation of being a shrewd, sagacious, and highly in- 
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telligent natiois. The struggles and heroism they displayed 
under William the Orange, in the reigns of the Phillips, e-» 
vince their order of mind, by the just appreciation in which 
they held their constitutional liberties and the sacrifices they 
offered for thoir religion. England and France have enjoyed 
a pre-eminence in science and literature. In no other age, 
from the transition from the dark ages to the present time, 
have the arts and commerce been more perseveringly and sue- 
cessfrdly prosesuted than in the present Those nations no^r 
famed fat the best systems of education, enjoy a reputation 
equally high for perseverance in the accumulation of national 
wealth. Scotland/ inhabited by the most intelligent and indus- 
trious people in the kingdom, perhaps in the world, loere un- 
til the time of the union, and the introduction of Parochial 
schools, brave, it is true, but idle and superstitious, " Their 
lands waste, their peajsantry poor, and their cities neither 
distinguished for their architecture, taste, nor embellishments. 
Their Athens then had not reached the pre-eminence it hasf 
now aisquired." Prussia, where the best system of popular 
education on the Continent is now organised, is taking the 
lead in the career of national manufactnres. The Swiss 
Cantons, known for their intelligence, are alike distinguish^ 
ed foft their advancement in practical agriculture and manu-? 
factures. The New England States, the best educated in 
the Union, are beehives of commercial speculation, and per- 
severing industry ; and I pass from this branch of the argu- 
ment without further reference or illustration, as I regard 
these views as only embodying an admitted axiom in the sci- 
ence of general politics. 
The last paiugraph as standing in contrast with the one 
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which preceded it, has been introduced for that reason onlf , 
out of its natural order. I intended to dilate further upon the 
effects of learning in mellowing the heart and manners — ^in 
giving to life an enthusiasm and poetic embellishment — ^in 
lending, in the words of Irving, "to the stars life, to the 
flowers enchantment, and to all nature eloquence,"— 4>ut I 
refrain, and pass to graver and more practical illustration. — 
I draw to a conclusion in tracing the effects of this spread of 
learning upon the position and destinies of the soiler sex. 

Of all classes of Society none have so deep an interest in 
the spread of leanung and civilization as females. In rude 
states of Society they are the slaves, rather than the com* 
panions of their lords. Amongst the Indians of North Ame- 
rica the wife is reduced to the most laborious and menial of- 
fioes. Amongst the French in Canada and Cape Breton, and 
the Dutch in Lunenburg, they are subjected to labour re- 
quiring the severest muscular exertioa In the fishing set- 
tlements of these Provinces they are the cultivators of the 
soil, they plant, reap, and hoe, bear the barrow, and raise the 
fish pile — all labours useful and necessary in themselves, but 
scarce fitted for the slighter frame and delicacy of woman. — 
In these she neither occupies her proper station, nor exerci- 
ses her proper influence upon society. As education and ci- 
vilization advance, her position in the social scale is eleva- 
ted. She is then confined to the duties of domestic life, and 
becomes the Queen of her household ; in place of being the 
slave or servant of an ungracious master, she is elevated to 
be his friend and companion. She shares his good and evil 
fortune — ^brightens success, and softens adversity. It be- 
comes her^ then, above others, to be the patrooess and friend 
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of education. It elevates her consequence and extends her 
dominion, and history shows she has never &iled amply to 
repay the privileges and dignity thus conferred. How much 
of the national virtue is dependant upon the gentler sex.^ — 
They mould the tone of general manners, and render man 
virtuous, or otherwise, at their will They exercise a secret, 
but resistless influence. No system or individual can stand 
against their ban. Many domestic kingdoms are ruled by a. 
Catherine De Medicis, whose agency is never seen — ^but it 
is fortunate, that for one Catherine there are ten Portias and 
ten Cornelias. — In general it is their aim to soflen, purify, 
exalt, — ^they infuse a charity and mildness into the inter- 
course of society, and come to controul and heal those con- 
flicts of the evil passions, in which men, however prudent, 
if forced into the tide of the world, are involved. But the 
influence of the sex is chiefly felt in their capacity as mo- 
thers. To them belongs the early development of the mind 
— the formation of character and habits. They have the 
modelling of the wax, while it is ductile and freely inclined 
— they may inspire to virtue and patriotism, or degrade to 
selfishness, — ^make religion an element of character, or a 
thing to be scoffed at,- implant virtue or the seeds of vice,-^ 
compel industry, or suffer idleness and inattention. The 
household under their dominion is either a heaven or a helL 
But experience teaches that the higher their elevation is set 
in the social scale, and the more kindly they are treated, their 
influences are inspired with better inducements ; and hence, 
if education exalts them, and they from the position to which 
they are raised, shed down more benign and kindly auspi- 
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ces, it is equally their interest and the interest of society, to 
spread the gifls of intellectual improvement 

I am disposed, if time permitted, to have illustrated the 
subject with some additional views ; but I have already ap- 
propriated sufficient space to subjects which are introductory. 
I trust, however, I have said enongh to place the position I 
sou^t to establish, beyond all controversy, and that even 
those whose sympathies were before engaged in favour of 
learning and education, will feel the ^Hrevious convictions 
confirmed and fortified — as resting in fact upon the basis of 
solid and invincible argument If this end be gained their 
gratitude will be more warm and sincere to those men w^o 
have earned distinction in the age, by their devotion to the 
cause of national education, aQd the spread of popular know- 
ledge. The fame of Fellenburg in Switzerland, Lord 
Brougham in Britain, the Baron Dupin in France, is more 
permanently established by their zeal and fidelity in this 
path of exertion, than others who have rendered more brilliant 
services to mankind in politics and letters. Much however 
as has been done in the past, there remains more to be 
achieved in the future. No general system of national edu- 
cation has yet been organised in England, or in any part of 
the Colonies of British North America. In Scotland, and in 
some of the Swiss Cantons, England is surpassed in this 
feature of their government I refer, upon this point, to 
James's letters on the state of education in some of the 
German states, and to Simpson's late work upon the impera- 
tive necessity which exists for legislation on this subject* — 

*The two chapters in his work upon the great Metropolis, 
recently published by Grant, descriptive of the morals of the 
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InstitQtes should be benefitted by legislation, and new life 
inspired, and a more pennanent existence secured to them, 
by the patronage of the state. Rewards and pensions. to 
those who employ their genius and tune in the pursuits of 
science and literature — 'whose labours thus bless mankind, 
and elevate the reputation of their country — ou^t to be as 
certain as to those who win a triiunph in the field of battle or 
in the strife of politics. All the honours of society, and even 
of noble blood, ought to cover in England, as in France and 
other foreign states, those to whom nature has thus given the 
most precious gifts of divinity. In illustration of this subject 
I solicit attention to a chapter in Bulwer's workof" England 
and the English," drawing a contrast in this feature between 
the two countries, in striking colours, and which would almost 
seem to justify that ingenious argument of the superior condi- 
tion enjoyed by the labouring classes in a Catholic age in 
comparison with the present, advanced by Cobbett in his 
History of the Reformation — ^but upon each of these topics 
I will treat subsequently at greater length. 

In Mr. Dick's work on the Improvement of Society, before 
quoted, where a contrast is drawn between the state of 
knowledge in former ages and the present, he presents the 
following view of the intellectual advancement of mankind: 

" Striking, however, as the contrast is, between the state 
of knowledge in present and in former ages, much still re- 
mains to be accomplished, till the great body of mankind be 
stimulated to the prosecution of intellectual acquirements. — 
Though a considerable portion of rational information has of 

higher and lower classes, calls loudly for a speedy reformation 
The Report of the Committee of the House of Commons up 
on the Poor Laws, is a sad commentary on the practical mo 
rality of the English peasantry. 

I 
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late years been disseminated among a variety of individuals 
in different classes of society, yet among the great majority 
of the population of every country, a degree of ignorance 
Btill prevails, degrading to the rank of intellectual nations. — 
With respect to the great mass of the inhabitants of the 
world, it may still be said with propriety, that "darkness 
covers the earth and gross darkness the people." The great- 
er part of the continent of America, the extensive plains of 
Africa, the vast regions of Siberia, Tartary, Thibet, and the 
Turkish empire — the immense territories of New Holland, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the Burman empire, the numerous is- 
lands which are scattered throughout the Indian and Pacific 
oceans, with many other extensive regions inhabited by 
human beings, still lie within the confines of mental darkness. 

There is perhaps no country in the world where the body 
of the people are better educated and more intelligent than 
in North Britain, yet we need not go far, either in the city 
or in the country to be convinced that the most absurd and 
superstitious notions, and the grossest ignorance respecting 
many important subjects, intimately connected with human 
happiness, still prevail among the great majority of the po- 
pulation. Of two millions of inhabitants, which constitute 
the population of the northern part of our island, there are not 
perhaps 20,000, or the hundredth part of the whole where 
knowledge extends to any subject of importance beyond the 
range of 3ieir daily avocations. With respect to the remaining 
1,980,000 it may perhaps be said with propriety, that of the 
figure and magnitude of the world they live in, of the seas 
and rivers, continents and islands, which diversify its surface, 
and of the various tribes of men and animals by which it is 
inhabited, of the nature and properties of the atmosphere 
which surrounds them, — of the discoveries which have been 
made in light, heat, electricity, and magnetism — of the gene- 
ral laws which regulate the economy of nature — of the va- 
rious combinations and effects of chymical and mechanical 
powers — of the motions and magnitude of the planetary tod 
the starry orbs — of the principles of legitimate reasoning — of 
the just conceptions of the attributes and moral government 
of the supreme being — of many other things interesting to 
rational and immortal beings — they are almost as entirely ig- 
norant as the wandering Tartar or untutored Indian. 

" Of eight hundred millions of human beings which people 
the^lobe we inhabit, there ax? not perhaps two millions whose 
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minds are truly enlightened as they ought to be — ^who prose- 
cute rational study for their own sake, and from a pure love 
of science independently of the knowledge requisite for their 
respective professions and employments. For we must ex- 
clude from the rank of rational enquirers after knowledge 
ttll those who have acquired a smattering of learning, with no 
other view tlian to gain a subsistence, or to appear fashion- 
able and polite. And if this rule be admitted, I am afraid a 
goodly number even of lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
teachers, nay even some authors and professors in universi- 
ties and academies, would be struck off from the list of lovers 
of science and rational enquirers after truth. Admitting this 
statement, it will follow that tliere is not one individusJ out 
of four hundred of the human race, tliat passes his life as a 
rational and intelligent being, employing his faculties in 
those trains of thought and active exercises which are wor- 
thy of an intellectual nature ! Fur in so far as the attention 
of mankind is absorbed merely in making provision for ani- 
mal subsistence, and in gratifying the sensual appetites of 
their nature, they can be considered as little superior in dig- 
nity to the lower orders of animated existence." 

To educate and elevate these to an intellectual stand- 
ing are, so far as tlie mass of our colonial population 
iS concerned, the labours which are yet to be achieved. 
Their accomplishment is in our own power. According to 
the ancient fables " the Gods inclined a gracious ear," and 
dealt their gifts most liberally to those who were faithful to 
themselves — who wore " not slotliful in business, fervent in 
spirit" The surest v/ay of winning fortune is to deserve it. 
Let us then continue our exertions in the acquirement of 
knowledge. Educate our children — support Institutes — 
found and adorn museums — establish and support libraries 
of useful knowledge. The love of, and appetite for science 
and literature, grow with their enjoyment Public opinion 
which is the moving power, and the reforming principle of 
our Colonial Governments, will grow stronger in their favour, 
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tmtil its influence becomes active and irresistable. This is 
the triumph of reason — ^peaceful and dignified in its pro-i 
gress — auspicious and majestic in its results. While you 
add by this course to your own tranquility and happiness, you 
at the same time raise useM citizens to the state, improve 
the love of public morals, and deepen the channels of public 
prosperity. I can conceive of no human exertions inspired by 
nobler motives, or bearing the promise of more sanctifying 
rewards. May Providence bless them, and accelerate their 
progress and usefulness. 

The happy results which will spring from this increase 
of education founded on religion and intelligence, or from 
general literature prosecuted in subservience to morals, are 
established by the evidences of past history ; and the follow- 
ing condensed view of this testimony is given in an intro- 
ductory Lecture, entitled the ^ Moral character of Britain — 
the cause of its political pre-eminence," delivered by John 
C. Colquhoon, Esq., of Killermont, at the opening of the In- 
stitute in Glasgow, in 1832 ; the author is now a member of 
the House of Commons, and has taken a conspicuous part in 
that great question relative to patronage, which has ranged 
the Members of the Kirk into two active and powerful par- 
ties. 

" Tlve truth which I propose to present to you is, that ike po- 
litical prosperity of a nation depends on the moral character of 
its people, and tha^ if our constitution is possessed of peculiar 
qualities, we owe them to the peculiar features of our nation- 
al character. In other countries, whether in ancient or mo- 
dem times, you will remark with me this singular feature, 
that as each attained the height of its prosperity it hastened 
to decline, as if its painful ascent was always to be followed 
by a headlong progress to decay. Thus Athens, after attain- 
ing its height in the age of Pericles, sunk with rapid steps 
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Into ruin, and Rome, after laying deep the foundations of her 
imperial power, fell and scattered her ruins over Europe — 
and France, having drawn her separate governments into a 
settled monarchy in the Age of Louis XIV., declined in the 
reign of his successors — and Austria having accomplished 
the slow consolidation of her power up to the reign of Charles 
V, then heheld its gradual relaxation — and Spain when she 
had stretched her colossal arms over Europe in the reign of 
Philip II. shrunk into decrepitude and exhaustion. What 
shall we collect from these examples ? what shall we gather 
firom this general coincidence of history ? shall we say tliat 
the experience of nations is like that of a man, a toilsome 
growth to manhood and then a rapid decline. This explana- 
tion cannot he received, as no just analogy exists between 
them. But you will remark (and this gives us an insight in- 
to the causes} that though the circumstances of these nations 
are various, Uie moral characteristics of the people were the 
same — ^vice, ignorance, and superstition marked them all. — 
Athens was celebrated for its profligacy and idleness, Rome 
for its corrupt luxury, Austria heretofore, as now, for an ill- 
iterate peasantry and a vicious capital ; Spain for a degraded 
and demoralized population ; while France only abandoned 
the splendid vices of the Age of Louis XIV, to adopt the 
grosser immoralities of the succeeding reigns. 

"These causes tainted the whole of society, and vitiated 
the sources of their prosperity, and it was these which in- 
fused feebleness into the frame work of their institutions, so 
that whether these were republican as in Rome or Greece, 
or despotic as in Spain, France and Austria, they equally 
fell and decayed under this influence. It was a similar cause 
that proved fatal to the Republics that rose in Italy in the 
middle Ages, and threw a gleam of bright splendour over 
the dark annals of those times. The vice and ignorance of 
the people undermined the strength of Florence — sapped the 
foundations of Genoa — cast in the dust the glory of Milan — 
darkened the more peaceful lustre of Bologne — quenched the 
light of learning at Padua — poured decay upon the deserted 
streets of Ferrara — ^broke the stem independence of Pisa, 
and drew down the strength of Sienna from the fastness of 
her gloofliy hills. All these States, though free in their go- 
vernment, entirely popular in their institutions, fell, under- 
mined and shattered by the vices of their citizens. The re- 
publican form of their government cannot account for this ; 
for Venice, which was bound in the chain of the sternest 
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oligarchy, fell in like manner dissolved in the vices of her 
subjects ; and Arragon whose government was balanced like 
our own, saw her light go down at mid-day. ^ these histo- 
ries plainly indicate the truthj that the morals of a peojple are 
more essential to the nation than the forms of its political go- 
vernment. But this truth will receive a more complete illus- 
tration from the history of our own country. Alone, of all 
the nations of Europe, our constitution has advanced with 
firm progress, gaining strength, instead of feebleness with 
the advance of years. To what is this to be attributed ? not 
certainly to natural advantages, for the Romans found us in 
a state of savage destitution. — Not to their improvements, for 
they left us as they found us, — not to the institutions of our 
Saxon Conquerors, for they had no effect upon us ; and when 
the notice of Rome was again attracted to us in the 7th cen- 
tury, we were immersed as before in a state of the deepest 
barbarism. 

" The first great step of our progress was effected by the 
introduction of Christianity f and the author then proceeds 
to trace a history of our institutions, and to show how admi- 
rably they are adapted to sustain the institutions of religion, 
and to promote National virtue. These Institutions have 
come to us as Colonists by inheritance, and it will be to our 
own disgrace if we do not work out, to permanent ajid ge- 
neral good, the inestimable privileges they confer. 
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3ratioiial Sy-stems of Bdncation in the Old and Ke-vr 
"World.— Ou the means and principled of snpportinfT 
them* 

CONTENTS. 

Advantages of Education — Three .vietvrs of a personal nature 
— 1st, Duty to ciiltivate our powers, 2ndly, Effect on Mo- 
rals, 3rdly, Superior endowments may pass with the soul 
to immortality — Three views of a national character, — 1st, 
Manual skill, an element of national wealth — Rev. Mr. 
Crawley's letters oa Education, entitled "The People's 
Interest " — 2ndly, Necessary to preserve an equality in Na- 
tional Competion — Sam Slick a shrewd lecturer on Educa- 
tion, his satires on Colonial manners ; the Yankees and New 
Englanders contrasted, to induce the former to copy the 
example and habits of the latter ; — and 3rdly, the indirect 
preventive of crime. — Progress of Manufactures — Effects of 
Education on British and Continental workmen — A general 
system calls out the finest minds and talents from every 
class — Education a business of the State. No people well 
educated, where education has not been conducted on a ge- 
neral and National system — Feeling in Scotland in favour 
of Education — Sacrifices made there by parents to educate 
their children — Parish SgooIs in Scotland — Extract from the 
report of the Committee on Education to the House, of As- 
sembly of Nova Scotia in 1836. State of Education in 
Prussia, funds and taxes — Sums expended in Prussia for 
Education — Mr. Wyse's description of the ordinances in 
Prussia for the regulation of Common Schools — New Eng- 
land Schools, how supported — Hon. John A. Dix's exertions 
to improve the education of New York — ^The Hon. Horace 
Mann's eminent services for the education of Massachu- 
setts. — The absolute necessity of supporting schools by assess- 
ment considered, by shewing that no national and success- 
ful system has been supported without it. 

1 DO not intend to open this Lecture \vith any elaborate 
disquisition upon the advantages of education* The highest 
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powers of eloquence and the subtlest logic of the schools would 
add little to the effect of those great maxims or postulates 
upon which its expediency are freely admitted. I shall there- 
fore content myself by stating them, with an unfeigned re- 
gard to briefness and simplicity. 

1st. — As Providence has invested man with intellectual 
powers, which admit of miraculous developement and im- 
provement, in cultivating these — in forming and strengthen- 
ing intellectual habits, — in adding to and refining his stock 
of ideas or knowledge, — is to fulfil one of the most obvious 
and noble ends of his creation. To improve that which is 
improveable is only acting in obedience to that great and ge- 
neral law of change and development — of an incomplete be- 
ginning and mature end — which distinguishes the divine po- 
licy both in the moral and physical world. If capable of im- 
provement they are designed to be improved^— the Deity never 
designs nor acts in vain 1 

2nd. — It haB been found by experience, that the higher 
these powers are cultivated — and the more intimately we can 
penetrate and comprehend the laws and arcana which con- 
troul, and are made visible in the operations of matter and 
mind, we form nobler and purer conceptions of the attributes 
of God. Education or knowledge, the* more extensive it i8» 
adds to that fervour and piety inspiied by the Religion of 
Nature. But science comes now to support the truths of Re- 
velation. Education, therefore rightly conducted and based 
on religious principle, will make Man more pious and more 
devoted — ^he will be more moral — and consequently more 
tranquil and happy, — a better man and a purer Christian. 

3rd.^t is a growing opiaion that the powers and capoci- 
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ties we acquire in this life may pass* with the soul to immor- 
tality. The eloquence we cultivate — ^the knowledge of sci- 
ence we acquire — ^the habits and virtues we practice may rise 
with us beyond the grave. — ^The wiser and better we are 
here we shall rise, if blessed by the influences of grace 
and faith,., better able to comprehend those more enlarged 
and sublime views of the Universe which will open upon us 
— better fitted to be the companions of angels. Can any in- 
ducement be higher or more exciting than this ? We sub- 
mit to labour and to sacrifice — to reap a refined and an 
enduring, because an eternal reward. These three postu- 
lates are personal, I come now to illustrate those which 
make education the business and duty of the state. No Ex- 
ecutive performs its obligations to tlie body politic, whose 
ene^es are not devoted to the instruction and amelioration 
of the mass. 

1st — National wealth, it is true, is represented by matter 
— ^by products which are tangible — but these are produced 
by the operation of mind upon matter. Wealth is composed 
of matter, into which the skill and the labour of man has 
been incorporated. The improvement of the mind adds to 
to the skill and manipulation of the hand, and thus enlarges 
its powers of production. The science and skill of the me- 
chanic are a part of his annual income — of his powers of pro- 
duction — and clearly a part of his wealth, and of course of 
the wealth of the state. If the hand of one man can be form- 
ed and trained to do the labour of ten, the food he consumes 
gives a ten-fold value to the products of its industry. The cul- 
tivation of the mind encre^s skill, multiplies inventions^ 

*yide ante page 101. 
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and gives new power and facility to the mechanic. The in- 
tellect of a nation becomes thus its richest mine of *Gold. — 
It is ever ready, energetic, commandable ; and therefore it 
is as imperative upon the government to cultivate and im- 
prove it, as it would be to call a new element of national 
wealth into existence, or to encourage one if discovered. — 
Some politicians now argue with some show and force of 
reaBoning, that national weath cannot be estimated, because 
there is no exact standard or measure by which we can value 
the combined energy, skill, and productive powers of thepeo^ 
pie — ^these are elements ever capable of being improved and 
stimulated, and thus encreasing their returns by hundred-folds. 
The steam power of Great Britain, entirely the effect of me- 
chanical skill, is equal to the labour of 200 millions — the 
annual products of the population has thus been increased 
ten-fold, in addition to all the brilliant results the engine is 
yet to accomplish. Another Watt, or Black, or Fulton, may 
yet spring from the form of a Parish or Industrial School, 
and give to practical Science a new scope, and breaJk up 
new, deep, and ever increasing fountains of national wealth. 
Upon the subject of education the Rev. Mr. Crawley pub- 
lished, in the Halifax Nova-Scotian for 1840, a series of let 
lers entitled "the People's Interest" Although compelled 
to differ from the able Professor in some of his sectarian 
views,. the earnest zeal these letters exhibit in favour of 



•See Horace Mann's Report to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston, 1st January 1842, p. 101, for a collection of 
facts as to the productive powers of the educated and unedu- 
cated, in letters from practical men. See this report, p. 112, 
for several extracts from popular and scientific works, in proof 
of the maxim that *^ Knowledge is power.'* 
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E 'general and practical system of education, founded on as- 
' sessment, and the blending of religious and secular instruct 
tutions — ^the two pillars on which an effective and useful 
system can alone be reared,--entitle him to respect, and I glad- 
ly avail myself here, as I intend to do in subsequent times, 
of some of his illustrations : — 

** The mental field is surely as precious and as productive 
as any of the rich districts of our beautiful country, which the 
owners would grieve to throw into the hands of ignorant and 
miserable pretenders to husbandry, who should suffer them 
to become overrun with weeds, or spoiled for want of proper 
tillage. It is the mental field which the friends of education 
are called on to cultivate. The enlightened among them 
fail not to see in it a noble and invaluable object Forth 
from that field with correct and judicious cultivation, they 
see proceeding their country's best and dearest hopes — in- 
creased energy, enterprise and talent — greater elevation of 
mind — greater refinement of manners — greater commercial, 
social, and political prosperity. Thence come the men who 
shall not be ashamed to take their rank with the wise, the 
learned, the ingenious, the distinguished, of other nations, 
the intellectual ornaments of the country, the able States- 
men, the practical men of science, and men of enlightened 
minds, blending science with art — ^in every department of 
modem avocation, which, modem improvement, with rapid 
strides, is so constantly multiplying." 

2d. — ^The Government enact laws to control and subjugate 
the passions and vices of the people, by the influence of 
penalties and punishments. This is the direct — ^the impera- 
tive check upon crime. It is enforced by the whip, the pil- 
lory, the gaol — by punishments leading to fear and degrada- 
tioiL Is it not bound by higher responsibilities to apply the 
moral* — ^the indirect check — To prevent rather than to cure 

^Mr. Crawley, on this subject, says again :— " Moreover 
ought you not to reflect that assessments are already imposed, 
and no one sees any thing in them hostile to freedom. You 
sustain your poor, you uphold your Court Houses and prose- 
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or to punish ? Sound education has this effect, — it softens 
the angry passions of our nature — ^it improves our virtuous 
tendencies. By education the Government will make the peo- 
ple more industrious, more moral, more cheerful and content- 
ed. If it be the duty of rulers to build gaols and workhouses, 
it is surely not less their duty to build schools, and open insti- 
tutes and museums, to prevent the former from being filled* 
The spirit and policy of Prison discipline, is to discharge the 
convict with a loathing detestation of his crime — of the pu- 
nishments and confinement it produced^— teach* him this when 

■I r 

cute your criminals, and do many other things of this public 
nature by means of assessments for, poor and county rates 
you know are raised in this way. Do you satisfy those as- 
sessments by the public nature and necessity of the thing, and 
still withhold your consent for an educational assessment, be- 
cause education, as an important advantage, is less necessary 
and less public in the benefit it confers ? Will this bear exa- 
mination ? Is it less important that a population should be 
well educated than that the poor should be maintained and 
the criminals brought to justice? In answer to this I ask 
what would be the condition of that people who should be 
left wholly uneducated? Does any one in the present age 
doubt that pauperism and crime would rapidly increase ? and 
that with their increase the amounts assessed on these accounts 
would proportionably advance ? that, in a word, civilization 
would decay, improvement cease, and tyranny and barbarism 
speedily follow." 

*I well know the consequences of the present system of pu- 
nishment, and, in truth, nothing can be worse. There are in 
London thousands of juvenile offender^, as they are termed, 
and not incorrectly, for they are eight, nine, ten, and eleven 
years of age, and they have offended ; but they are as yet be- 
ginners in villainy ; they are not adult criminals ; they are not 
inured and hardened in vice ; they have accidentally, occa- 
sionally, as it were, violated the law ; but enclosed for a week 
or two in Newgate, or some other school of crime, some re- 
ceptacle for accomplished villains, the immature rogues per- 
form their noviciate among the most finished adepts in the 
art, and return thoroughbred, irreclaimable profligates to that 
fkocietj which they had left raw and tender delinquents. Vice 
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a boy — inspire him with these feelings not q/ler, but before 
he commits the crime, and undergoes its disgrace and pu- 
nishment Let him be improved so as to avoid the work- 
house — in place of delaying his instruction until he has 
fallen, and he cannot return to society, with the virtues of. a 
later training, without the blemish and the load of his former 
transgressions ever resting, like a shadow on his forehead, 
disturbing his peace of mind, and depressing his notions of 
self-respect, by the stings of a loaded and guilty conscience, 
To awaken him to a sense of his former errors, and to send 
him back to society a reformed man, is ever attended with 
painful and withering reflections. How much wiser would 
it be to save him &om all these, by giving him a distaste for 
crime when a child. 

3rd. — But as Colonists of Great Britain we must now 
recollect that we can no longer look upon this as a broad 
question, to be decided upon abstract and philosophical prin- 
ciples. The subjects of the British empire stand in that po- 
sition that they must feel, and be pressed forward, by the in- 
fluence of others. To acquire and maintain a pre-eminence 
in intelligence — in morals — in the arts and manufactures we 
must turn to the policy of other and rival states, and examine 
the progress of their exertions. The nations of the continent 
of Europe are now prosecuting a noble rivalry, in the moral 
improvement of the people, and in the spread of the artsr, 

would be then prevented — nipped in the bud, instead of being 
fostered and trained up to maturity, — and more would be done 
to eradicate crimes, than, the gallows, the convict-ship, the 
Penitentiary, the treadmill, can accomplish, even if the prison 
discipline were so amended, as no longer to be the nursery of 
vice. — Lord Brougham's Speech on the Education of the PeO' 
fle^ delivered in the House of Lords^ May 23, 1835. 
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tending equally to increase their national resources, and the 
«um of human happiness.* In France, Prussia, Germany 
and in this New World, in the United States of America, 
education has been established ajs a national system. They 
have Ministers and Boards of education, and they Jare now 
held up, not as foils, but mirrors, — as examples to follow. -In 
this branch of state policy the mother country and ourselves 
are behind — not before our sister nations. Lord Brougham, 
Mr. Wyse, Mr. Hill, James, Simpson, Combe, all the legis- 
lators and authors, who take the lead in promoting general 
education, dilate upon these examples, and urge the necessi- 
ty which exists, that this stain upon the national character 
should be blotted out — a Board of Education established, and 
the education of the people reduced to a general and uniform 
system. The wisdom of and necessity for it is obvious. — 
During the close of the last, and the early part of this cen- 
tury, the different nations of the continent were convulsed, 
and the peaceful arts and social relations disturbed and bro- 
ken up by general war. The mass of their population, their 
strength and manual labour were entirely withdrawn from 
the arts and manufactures — ^and Great Britain, protected 
from invasion, by insular position, and the spirit of her peo- 
ple, prosecuted her career in tlie practical arts, and added 
to the sources and amount of national wealth, free of rivalry 
and competition. Circumstances have now altered. In 
Prance, Prussia, and Germany, tlie attention of the people 
and of the governments, are now directed to the spread and 
improvement of the arts and manufactures. In many they 

*See Euler's evidence in Dr. Kay's Report, to the Council 
of Education, on the training of paupers* children, p. 4| 5, 6. 
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liave already reached a superior skill. In some the supply 
not only meets the domestic demand, but affords a surplus 
to supply other nations. The domestic demand is guarded 
by a tariff and system of protective duties. They now com- 
pete with our mother land, in the markets* of America, India, 
Asia Minor, and the Mediterranean. The United States 
have of late years made rapid progress and effected vast im- 
provements in Manufactures ; and in those of cotton, and se- 
veral other of coarser fabric they supply not only their own 
people and the markets of South America, but even Greece and 
Asia Minor. The best improvements in Cotton Machinery 
have been the invention of American artists. Their tariff 
is sufficiently heavy to keep the domestic demand, exclusively, 
in many branches, to the domestic manufacturer. In the appli 
ances, in skill, in invention, in the wide circle of the fine and 
useful arts. Great Britain, if she wishes to retain her supre- 
macy and pre-eminence, must begin at the foundation, and, 
by introducing a system of national education, push skill and 
invention to the highest attainable limits. By making the 
system general, so as to embrace all, every mind and every 

*Upon the extent and progress of Foreign Manufactures, 
Bee "Porter's progress of the nation," vol. 2, p. 198, in Sax- 
ony, &c. "The Commercial and Financial Legislation of 
Europe," by J. McGregor, V. P. Board of Trade, March, 1841, 
a book full of facts and profound views, and the Report of the 
Committee on Trade and Manufactures, laid before the House 
of Commons, March 1841. The evidence given before this 
Committee, on these questions, are most curious and startling. 
See Report and Appendix, p. 64. Capital and labour are 
both quitting the United Kingdom, to be engaged in the Ma- 
nufactures of the Continent. Most of the Cotton Factories-in 
Venice, Rouen, Belgium, Holland, Leige, are superintended 
by English and Scotch foremen. Appendix, p. 83. I ear- 
nestly recommend the study of Mr. McGregor'aboo)K,,andthi8 
Report, to those inimical to the doctrines of Free Tnule. 
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talent is more likely to be developed, and the national powers 
of production to be of course encreased. The application of 
this reasoning is clear and obvious. In these Colonies ye 
are placed in direct competition with the resources and skill, 
and in the products of our labour, with those of the New Eng- 
land States. We are bound not only to equal them inour sys* 
terns of education, but, if we can, to surpafis them ; and thus 
to retain and secure that superiority which the forms, and 
the spirit of our political institutions, confer upon us, and 
which a broad and general system of Colonial education can 
alone render firm and enduring. 

I have ever read and valued the Conversations of Sam Slick 
not for their humour, exquisite and racy as it is, in many of 
the Chapters, — ^but for the deep and instructive moral — the 
sound lessons of practical education they convey to the coun- 
try. There is not a provincial custom, opinion nor preju- 
dice, opposed to steady and persevering industry, and of 
course to the progress of individual and general prosperity, 
which is not exposed and treated with consummate tact and 
ridicule. The self-sufficiency of Sam Slick — ^his larfa at the 
Bluenoses and the Englishers — ^his continual puffing of the 
New Englanders, and the pictures he draws of the superior 
eatmess, industry, and craft of the latter, axe no doubt intend- 
ed to teach the Colonist, that it is in vain to expect that he 
will ever succeed, in the race of national rivalry, till he 
learns and practices the same habits. The natural advan- 
tages of this country. Nova Scotia, are drawn in glowing co- 
lours — ^but these are ever set off with jokes upon indolence 
tend want of energy and speculation, too highly coloured per- 
haps, but still done with sufficient skill « to point the moral," 
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I quote a few extracts to justify these reflections and to ele- 
vate our old friend Slick, from the character[of a humorist, to 
that of a lecturer upon habits and the true economy of hu* 
man life. The knowledge of letters and of books, be it ever 
recollected, is only a means to an end. The St^te difluse? 
education or intelligence to render the population more dili*- 
gent, virtuous and saving — so that they may become better 
purveyors to their own fortunes and to the general treasury $ 
and a moralist or humorist like Sam Slick who saterizes perr 
sonal faults and habits, and induces change and amendr 
ment, by exhibiting a contrast of a happier state of things, is 
entitled to the public gratitude^ven tho' some will think 
the sketches may^be too strongly drawn, or quarrel with the 
political tendoAcies which some of his lectures exhibit, — ^stiU 
the greater virtues ought to excuse the minor offence. The 
following brief extracts ajfi givep tp illustrate tjiis view of 
the author's intentions :— r 

" The house of every substantial farmer had three substanr 
lial armaments, a wooden clock, a tin reflector, and a poly- 
glot bible. How is it that an American can sell his wares, 
ti whatever price he pleases, where a Bluenose would fail to 
make a sale at all ? I will enquire of the clock maker the 
secret of his success. What a pity it is Mr. Slick (for such 
was his name) what a pity it is said I, that you, who are so 
successful in teaching those people the value of clocks, covld 
not also teach them the value of time. I guess, said he, 
they have got that ring to grow on their horns yet, which 
every four years has in our country ; we reckon hours and mi- 
nutes to be dollars and cents. They do nothing in those 
parts, but eat, drink^ smoke, sleep, ride about, lounge at ta- 
verns, make speeches at temperance meetings, and tcuk about 
House of Assembly. If a man don't hoe his com and he 
don't get a crop, he says it is all owing to the Bank : and if 
he run^ into debt and is sued, why he says the lawyers are 
a curse to the country. They are a most idle set of folks J 
^U you. 
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** I never seed or heard tell of a country that had so many 
natural privileges as this. Why there are twice as many 
harbors and water powers here, as wc have all the way from 
Eastport to New Orleens. They have all they can ax, — and 
more than they deserve. They have iron, coal, slate, grind- 
stone, firestone, gypsum, freestone, and a list as long an auc- 
tioneer's catalogue. But they are either asleep, or stone 
blind to them. Their shores are crowded with fish, and their 
^ lands covered with wood. A government that lays as light 
on them as a down countei*pin, and no taxes. Then look at 
their dykes. The Lord seems to have made them on purpose 
for such lazy folks. If you were to tell the citizens of our 
country, that these dykes had been cropped for a hundred 
years without manure, they'd say they guessed you had seen 
Col. Crockett, the greatest hand at a Jlam in our country. — 
You have heerd tell of a man who couldn't see London for 
the houses ; I tell you if we had this country, you couldn't 
see the harbors for the shipping. There'd be a rush of folks 
to it, as there is in our inns, to the dinner table, when ^^y 
sometimes get jammed together in the door way, and a man 
has to take a running leap over their heads, afore he can get 
in. A little nigger boy in New York, found a diamond worth 
2,000 dollars ; well, he sold it to a watchmaker for 50 cents — 
the little critter didn't know no better ; your people axe just 
like the little nigger boy, they dont know tJie valve of their 
dUmumd, 

" Do you know the reason the monkeys are no good ? be- 
cause they chatter all day long — so do the niggers — and so 
do the bluenoses of Nova Scotia — it's all talk and no work ; 
now, with us it's all work and no talk in our shipyards, our 
factories, our mills, and even our vessels there's no talk — a 
man can't work and talk too. I guess if you were at the 
factories at Lowell we'd show you a wonder — five hundred 
galls at work together all in silence. I don't think our great 
country has such a real natural curiositv as that — ^I expect 
the world don't contain the beat of that ; for a woman's tongue 
goes so slick of itself, without "water power or steam, and 
moves so easy on its hinges, that it's no easy matter to put a 
spring stop on it, I tell you — ^it comes as natural as drinking 
mint julip. 

<* Now the folks of Halifax take it all out in talking— they 
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talk of steamboats, whalers and railroads — but they all end 

where they begin, in talk. I don't think Fd be out of my 

latitude, if I was to say they beat the womenkind at that — 

One feller says I talk of going to England — another says I 

talk of going to the country — while a third says — ^I talk of 

going to sleep. If we happen to speak of such things we 

say, I'm right down East, or Fm away off down South, and 

away we go list like a streak of lightning. 

## # # # # #' 

** When we resumed our conversation the Clockmaker said, 
" I guess we are the greatest nation on the face of the airth, 
and the most enlightened too." This was rather too arro- 
gant to pass unnoticed, and I was about replying, that what- 
ever doubts there might be on that subject, there could be 
none whatever that they were the most modest ; when he 
continued "we go ahead" the Nova Scotians go "astern." 
Our ships go aliead of the ships of other people, our steam 
boats beat the British in speed, and so do our stage coaches ; 
and I reckon a real right down New York trotter might 
stump the universe for going " ahead." But since we intro- 
duced the Rail Roads if we don't go " ahead" its a pity. 
We never fairly knew what going the whole hog was tUl 
then : . we actilly went ahead of ourselves, and that's no easy 
matter I tell you. 

''^If (key only had education here, they might learn to do 
so too, but they didn't know notliing. You undervalue them 
said I, they have their College and Academies, their Gram- 
mar Schools and Primary Institutions, and I believe there 
are few among them who cannot read and write. 

# * ■ # # # * * 

. " Do you see that are flock of colts, said he (as we passed 
one of those beautiful prairies that render the vallies of Nova 
Scotia so verdant and so beautiful,) well I ^ess tliey keep 
too much of that are stock. I heerd an Indian one day ax a 
tavern keeper for some rum ; why Joe Spawdeeck said he, I 
guess you have too much already. Too much of anything^ 
said Joe is not good, but too much rum is jist enough. I 
guess these Bluenoses think so bout their horses, they are 
fairly eat up by them, out of house and home, and they are 
no good neither. They beant good saddle horses, and they 
beant good draft horses — they are jist neither one thing nor 
tother. They are like the drink of our Connecticut folks. 
At mowing time they use molasses and water, nasty stufl^ 
only fit to catch flies, it spiles good water and makes bad 
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beer. No wonder the folks are poor. Look at them arc 
great dykes well they all gfo to feed horses : and look at their 
grain lands on the uplan£ ; well they are all sowed with 
oats to feed horses, and they huy their bread from us : so 
we feed the asses and they fted the horses. If I had them 
critters on that are marsh on a location of mine, Pd jist take 
my rifle and shoot every one of them ; the nasty yo-necked* 
cat-hammed, heavy-headed, flat-eared, crook-shanked, long- 
legged, narrow-chested, good-for-nothin brumes; they aint 
worth their keep in winter. If they'd keep less horses and 
more sheep, they'd have food, and clothing, too, instead of 
buying both, I vow Tve larfed afore now till I've fkirly wet 
myself a crying, to see one of these folks catch a horse : may 
be he has'nt to go two or three miles of an arrand. Well 
down he goes on the dyke, with a bridle in one hand, and 
an old tin pan in another, ftdl of oats to catch his beajst— * 
!Pirst he goes to one flock of horses, then to another, to see 
if he can find his critter. At last he gets sight on him and 
goes softly up to him shakin of his oats, and a coaxin him^ 
and jist as he goes to put his hand upon him, away he starts 
all head and tmL and the rest with him : that starts another 
:flock, and they set off a third, and at last every troop on em 
goes as if Old Nick was ater them, till they moimt two or 
uiree hundred in a drove. Well, he chases them clear across 
the Tantramar Marsh, seven miles good, over ditches, creeks, 
mire holes, and flag ponds, and then they turn, and take a 
ftir chase back again for it, seven miles more. By this time^ 
I presume, they are all pretty considerably tired, and Blue 
Nose, he goes and gets up all the men folks in the neigh- 
bourhood, and catches his beast as they do a moose after he 
is fairly run down, so he runs fourteen miles, to ride twOy ht- 
cause he^s in a tarnation hurry. Its e'en a most equal to eat- 
jn soup with a fork, when you are short of time." 

Having thus presented a summary of the arguments in fa- 
vour of a state education, and a reference to the authorities 
where they may be more elaborately examined, I come bow 
to the main questions — 1st, on what principle a National sys- 
tem ought to be supported— rwhat objects it ought to embrace 
k^-and in what form, and by what funds, it ought to be sua* 
tained, 
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It has ever appeared to me, in perusing the vexed contro* 
Irersies which have agitated the literary and political world* 
upon this question, that it has never heen tried in an abstract 
and Catholic point of view. It has been blended with other 
eonsiderations, which, if not opposed to, are unfavourable to 
the progress of free enquiry and of truth. The friends of es- 
tablishments and of the dissenters — ^Whig and Tory — the 
Radical a^d Conservative — ^have treated the question and 
advocated a system, adapted in their opinion, to strengthen 
their different creeds, or advance their own political tenden-' 
cies. Some again have opposed a general system, from an 
apprehension that it might endanger some existing instituti(Hi 
or endowment, to which their interests or their prejudices 
were attached ; and I regard it as an advantage, that, being 
jfree of all party or local influences — ^free from the dominion 
of any church or sect — and unpledged to any constituency, — 
I can meet the question as it ought to be treated, with a due 
xegard to the real position in which these colonies are situa- 
ted, and with the lights of experience, drawn, not from the 
history of one, but of several nations. 

Far be it from me, however, to reflect with aorimony on 
the zeal and piety of those who labour in this vineyard to 
advance the limits of their own church or denomination. To 
all of them I would say humbly, God »peed your benevolent 
and Christian labours. But they will bear with me in re- 
collecting, that I propose to submit the outlines of a Provin- 
cial system, — ^to extend aid and encouragement to all sects ; 
and at the outset, I contend, that the system to be perfect, 
must confer not only literary and physical, hut religums edvr 
catwn vpon alL In young countries like these, the system 
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ought to hold the balance, and adjust a compromise, between 
conflicting sects and parties, avoid every possible extreme, 
soften every militant prejudice, and raise a broad and vi- 
gourous structure resting upon neutral ground. 

First. — As to the mode by which this system is to be sup- 
ported, the voluntary or involuntary — ^by taxation or free 

« 

contribution, — ^I advocate the opinion that no system can be 
introduced — to have a uniform operation and to» be perma- 
nent — ^unless it be founded under the authority and sanction 
of the law. 

Some parents are neglectful and will not educate their 
children. Tax them for the support of schools, and they 
have the most powerful inducements which operate on selfish 
men, to take care that they derive an advantage equal to the 
sum they contribute. The very imposition of the Tax gives 
the people an interest in the subject, — ^they enquire into its 
expenditure — they examine the schools — ^tliey discuss differ- 
ent systems of instruction — they are gradually inspired with 
a love for letters — and thus one of the most signal benefits of 
the plan has been gained : — while the selfish, who now op- 
pose educatio]^ become, when taxed, from the ordinary prin- 
ciples of human nature, the most careful guardians of the 
system. 

No question has been more warmly discussed than the 
one above referred to. It has been contended by some, that, 
in a free monarchy like ours, to exercise such a power is a 
violation of the natural and inherent rights of the subject, and 
of the Constitution itself. Some have gone so far as to main- 
tain, that^ if made compulsory in England, it would be an 
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act so axbitrajy and repulsive, that it would justify even phy- 
sical resistance. 

I unhesitatingly condemn this doctrine as unsound and un- 
constitutional. It is a question clearly within the province 
and legitimate influence of Parliament ; and so far from con- 
sidering legislation upon this subject to be an excessive and 
unjustifiable exercise of power, — I regard it to be one of the 
responsible and imperative duties of the Legislative branches^ 
to take the question under their own care and to introduce a 
general and effective system. It is a gratifying proof of the 
spread of intelligence among the people of these provinces 
that the prejudices against a^essment, which formerly ex- 
isted, is now dissipating, if not yet entirely eradicated ; and 
that several members have come back in recent elections 
throughout the Lower Provinces, pledged by their constitu- 
encies to support it 

In turning to other countries where education is most 
widely diffused, — where its effects have been most general 
and brilliant, — and the love of it admitted to be active and 
universal, — it will be found that the system has never been 
consigned to the whims and caprices of the people, — ^to those 
unsteady attachments by which masses are ever but too apt 
to be led. In them they have been introduced and support j 
ed by the authority of the state. In Scotland, where the de- 
sire of educating children lies at the depth of every parent's 
heart, the Government might perhaps leave the system to the 
generous and settled convictions and affections, or rather the 
habits, of the people. In Chamber's Book of Scotland, p. 370, 
the depth and extent of this attachment is thus described^ 
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and in reviewing this question, it is well to ponder upon iha 
distinctions which axe there illustrated : — 

"To those who are not intimate with the character of the 
Scottish people in their own country, it would be difficult to 
convey an adequate idea of that burning desire which almost 
eyery parent has, to see his children educated, superindu- 
ced as above stated by the protrusion of schools into their 
Vicinities. It is not confined to persons in easy circumstan- 
ces, it descends to the meanest of the peasantn^, and will 
be found mingling with the every-day feelings of the poorest 
family in the ian£ To accomplish the object of such a pas- 
sionate desire, families will strip themselves of what they may 
be pleased to suppose supererogatory luxuries ; but which 
others would reckon as the essentials of existence. Widows 
in the humble ranks of society, " left " with a family of sons 
and daughters, and only her own hands to aid in the support 
of her orapring, will find means to devote a portion of her luird- 
won earnings, to ^ve them the elements of a plain educa- 
tion, fitting to their prospects in life. She will toil in the 
summer, harvest and winter, for this laudatory purpose, ne- 
ver ceasing till she has accomplished what she has invaria- 
bly considered her duty as a christian mother." 

in the states of New England and in the Cantons of Swit- 
zerland, the same attachment prevails, and similar results 
have followed — ^for while their subjects are distinguished as 
the most intelligent, they are equally celebrated for their na- 
tional virtues and prosperity, but in none of these is the sys- 
tem voluntary. The means of supporting it in all of them 
are raised by the supreme authority of the State. 

Shortly after the imion of England and ^Scotland, an act 
was passed in the reign of King William, ordaining the ap- 
pointment of a school in every parish in Scotland, and com- 



*For an admirable view of the Scottish system of Education, 
see Mr. Wyse's paper upon " Education in the United King- 
dom." First publication of the London Central Society for 
Education, p. 31 to 35. 
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filing the salaries df the masters, and other expences, to be 
liquidated by the Heritors. 

In the Report of the Select Committee appointed by the 
Assembly of Nova Scotia in 1836, to enquire into the sta- 
tistics, and to suggest a new system of Common School edu^ 
cation, and of which my late respected parent was Chairman, 
the triumphs of the principle of assessment, and the Scottish 
system, is very fully and ably reviewed. From that Report 
ccmtained in the Journals for 1836, appendix p. 87, 1 extract 
the two following paragraphs : — 

''The Committee have not been inattentive to the systems 
which other countries have established for difiusing the bles- 
flings of education ; and they have met with examples which 
fully justify, from their tried success, the principles of as- 
sessment The North American States have both their 
Common and Grammar Schools supported by this method, 
and it is found in perfect accordance with the feelings of 
that active and intelligent people. The inunense benefits 
extended to the whole community, of having permanent in- 
atihitions to train the rising generation in the elementaiy 
branches of writing, reading and arithmetic, outweigh a 
hundred fold a petty inconvemence of a small portion of eve- 
ly man's means being taken and appropriated to so deserving 
a purpose ; and this plan is now so thoroughly wrought into 
the very frame of society, as to incur littie risk of ever being 
abandoned. Scotiand sdso is another memorable instance of 
a happy perseverance since the era of the reformation, in 
supporting schools, by legal and compulsory rates ; and the 
experience now of three Centuries has only tended to strength- 
en and fortify all the arguments which were at first urged at 
the founding of Parochial Schools, by their sanguine and 
zealous supporters ; and to this national Institution, resisted 
at the beginning with a plausible vehemence and energy, 
has been ascribed the rapid progress of the people, notwith- 
standing the natural poverty and barrenness of the country, 
in all the arts which minister to civilization. 

"The plan of these schools is easily sketched and detail- 
ed, in every parish one of them must of necessity be found- 
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mines their duties, rights, or appointments, whether in Gar^* 
den. House, or Salary, estahlishes the relations of patron, 
pastor, and commune, and appropriates a fund of 50,000 
rixthalers for the extraordinary support of the Schools. — 
(Neigb-seet] By more recent ordinances these provisions 
are extendea, especially by the General School regulation for 
County Schods, and by the regulation for the Catholic schools 
of Silesia, of the 3d November, 1765, two of the most bene- 
ficial laws of Frederick the Great* It is curious to find in 
these edicts a statement of the very same evils of which we 
complain, and that the Schools and Education generally of 
the youth of the country had fallen into the most lamentable 
state of neglect, owing principally to the incompetency of 
the great majority of £e Parish Clerks and Schoolmasters, 
that the Children in the Villages had grown up in ignorance 
and barbarism ; and that it had become of imperative neces- 
sity, for the well being of the kingdom, that a good basis 
ahould be laid by means of sound intellectual instruction ad 
well as christian training of youth, for the difiusion of the 
true fear of God, and the acquisition of manual and other 
arts most useful in social life. The obligation of attending 
Schools was then for the first time formally imposed on afi 
children from five to fourteen years of age, in order that the}^ 
might continue there ^ until they had acquired not only the 
knowledge of the most necessary doctrines of Christianity, 
and could read and write with facility, but were also enabled 
to answer the questions proposed to tiiem from the class or 
text books, ordered and approved by the consistory." The 
same regulation fixes the school fee at groscher or four kreut- 
zers per week, for which were to be taught reading, writing, 
and accounts, the poorer children not to be exempted 
from payment It was contributed from the property of the 
Church, the commune or some local charitable institution, in 
order " as the law states," that Teachers should not be de- 
prived of their means of support, and that thereby the poorer 
as well as richer children might be taught with equal fidel- 
ity and attention." In aid of these funSa an annual ^ School 
sermon" was to be established, and at the close of service, 
the Parish Minister was earnestly to recommend from the 
idtar, donations, especially for the purpose of providing the 




For a graphic and lively sketch of the Schools established 
Frederick the Great, see Adams* (late President of thQ 
' d States) Letters on Silesia, p. 361^373. 
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necessaiy Books i^ Village Schools for the poorer children ; 
parents and guardians wl^o impeded the attendance of their 
children or pujiils at School were pvmidiable by fine, and 
still further to insure diligence in the pupil, and to maintain 
in rigour the assiduity of the Teacher, it was required that a 
complete list should be made out from the Parish Registiy^ 
and sent to the proper authorities, of all children in the Pa- 
lish of an age to attend school. To the name of each Child 
were attached the names and residence of the parents, the 
date of his reception in the school, the hours he had attended, 
and in another list were preserved the testimonials of dili- 
gence, progress, conduct, final examination and period of de- 
pariore ; these lists or rolls properly ruled for every day of 
tj^ month, after a uniform approved formula, were mtended 
to give a general view of thQ proceedings of the schooLr- 
They were open to the visitors and ordered to be placed be- 
fore the School Inspector at his yearly visitation. The In- 
spector, on his side, was required to report them with re-* 
marks from his own observation to the government of the 
circle. In the office of the government of the circle they 
were arranged and compared, and the collection of these 
tables formed the basis of the School statistics of the nation. 

Great attention was required to be paid by this ordinance, 
not only to the competency but still more to the conduct and 
character, to the morale and piety of the Teachers. 

Previous to admission an examination was to be held by 
the school inspectors, and in some of the Pi'oyinces it was 
moreover required, that no one should be appointed to the 
place of schoolmaster who had not passed a certain period in 
the teachers' seminary of the Province. To the clergymen of 
tiie place was confided the immediate inspection of ihi^ 
schools. It was by this law his province and duty to visit 
ihe school twice a week, and to remind the Master or sug- 
gest whatever improvements might be required^ By a later 
regulation inspectors are not required to be superintendents, 
but they are still chosen, in many cases, from the body of 
the clergy. 

Such is the pldeft pf the many edicts which pollectively 
form the actual education code of the country. The ** jCa 
tholic school regulation for the Province of Silesja," is in 
some measure its complement, and presents a number of si- 
inilar arrangements for the Catholic Schools of tha.t province, 
and by subsequent i^xtension of the whole Prussian monar-r 
^by, A number pf eminent Schpols are raised by this ordi? 
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nance to the rank of teachers' seminaries.' The school of 
the Cathedral of Breslau is placed at their head — in this in- 
stitution Candidates are to be educated. It is governed by 
a director, who superintends its progress and income, and re- 
ports on the capacity of the pupils at the time of tiieir de- 
parture. All clergymen are obliged to learn in this Semina- 
ry the duties of Inspectors. For the erection of appropriate 
school rooms, for the maintenance of teachers from the funds 
furnished by endowments, and land sold, every care is taken. 
In very small places, the teacher, for the bettering of his con- 
dition, is permitted, in conjunction with his school duties, to 
exercise a trade, but not in the school house, or at school 
hours. Those of Innkeeper, of musicians at parties, mar- 
riages, &c., are forbidden. On the other hand, if he be of 
the clerical profession, he is exempted from clerical duty, 
and allowed to apply himself exclusively to the discharge of 
his functions as teacher. In larger places where there are 
three teachers in a school, the third is required to possess 
the rudiments of the Latin and JPrench languages, as well as 
of general and special History, Geography, &c. In order to 
furnish the pupil with some preliminary " instruction, in sub- 
jects, the knowledge of which is necessary for die social 
progress of every country, a short and simple Text Book 
was proposed to be composed, comprising elementary noti- 
ces relative to the leading facts in physics, in political, agri- 
cultural, and domestic economy, in trades, arts, manufactures, 
£ reduce, &c., especially of the district where the school 
appened to be situated. The age for attending was deter- 
mined, as in the case of Protestant children, from five to 
fourteen. Similar care was taken to provide for the pay- 
ment for the poorer children, for School visits, for the proper 
keeping of the School Rolls, and further regulations, mo- 
delled also on those of the Protestant Schools relative to re- 
ligious instruction. This School regulation for CaUiolic 
Schools was confirmed and considerably enlarged by a more 
recent one of the present King in 1801. — The improvements 
were numerous. — The situation of the Teacher was greatly 
raised, his maintenance better provided for and more thmrough" 
hf secured, his salary regulated on a higher scale, and paid 
from more certain funds, (the income of the suppressed Eatin 
Schools and Gymnasia.) The Teachers Seminaries were 
rendered more efiective, amongst populations where the rdi- 
gious persuasions are intermingled ; where without too great a 
diminution of the einoluments of the Teacher^ a second cannot 
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le apjmnted; the same Teacher instructs all the children, in 
all branches of knowledge, which do not appertain to reli- 
gion, — ^but during the time of religious instruction the chil- 
dren of the less numerous communions stay away, in order 
to receive from their ovm Clergymen^ or Ida Curate in the 
School House, the necessary instruction in their own religious 
faith, for at least three hours per vxek,^^ 

The expence of supporting the Common Schools in Prus- 
sia is estimated for the population of 13 Millions at £600,000 
or Gs. a head for each pupil. The entire cost of the educa- 
tional institutions of the State is estimated at £1,200,000 or 
12b. per head, of this sum the Government contributes £50,- 
000, the rest is paid by the parents of the children, or by a 
rate, levied in the form of a property tax on the inhabitants 
of every school district 

The States* of Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connec- 
ticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Jenessee, arid Ala- 
bama, have made the maintenance of public schools, an ar- 
ticle in their Constitution. It was a fundamental article in 
the Ordinance of Congress of 13th July 1787, for the Go- 
vernment of the Territory of the United States west of the 
River Ohio, that schools and the means of education should 
forever be encouraged, and in all of these States ample 
funds are provided, either from public lands set apart for the 
purpose, or by local taxation, to support a general and effec- 
tive system. 



*For further information on this subject, and especially a» 
to the provision made for the support of Common Schools in 
the United States, and full details of the existing system 
in each State, reference may be made to the appendix to Mr. 
Crawford's Report on the Penitentiaries of the United States, 
published in London in 1835, by order of the Government. — 
Chancellor Kent pronounces this to be the best summary he 
has Been. 
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In the third publication of the Cential Society of Edocal 
cation, there 19 a paper full of statistics, and drawn up with 
great perspicuity and force, on the conunon schools in 
the States of New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, 
p. 235. To give some idea of the means and funds for, and 
extent of the state^ of education in the princely State of New 
York, I extract the following details. In X837 it had 5 col<- 
loges and 872 students — 76 public academies, and in 74 of 
these there were 6391 pupils. In 1836 a Report wa3 made 
by the superinteQdant to the Legislature, and frc«n tbis do- 
cument the following extracts are made tr^ 

^ In each School district there are annually chosen three 
Trustees, whose dutv it is to call special meetings of the in- 
habitants whenever tney deem it necessary to make oiit all 
tax lists, when taxes are yoted bv the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict to huild or repair the School House ; to provide fuel or 
(to purchase a lot for a School House ; to make out all rate 
bills (tuition bills) fipm the lists kept by the teachers ; to 
exempt indigent persons from the payment of their proportion 
of such rate bills ; to have the custody of the district school 
house ; to contxQCt with and employ aU Teachers, and to 
provide for the payment of their wages" — ^p. 37. This iH 
done in the following manner, the sum of 100,000 dollars is 
annually distributed to the school districts from the fonner 
echool furid. and is appropriated to ,the compensatipn of 
Teachers wno have been inspected by tiie proper authority, 
and received a certificate of q^ialification. The Board of 
Supervisors in each County, are required to cause to be le- 
vied, by tax on each Town, a sum equal to that which such 
Town receives from the Conunon School Fund as its qoot^ 
of the annual income. The sum thus levied is also amno- 
pmted to the payment of the wages of Teachers qualified 
according to law. The innabitants of each Town have also 
flfuthprity to vote at their annual Town Meeting, an addition- 
al suin, not exceeding the amount directed to be raised there* 
in by the supervisors ; or in other words, not exceeding ita 
quota of the income of the Common School Fund. Thus 
eeich Town is annually taxed to an amount equal to the sum 
it receives from the Common School Fund, and it may by its 
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own vdiwOxry act, be taxed <* twice that amiotint^ Th0 
whole expense of purchasing a lot, building a School HouKii 
and furnishing it with a few indispensable articles, is j>aid by 
the taxable property of each school district, according tb tL 
vote of the inhabitants ; and if a tax for fuel is not voted, it 
is furnished by those sending children to school, in proportion 
to the number of days of attendance, p. 26, except in case of 
indigence, — the necessary School Books must be provided hr 
those who send the child to schooL The amount of pubbe 
money expanded by the Trustees of school ctistricts m the' 
year 1836, in payment of the wages of teachers was $395,8911, 
of which amount the sum of $100,000 was received from the 
Coimnon School Fund of the State, $^16,562 were levied b^ 
tax on the property of the inhabitants of the Towns and Ci- 
ties, and $19y332 were derived frqni the local funds of par- 
ticular Towns. The amount paid for Teachers' wages da- 
Ying the year 1836^ in addition to the above mention^ snnur 
of public money, was $436,346, which exceeds by the sum 
of 910,70(2 the amount so paid in the year 1835, which (with 
the exception of about $4^000 expended on School Houses, 
fomiture, dc-c, in the City of New York) was $772,242, exceed- 
ing^ by the sum of $33,221 the amount so paid in 1834.* p. 9. 

The whole amount of the expenditure for the support 

*Thi8 report is the production of the Hon. John A. Dix, 
AOw a member of the Senate, and then Secretary of State^ 
with which office that of Superintendant of Common Schools 
is combined. While in Albany in July last, I had the plea- 
sure of seeing Mr. Dix, and of becoming acquainted with 
|he valuable services he had rendered, in advancing the Com- 
num school education of that State. He is a highly intelli- 
gent man, and I was informed would, at the next vacancy, be 
fleeted Governor. The IVeport for 1836 gives a thorough 
view of the state of education in New York — the funds— or- 
ganisation and practical working of the system— and I recom- 
mend to the notice of the reader the 4th head, entitled ^* the- 
organization of Common Schools." He and his friends Beck, 
Hanlev, Dean, Potter, have founded in Albany a cheap, po- 
pular joamal, published monthly, at the low price of $1 a 
yenri devoted to free discussion, and to the difiusion of Use- 
ful knowledge and misceltaneoue literature. I have read 
some numbers of it — it is a talented, practical, and, like Cham- 
bers* Journal in Scotland, must exercise a beneficial influ- 
ence upon the intelligence and moral tone of the country, J( 
i»«i|tilM ""Tlie Jtrofthern Light/' 
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of the Common School system in New York, cannot fall 
short of $14,000,000, or nearly Three Millions Sterling— 
of this amount the Common School Fund pays one-fourteenth^ 
taxable property and local funds pay about five-fourteenths, 
and the remaining eight-fourteenths are contributed by those 
who send children to school : — as in the year 1830, the popu- 
lation of the State amounted to 1,918,600, and may now pro- 
bably be taken at 2,300,000, this will give an average pay- 
ment of $5 64 cents, or £1 4s. from each individual for the 
purposes of public education, — ^besides what is derived from 
the Common School Fund and from local funds. 

The extent to which the people avail themselves of these 
facilities may be judged of from the fact, that in the year 
1836, in the district from which reports were received, the 
number of children instructed in the Conmion Schpols was 
524,188, while the whole number of children between frve 
and sixteen years of age, residing in the same district was 
536,882.* 



*I have now before me the Annual Report of the superin- 
tendant of Common Schools, Mr. Samuel S. Randall, laid 
before the Assembly for the past year, on the 5th January 
1842. I give from this document a few curious facts. In Ju- 
ly 1841, the number of school districts was 10,866, — of chil- 
dren, between 5 and 16, exclusive of the city of New York, 
on 3Ist Deer. 1840, the number was 582,347, — all excepting 
8000 in attendance regular in the public and private schools ; 
$1,043,000 was expended in 1840 for teachers, $560,000 
of this public money, $413,000 contributed by parents in rate 
bills ; 23 institutions for the training of teachers ; 10,000 stu- 
dents were in attendance at the Academies, and 630,125 vo- 
lumes had been placed in the District Libraries, being an in- 
crease of 200,000 volumes, or about one-third, during the 
course of one year. The desire for education there is univer- 
sal. It is the business, not of the State only, but of every 
citizen — for, says Mr. Randall, and this is there the sen- 
timent of all intelligent men, " If there be one subject, which 
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I ha^e not space here to give the details of the system of 
«<Mnmon school education in the State of Massachusetts. It 
is there reduced to a thorough and almost perfect system. A 
Board of education has been formed, under the sanction of 
the Legislature, and of this the Hon. Horace Mann, former 
ly Secretary of the State, is now the Secretary. He is a man 
of very high talents, and enthusiastic in the cause of popular 
education and literaturo. When lately in Boston I obtained 



beyond all others may be regarded as of vital interest to the 
welfare and perpetuity of a free government, it is that of the 
Education of the People. Upon the intelligence and mo- 
ral culture of the masses depends, under Providence, the ulti ] 
mate and triumphant solution of the great problem of the age 
— the capacity of man for self government. * * * * * 
Important as are the agencies which our higher institutions of 
learning are enabled to fulfil, in the accomplishment of this 
high undertaking, it is to our Common Schools that we must 
chiefly look for the broad foundations of tJiat civil and social 
superstructure which, as a people, we are engaged in erecting. 
It is here that those indelible impressions are stamped upon 
the youthful mind which determine the future character of 
the man and the citizen ; here that the earliest and most vivid 
conceptions of the objects, ends and aims of social and moral 
discipline arc imbibed; here that the habits and the disposi- 
tion are moulded ; and the intellect stored with those elemen- 
tmry principles of knowledge which are to form the basis of all 
subsequent advancement in the great work of education. It 
is here, too, that the practical operation of our republican iii- 
Mtitutions receives its most attractive and valuable illustration, 
in the mingling togetlier, upon terms of perfect equality, of 
those to whom the guardianship and administration of these 
i^nstitutions are soon to be committed. * * « » ♦ 
If we would accomplish the noble destiny involved in the suc- 
cessful experiment of self government, every citizen of our 
Tast Republic must ])e taught to rc^rnrd himself as a compo- 
nent and efficient part of a system designed for the general 
welfare, and deriving iti sole support from the prevalence and 
diffusion of enlightened knowledge and public and private 
▼irtue." In the appendix to the llt'j)'.>rt there is a curious me- 
morial on the state of education in l]«o city of New York. I 
give from it only one sentence, p. 144. ** In th.at city less 
thdJi one-tenth of the population are receiving the benefit of 
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« «6t of the five Ansual Rep(»^ subnutted by the Board and 
1j|e Secretary, Mr. Maon, to the Legislature of the Staler 
on the subject of Schools and Academies ; and to the latter 
I would refer ft^r adiairable aqd Boasod views upon the mth 
6mk piinciples of improved edueation' In. this State, there 
wre NcomaJ aod Model Schools, and District LilMrarm^-tha 
volumes comprising the latter are^aaid to be the best in the 
Umoik In F^enring tq the education of this State^ it would be 
ni^ust not to offer an encomium to the valuable services of 
Mz; Mann, the Hon* ThomaaHantoul, Jr^ and Mr.Thonaa 
Webb, of Boston^ whg>, in addition to their laboura in the 
eaqse of popular education, are the authors of some eze^* 
lent, practical treatises, I hsuf^ a valuable essay bylfr^ 
Rantoul, cm &e subject of a •♦School Library,'' and a^veiy 
elaborate paper entitled ^Remarks on Education" fromhia 
pen, will be found in the North .Amedcan Review. It hasf 
been since published in the form of a pamphlet Tlieealenl 
of Mr, Mann's services to the state is fuUy treated in an ar* 
tide in the Edinburgh Review, for July 1841, entitled ** E-: 
ducation in America," and I refer tibe reader to it for an eli^^ 
borate and lucid sketch of the condition of the Common 
Schools, and the ^atistics of Education in New England. 



«ny iostraction, while in the interior, more than one-fofirA <fi 
th^. whole population are returned as being in the com^aopi 
schools. This document offers some curious and novel view|i 
Tipon the religious differences prevailing in the city, and the 
difficulty of introducing there a system of religious instruction^ 
Frederick Jiill in his work on '' Jfational EducaUon^ Lamf* 
difn^ 1836," has a chapter in the 2nd volume, devoted to a 
description of the state of education in the United States. I| 
contains an abstract of the facts given by Mr. Crawford, in his 
jeport upoi> Penitentiaries, — see p. 23, for a statement of the 
public provision made for Education in AmtrUa* 
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tn all these systems it is considered as a principle that the 
CTovemment have a right to impose taxes for the support of 
an effective system of general education-^in Scotland, Switz- 
erland and Prussia, taxes ate imposed for this national ob- 
ject — ^iu several of the United States a school fund is raised 
by taxation ; and, in all of the latter, before any quota can be 
obtained &om the revenues of the State devoted to this service, 
k is made obligatory that the people in every school district 
should raise a similar or greater sum to be appropriated to 
the support of Schools. Amongst a shrewd people this may 
be regarded as tantamont to a compulsory tax ; but in these 
Colonies there is not yet the same feeling in favour of, nor 
Che same necessity felt for, the spread of education. It is a 
general impression in New England that the intelligence of 
the people is the safety of the State, — that the purity, progress, 
and permanence of their Institutions depend on it; and 
hence there are inducements there tending to the support of 
schools which do not extend to us. We must look therefore 
to other examples, where the desire of education is not 
blended with the hope of political existence, and base our 
system on a permanent and compulsory law. The Colonial 
mind, and those active and saving habits which are ever as- 
sociated with general intelligence, will never bear compa^ 
zison hore with those of other states, until our Assemblies 
adopt this as a settled principle of legislation. 
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Ifatlonal Systems of Education in the Old and IVew 
IVorld.— On tl&e means and principles of supporting 
Clieni* — ( Concluded.) 

CONTENTS. 

Ruinous effect of the voluntary system — Abstract of systems 
and Legislation, by Chancellor Kent — Systems adopted in 
Hesse Cassel — Germany, Norway, Sweden. — A Colonial 
System must be based on assessment. — James' view of an 
" Intellectual Conscription" — Boards of education for the 
three kingdoms — Statistics of education among different 
nations. — Defective state of Education in England — Lord 
Brougham's Speech to the House of Lords — Voluntary sys- 
tem dangerous — Dr. Chalmers' Lecture. 

J. HE various quotations given in the last lecture, prove 
incontestably, that, even in those countries where the love of 
learning is most ardent and generally difiused, the oper- 
ation of the system is not left to the fluctuations of public 
opinion, or the brittle affections of the people, but is founded 
on the sanctions of the law ; and that the very existence 
of that settled attachment by which they are now supported 
in these different spheres, may be ascribed to the influences 
of an establishment, compelled upon the public, in the first in- 
stance, by the strong arm of authority.* 

•The Parish schools of Scotland have endured for two cen- 
turies past, because they do not depend on voluntary support. 
For the permanence of the establishments now supported by 
voluntary contributions, their best friends are full of fears. — 
It 18 well known they are occasionally dropping, like lights 
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To Strengthen these positions, I proceed to illustrate the 
features of some other national systems. 

For a review of the attention paid by ancient and modem 
Legislators, to public instruction, I call attention to the fol- 
lowing graphic sketch, given by Chancellor Kent, in his ex- 
cellent chapter upon the duties of parents: — 

'^ A parent who sends his son into the world uneducated, 
without skill in any art or science, does a great injury to 
mankind, as wdl as to his own fanuly, for he defrauds the 
community of a useful citizen, and be^eaths to it a nuisance^ 
This parental duty is strongly and persuasively inculcated 
by the writers on natural law. Solon was so deeply im- 
]vesaed with the force of the obligation, that he even excus- 
ed the children of Athens from maintaining their parents if 
they had neglected to train them up to some art or profession* 
Several of ute states of antiquity were too solicitous to form 
their youth for the various duties of civil life, even to en* 
trust their education solely to the parent Public inatitu- 
tious were formed in Persia, Crete, and Lacedemour-^ re- 
gulate and promote the education of children in thingp calcu- 
iKied to render them useful citizens, and to adapt dieir minds 
and manners to the genius of the government. Distinguishr 
ed exertions have been made in various parts of modem Eu- 
rope, for the introduction of elementary instruction, aecesible 
to the young of all classes, and this has been ^ case parti- 
cularly in Denmark, Prussia, and ^ome parts of Germany and 
Switzerland. But in this branch of political economy, Scot- 
lajdd attained to early and veiy honorable pre^^miAence" — 
and the learned Chancellor then proceeds to give a general 
outline of the systems pursued m Scotland and Prussia — 
but their leading features have been already fVdly Hlustnir 
ted in the preceding lecture. In these Commentaries a sum* 
mary both of the statutes and ordinances of these two nation- 
al, ajfttffms aie giy&su 



" extinguished in the deep obscure. — Simpson on J^aiional Edu^ 
r^Uion^ ekap. 7, o. 159. This chapter is worthy of being stu- 
died. ^* It coujld easUy be shown that the voluntary systeia of 
education,, with no central power to guide, aid, or controul, 
has not only no$ worked well, but nearly as ill as any system 
well could." fFyse on Education in t^e United Kingdom^ p. QX. 
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Many other States beaides Pniaaia, auckaa Bavaria, Sax 
ony, Hesae Cassel, Saxe Weimar, and Nassau, have adc^ited 
the Prusaian plan of education; and by the exertions of 
Moa Cenain, the distinguished French Professor, the systetor- 
•8 digested by the law of 1619, and especially the found- 
ing cf Primary Normal Schools for educating Masters, has 
been adopted and introduced in all its leading features into 
France since 1833. Mon. Cousin was deputed by the French. 
Government to proceed to Prussia in order to &axmne the 
national system of education, and to inquire into its fitnesa 
for France. His report made to the Minister of public in-' 
atruction in 1831, followed by a supplementary report mads 
in 1833y has »nce become a leading treatise on the subject 
of public instruction. It has been translated by Mrs. Austen, 
and has passed thro' several editions both in England and 
the United States. In France every commune is obliged to 
have a School, and it is stated that there are now 38,196 
Communes which are provided with School Houses, and 
only 8,991 which have not 'Parents, however, are notcomr- 
peUed in Fiance, as in Germany, to send their cMdren to 
School ; and, it is said, the InhabiiarUs of the rurai dUirid9 
gemenMy neglect it. Until t^ year 1833 the education of 
France was not conducted on any general system, 

^ National Schools,** says Mr. Louden, a learned and ex^* 
perienced traveller, in his account of the state of education 
in Germany 'have been introduced into Wirtemberg, Bava- 
ria, Baden, and generaMy m all those States, included itt 



* See Kent's Com. vol. 2, p. 194, 3d edition, from which 
some of these foots are derived. 
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what was formerly denominated the Confederation (rf tho 
Rhine." 

In Wirtemberg indeed, the inhabitants have been pretty 
well provided with the means of instruction for nearly a cen* 
tury past, but during the la^t 30 years the system has been 
greatly extended and improved At present not only in Wir- 
temberg, but in Baden, Hesse &c., a public' school is estab- 
lished in every Parish, and in some instances in every Ham- 
let The Master receives, as in Scotland, a fixed salary from 
the Parish, exclusive of a small fee from the pupils, varying 
according to their age and the subjects in which they are in- 
structed. The fees are fixed by Government, and are every 
where the same. In Bavaria every one is obliged to send 
his children from 6 to 14 years of age. The schools are re- 
gularly inspected and reports made upon their condition by 
properly qualified officers appointed, for that purpose, by the 
Government There is a particular department in the Minis- 
try of the interior, for the supervision of the different kinds 
of Schools.* 

In Denmark a general code of regulations for Schools has 
existed since 1817. There are there 4,600 Schools educating 
278,500 children, the population is 2 millions, and as 3,00,000 
children are in attendance, it may be said, that the entire 
population of Denmark are receiving instruction. 

A parochial system of primary instruction is established in 
Norway, resembling that of Scotland, but partaking of the 
primitive character of the institutions of the country. The 
funds for the support of Schools are derived from ^idow- 

» Quarterly Journal of Education, vol. 1, p. 29 ; and Brough- 
am's Speeches, vol. 3, p. 249. 
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Bieixts, from local taxes, subscriptions, &c. Manufacturerv 
employing more than 30 workmen are obliged by law to pro- 
vide schools for their children, and to pay the teachers.— 
Several training schools for teachers exist, and it is the ii^ 
tention of Government to extend and improve them. 

With these numerous and striking examples of the prac- 
tice of other nations, of the defects of the English system, and 
of the superiority of those maintained by Prussia and the Ger- 
manic states, the enquiry is now to be made— can the system 
of education be lefl in these Colonies to the free action and 
voluntary contributions of the people ? Are they sufficiently 
wise, and sufficiently willing to support a general system witit- 
out legislative coercion and aid ? — ^for these are to be an- 
swered before we can settle the important question — ^whe- 
ther the compulsory system ought, or ought not, to be intro- 
duced here. 

James, in his excellent letters upon the modem " system 
of Education in Germany," addressed to Lord Brougham 
and Lord Althorpe, while they were at the head of the 
Whig Cabinet in 1835, denounces this system of taxation in 
severe and unmeasured terms : — 

"God forbid," says he, "that I should advocate anything^ 
like a compulsory system of Education — which I look upon 
as a most unjustifiable infraction of the best and dearest rights 
committed to us by God himself, when he wills us to be pa- 
rents. Nay, the very language in which Mon. Cousin re- 
commends it to the French, is the strongest condemnation 
to the ears of an Englishman. lie calls it an *^ intdkdual 
conscription,^^ and Heaven keep us from a conscription of 
any kind, in the only Land where civil liberty is rightly un- 
derstood." 

■ I refer to this opinion now, that, if this argument be attack^ 
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9d» it will be seen that the objections whieh have been akead/ 
nused against it were feirly statedi 

These appeals, however eloquent thdy may be in them-^ 
selves, or ingeniously addressed to the prejudices of the 
mob, and however gratefiil to the ears of those selfish f^a- 
then^ who would desire to have their sons edacated at the 
public expenee — are opposed to experience, and the cogent 
and irresistable force of truth« The perusal of Mr. James*^ 
bec^ is the best refutatuHi of his own argument! He des^ 
ctibes there, with all the enthusiasm of an admirer, iSbe dif* 
fyeent systems of education introduced into the Germanic 
States^dieir means of support being chiefly dnwufromlocal 
taxaHon) — ^the fostering and paternal care extended to them by 
the government, — and concludes by recommending that the 
British Parliament should form in London a ^ Board of £da- 
cation" similar to the Board of Trade, over which a Cabinet 
Mmister should preside, and the seats of the Board preserved 
te lewaids to men of science and letters ; — and to secure itst 
pemniient and continued operation he recommends the Pie- 
sideocy to be removed from l&ose political changes to which 
the Government is exposed^ I admit the force of ^uit pa** 
teatal obligation so fully inculcated by Paleff , and the most 
distinguished writers upon natural law. But if parents are 
a^ to neglect it, and the want of education is a loss to th« 
State, it becomes imperative upon the state to see the duty 
performed* '^Amoog-^he things incredible in Christen* 
dom,^ to use the forcible expression of a German writer, '^is 
the fact that England pursues no general system of ^emea* 
iary education." The want of such a National Establish- 
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ment is one of the defects of our ofttioaal poUtf , which 

lames deeply laments. 

**A Board* of EducatiOD for EngiUmd,'' says Mr. Wyse,^ 
** another for Scotland, and a third for Ireland, all acting 
under the Minister of Public Instruction, with large powers 
orer new and old endowments, and with adequate funda^ 
composed fairly, and acting under constant Parliamentaxj 
and Government inspection ; but above all, under the um-^ 
venml public eye ; a wise share of co-operation granted and 
required from the peo{dQf in parishes, towns, counties ancl 
provinces, through the public bodies most appropriate in 
eadi, this I commend to be the first preliminarv to all real 
reform of a general nature in our national education ; the on^ 
ly reform, indeed, which can give it a national character, or 
leave us the hc^ that our poiS^rif^ wil} enjoy a sound, uni-i 
versaly and permanent system." 

Mark the results ci the past system ! In 1818 there were 

in England 4,167 endowed schoolsr 14,282 unendowed 

* The following is an abstract of the Edneation Bill, iBtro> 
diftsed hj Lord Brougham into the House of Lords, 29th June, 
1jB38 : — *^ An Eoucatiov Dxpartmjbvt is to be established by^ 
fbnning a Board, to consist of seven OommissionerSf three of 
them, great Officers of State, (President of the Council, Privy 
8c«l, and Chancellor of the Duehy,) the Spei^er of the House 
of Commons, and three paid Commissioners for life, and no| 
removable unless by an aiddress of both Houses of Parliament.. 
(The ahove Ministers are selected as having little or no bu- 
siness in their own departments ; and one of them will become 
thB head of this department, as the Minister of Public Instruc* 
ti<m is in other countries. The Speaker is chosen as being 
independent of the Crown. The three irremovable Commis^ 
Aoners are placed upon the footing of Judges, in order to pre- 
vent undue influence from the Grovemment, and to preserve a 
wMfnokty of system in the administration of the department.) 
This Board is to have the general superintendence of Eduv 
cation, as far as it is right or safe that there shonld be any in- 
terference of the Public Authorities with the Instruction of 
Uie community. The duties of the Board will therefore re* 
kte to three subiects : — I. The better application of Funds aK 
ready existing n>r Education. II. The application of addi 
tional Funds, general and local* III. The improvement of 
the aystom of ^iuoation." 

i Centra} Society for Dducation, Ist PiMicatioD, p. 63. 
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schools, and 5,062 Sunday Schools, educating 644,000, or 
one-sixteenth of the entire population, instead of one-sixth* 
— which Prussia has shewn to be the proper amount of 
■chool attendance. Thus England was shown to enjoy lit- 
tle more than a third part of the proper amount of education^ 
even supposing the amount of education she did enjoy, to be 
good. Of the 11,000 parishes, 3,500 were in 1820 without a 
school, so that nearly one and a half millions of the chil- 
dren capable of being educated were rising in ignorance of 
the simplest elementary branches. 

Lord Brougham in his elaborate speech delivered before 
the House of Lords, 29th June 1837, on the Education Bill, 
thus speaks of the deficiency and character of Education in 
England at that time : — 

" It cannot be doubted that some legislative effort must at 
length be made to remove from this country the opprobrium 
of having done less for the Education of the people than any 
one of the more civilized nations of the world. I need hard- 
ly repeat the propositions which I demonstrated to you two 
years ago; certainly I shall not go through the proofs by 
which I established them, at great length certainly, but not 
at unnecessary length, considering the supreme importance 
of the subject — ^when I showed you from undisputed facts, 
from the returns before Parliament, that great and praise- 
worthy as the voluntary exertions of Individuals in the com- 
munity had been, numerous as were the Schools which they 
had established, and the pupils attending tliese Schools* yet 

'^The following table is given from a pamphlet published in 
1839, under the title " Recent measures for the promotion of 
education in England :" — Zurich, Switzerland, (1832) 1 pu- 
pil in 5 inhabitants ; Wurtemburg, 1 in 6j Prusia, (1838) 1 
m 6; Baden, (1830) 1 in 6; Drenthe, Province of, Holland, 
(1835) 1 in 6; Saxony, 1 in 6; Norway, (1834) 1 in 7 ; Den- 
mark, (1834) 1 in 7 ; Scotland, (1834) 1 in 10.4 ; Belgium, 1 
in 11.5; England, 1 in 11.5; France, 1 in 17.6; Ireland, lin 
18 ; Roman States, 1 in 50 ; Portugal, 1 in 88 ; Russia, 1 in 
W7 .^Ridgway, London, 
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eren in its amount the Education of the country was still ex- 
ceedingly defective — ^the means of instruction still altogether 
inadequate to the demands of the community ; while the kind 
of Education afforded was far more lamentably defective 
than its amount There are somewhere about ^,000 Day- 
Schools of all kinds, endowed and unendowed — Dame 
Schools, Infant Schools, and ordinary Schools — in England 
and Wales ; of these about 4,000 are endowed The whole 
number of children taught, or supposed to be taught, exceeds 
1,400,000, of which about 155,000 attend the endowed 
Schools; but the population is about fourteen millions. — 
liOok now to the means of instruction provided in other coun- 
tries, I will not resort to France for a comparison : the ex- 
ertions made of late years by that illustrious nation reflect 
immortal honour upon the Grovemment and the people. But 
I prefer taking the example of coimtries whose Institutions 
are less free, countries upon which we are apt to look down 
as less favoured than ourselves, and as far behind us in the 
progress of improvement. Look to Prussia and Saxony. — 
With a population of somewhat above thirteen millions, 
Prussia has regularly established Schools, at which above 
2,000,000 of cfildren are actually educated, being between a 
sidh and a seventh of the population, or all children from 
seven to fourteen years of age. Saxony, with a population 
of about 1,560,000, has Schools for 280,000 or between a fifth 
and nxth of the population, that is all children from six to 
fourteen. England, with a population of 14,000,000, has 
Schools for 1,400,000, (yr a tenth only *of the population. — 
That we should have as ample means of education as the 
Saxons, we must have Schools for above a million more. — 
That is to say, if, after all we have already done, we increase 
our eflTorts in the proportion of nearly 5 to 3, we shall still 
be barely equal to Saxony ; and then only in the number of 
our schools, without saying any thing of flie kind of instruc- 
tion which they communicate to their pupils, 

** But tl^9 deficiency to which I have referred is by very 
much the least part of our want and of our inferiority. It 
wouW be well indeed if we had 40,000 schools and 1,400,000 
scholars that deserved the name. The education which 
these seminaries dispense, can only by a most false and flat- 
tering courtesy, be suffered to pass by tliat name. It is for 
the most part any thing rather than education. The schools 
are lamentably defective, both in discipline and accoaxmo- 
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dation, and in sound and usefbl learning* In a vaat nmnbor 
of them there is little professed to be tanght Ihat is woitb 
learning, and that little is ill taught, so as never to be 1ho> 
roughly apprehended, and generally to be soon forgottem — 
In very few indeed are the elements of a usefhl ^ueation 
fhlly given ; in none, p^haps, or next to none, is the instmc- 
tion such as not to admit of great improvement It would be 
^od if they taught reading, writing, and accounts, and taught 
Siese elementary braaiches well. Many thousands of tMir 
|mpil8 are but scantily imbued with those simple arts. But 
if tiiey were all made proficients in them, how unspeakably 
defective would the system still be compared with what it 
wanting to form the man and the citizen of a polished com- 
munity ; nay, even compared with what is actually taught, 
and well taught, in the French and some of the Gennan 
schools, how scanty ! There the children learn geography, 
histoiy, several branches of natural science, drawing and 
music ; nor can there be the least reason why in the seven 
or ei^t years devoted to education, all children, of aH ciasa* 
es, should not be instructed in those articles of usefbl knoww 
ledge, instead of being only taught to read, and merefy mttde 
masters of the instruments by which knowledge may be w^ 
quired.*"* 

Before closing this review, which I have thus condocted 
to establish that no effective and permanent Colonial system 
can be founded, which does not rest upon local aseessnient — ^I 
would revert to one leading view of the question vdncb ought 
not to be overlooked. The advocates of the voluntary sys- 
tem, both inr education and religion, proceed upon the Inroad 
principle in political economy, that the demand wiB cre- 

* " As far as any approach td truth can be made on the sub:- 
ject, I believe that England, at this moment, in point of ge- 
neral, education, is far behind (Germany, far behind iSwitaer- 
land, I am almost inclined to believe, (but of that I am less 
certain,) it is behind France ; but especially and certainly it is 
far behind Holland."— ^eecA of (Ae Marquis of Landsd^wno 
in the Houst of Lords, 5iA JuZy 1S38, see Mirror of Parlim- 

WUfU, 

For a view of the defects of the Enfflish system of edu- 
cation, see a curioos article in the 117th rfo. of the Edinburgli 
Review, upon National Education— p. 7, 8. 
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«te the supply ; and that these, without any legislative iii> 
terfermce, will naturally adjust themselves to each other. 
But it has been forcibly and happily stated by Dr. Chalmers, 
in his Lectures delivered in London in 1838, upon Church 
Establishments, that this grand and obvious principle is en- 
tirely overlooked, — that the masses who require the influences 
of religion and education, do not feel the want of them, and 
that ignorance* and vice create an inaptitude and dielike 
both to Christianity and ^earning. I give the author's forci- 
ble illustrations below : 

"But instead of looking to the distant part of which the 
History is far from perfect, the same lesson might be drawn 
from the observation of present or modem times ; certain it 
is, that the introduction of Christianity into any new land, 
IHOceeds by a very different method from the introduction 
thereinto of any of the goods of ordinary merchandize. The 
COTomercial adventurers look for the remuneration of their 
expenses, to the price or equivalent given by the natives 
themselves. The missionary adventurers are upheld in their 
expenses, not by a price but generally in whole, and almost 
always in part, by a bounty — ^ihe bounty of those who otoh 
ploy and send them forth in full equipment for their high en- 
terprise of charity. In this process, tiiat law of equal and re- 
ciprocal barter between them who bestow, and them who re^ 
ceive, the benefit, which tiie advocates of a free trade contend 
for, is altogether unknown. Rather tlian want the teas of 
CSniia, the families of Britain do, in effect, send for them 
along half the circumference of the globe, and defray the 
whofe cost of the expensive and distant voyage by which 
they are brought to our shores. But who paid for the outfit 
and all the other charges of that first missionary vessel, 
which first wafted the Gospel to the remote Island of Ota^ 
heite ? Not the natives themselves, who should have wanted 
the blessings of Christianity for ever, had we waited for their 
efiective demand ; or not moved but in the expectation of a 
safe and profitable return from their hands, for the cost of 
this great undertaking. The undertaking originated with 



^mpson on Education^ 2d .ed., p. 180* 
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118 ; and was defrayed to the last farthing, out of a missionary 
fund raised from the benevolent of our own land. It is ge- 
nerally thus that all missionary work is upholden — paid and 
provided for, not by the receivers of Christianity, but by its 
dispensers, or rather by those who maintain the dispensers. 
So that, at last in the extension of Christianity, wo do not 
sell the gospel, but offer it : we do not calculate on a price, 
as in the operations of commerce, but have recourse to a 
bounty, that dread and deprecation of all the economists — 
without which, whatever the effect might be on the continu- 
ance of Christianity in old countries, the propagation of it at 
least in new countries, were altogether hopeless. Some may 
contend, that, on the principles of free^ trade, Christianity 
could be petpetuated wherever it is already planted ; but few 
will have the hardihood to affirm, that on these principles, its 
first settlement could have been effected in any land." 

The demand is equally applicable to the spread of Conunon 
Schools, the true object of cstiblishments in religion and for 
education is not to meet the demand — bvt to create the demand 
itself; and therefore to leave society — ^the great mass of 
mankind, — ^the labouring and lower classes, — whose time, and 
energies, and means, are required to sustain physical exis- 
tence, to support at their pleasure schools for their elnldien, 
is to perpetuate irreligion, ignorance, and vice. To remo¥9 
these — ^to difiuse the divine blessincps of the christian doc- 
trines, and the influence of popular education upon religious 
fidth, morals, and the inculcation of industrioas arts and ha- 
bits, — ^require, in the first instance, the leaven of a legislative 
system, and the imperative force of law. 
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Colontftl Bduoatton— B^ucatlon in Uio Caiuid«s— ScltoolJy 
A0ftdemiesy and Colleges. 

CONTENTS. 

LowcR Canada. — Judge C. Mondclet's sketch of education 
in liower Canada —CoWegea — Convents — Quebec Semina- 
ry — Ursuline Convent — Education, expense, funds &c., — 
McGill's College at Montreal — High School — Abstract of 
Act passed for making provision for the Common Schools 
by the United Legislature, 4 & 5 Vict., n. 18 — Funds, re- 

Silations, b3oks— History of Common School Education — 
r. Andrew Stuart's pamphlet— Report of the Commissi* 
oners appointed by Lard Durham — Arthur BuUer, Chief 
Commissioner — Appendix D. to Lord Durham's Report — 
Want of Education among the Pays ins — French women 
the best educated — Working of the New Act— Inspectors 
^ipointed for Canada East and West — Friends of popular 
Education in Canada. 

Upper Canada. — Common School Education in — defects of-— 
Commission of Enquiry appointed by Sir George Arthur — 
Report of the Rev. Dr. Caul, principal U. C. College, and 
Mr. Secretary Harrison — Recommendation as to Normal 
and Model Schools — School Libraries — Defective stat"' of 
Education — One child in IS only in attendance on the 
Schools — 51,000 children in Canada West growing up with- 
out Education — Education in Toronto— Academies or Dis- 
trict Schools— Collegiate Institutions in Canada West- 
King's College— Upper Canada College— funds, courses, 
expense — Queen's College, at Queenston, in connection 
with the Kirk of Scotland, funrla — Victoria College, at Co- 
burgh, in connection with the Methodist Conference — Rev. 
Mr. Ryerson, President. 

W^HILE we thu3 contemplito and mourn over the insuffi- 
cienty and almost disgrace 'ul stole of education in England, 
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and its inferiority to the systems adopted by Continental 
powers, let us now turn to the statistics of education in these 
Colonies, and see if we have reached any higher maximum 
in this first branch of internal polity and future improvement. 
I have given minute details of the Common Schools, and ex- 
tent of education in the New England States, thai their con- 
dition, and our own, may stand in direct contrast ; and that 
the country may be able to judge, whether we are able to 
compete with our republican neighbours, in tlie race of na- 
tional rivalry, so far as success depends upcm the intelligence 
and refinement of the public mind. Now that the Boundary 
question has been settled, and that the navigation of the Ri- 
ver St John has been secured to them — ^that they are made 
competitors in the timber trade, as well as in the fisheries — 
that the West India ports are opened to the admission of 
their fish and lumber, at a moderate protecting duty — that 
our domestic manufactures have a protection against theirs 
to the extent only of 7 per cent — ^we may rely upon it, that, 
unless the education of the colonies is raised to a standard 
equal to that of New England, the lines of demarkation, so 
strongly, and almost offensively, marked by Lord Durham 
will be deepened, and the satires of Sam Slick be more 
clearly vindicated by the truth. 

I open this Review with the following outline of the pre- 
sent state of Education in Canada, kindly furnished for the 
work by the Honble. Judge Charles Mondelet 

^ A concise statement of the origin and progress of the 
leading Educational Institutions, will, it is thought, be con- 
ducive to the better understanding of the subject, Lower 
Canada is indebted for all its early scholastic endowment^ 
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t» the liberality and zeal of the Catholic Church. The Je» 
milts' estates, the benevolence of that distinguished order, the 
same feeling which prompted the Seminaries of Q,uebec and 
Montreal, and of various Nunneries and their missions, laid 
the foundation, and gradually seconded the impulses which 
had been given. Had not the Jesuits' estates been diverted 
from their original destination, and their proceeds misapplied, 
the cause of education might have been much more advanc- 
ed In this country than it has unfortunately been. It was & 
great mistake in 1801, to found and organize in the way it . 
was done, the " Royal Institution" by an Act of the Legis- ' 
lature ^ for the establishment of Free Schools, and the ad- 
vancement of learning in the Province," — ^had it been estab- 
lished on a liberal, instead of an exclusive, principle, the pro- 
gress of popular education, would not have been impeded. — 
From 1824 to 1836, various laws were passed by the Provin- 
cial Legislature, the enactments whereof, were modified* 
yearly, until the Bill sent up by the Assembly in 1836, was ' 
lost in the Legislative CounciL Each of those bodies as- 
serted, as a matter of course, that they had sufficient grounds, 
the one for sending up, and the other for rejecting the Bill ^ 
as framed. Lower Canada has, untU th£ lust Session of the 
United Legislature, been left unthout any Legislative provision 
for popular education. The Law now in force, a copy of 
which accompanies this statement, will shew what the pre- 
sent system isL 

"The following will suffice to give an apergu of the his- 
tory of the various educational institutions. The Jesuit 
CoLLses was founded at Quebec, as early as the year 
1639^ tbrpugh the exertions of a son of the Marquis de Ga-. 
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noLche, who had joined that order. Until its tappressioii^ 
the College was ably and successfully conducted by that dis- 
tingfuis^ed Society. The Ursuline Convent, a Seminaiy 
fbr the instmction of young Ladies, in Quebec, was found- 
ed four years later, by Madame de la Peltire." 

From a gentleman intimately acquainted wilJi the couioe 
of instruction and the funds of that Institution, I obtained 
this summer the followinor facts. " The establishment b un- 
der the direction of 36 professed Sisters, who teach the Eng- 
lish and French Languages, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Composition, Geography, the use of the Maps and Globes, 
Sacred and Profane History, both Ancient and Modem, 
Chronology, Mythology, Rhetoric, the elements of Astro- 
nomy, the elements of Natural Philosophy, of Botany, of 
Chemistry, with a variety of amusing experiments ; music on 
the Harp, Piano-Porte and Guitar, Vocal Music, Drawing, 
Painting in Oil and Water colours. Painting on Velvet, Sa- 
tin, elements of Concyology, Plain aud Ornamental Nee- 
dle-Work, Tapistry, &c. The number of pupils who attend 
the above course, vary from 140 to 150, — one half aie board- 
ers, the other half half-boarders. There are at present 25 
Protestant boarders. Premiums are awarded at the end of 
the year, when a public examination takes place, generally 
held for two days, and on which the pupils perform a moral 
Drama and Sacred Tragedy, the one in English and the o- 
iher in the French language. 

" Terms. — Boarders, (board &. tuition) £22 10s currency ; 
half-boarders, about £10 ; the latter are admitted at 7 o'clock 
in the morning and are permitted to return home at 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon. Extra charges. — Music, Is. 3d. per lesson, 
3 lessons per week ; Drawing, about £2 per annum ; Stiu> 
tionary ; Books. No charges for the use of the Library of 
Musical Instruments. 

** Besides the above Academy, the Ursuline Ladies have^ 
in a separate part of the Establishment, a large Free School, 
which, at the last census in April, contained 306 pupils. In 
this section, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Arithmetic, Plain 
Needle-work, and the English and French languages are 
taught Terms. — Each pupil, if able, pays 2s. 6d. per annum 
for fuel ; Books and Sutionaiy are furnished gratis to the 
poorer pupils. 

''Besides the extensive Buildings, Chapel, &6^ 
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U> the Institution, it drawa a fund of about £900 a year from 
the rents of Real Estate^ It hajs two Seignories yielding^ 
each about £75 in cash and 650 bushels of wheat, — ^the erec- 
tion lately of three houses on the ground of the Convent at 
Quebec have raised its annual income to the sum above 
■tated. Several of the Nuns are of the first famili'*s in Ca- 
nada, and are highly instructed and accomplished. By some 
of the Protestant inhabitants of Quebec the course of educa^ 
tion was admitted to be most excellent 

''In 1663 the Seminaire de Quebec was founded by 
Bishop de Laval do Montmorency. When the Order of the 
Jesuits was suppressed by Clement XIV. this college assum- 
ed the education of youth with complete success. Its pre- 
sent condition is very flourishing.* 



* Of this Institution Mr. Bullcr in his report, p. 14, says 
" tlie Seminary of Quebec is an admirably conducted estab- 
lithment— the zeal of its members unremitting, and theii ar- 
lanffements in every way most judicious." ** I had an oppor- 
tunity last Rummer of examining this Institution under very 
&vourable auspices. The buildings are extensive and com- 
modious^the chambers airy and clean — food substantial and 
comfortable, — it has a valuable library— an host of Professors 
and Masters ; and it secures to the student an extensive course 
of education. It combines both the Day School and College^ 
for, in addition to the resident boarders, a large number of toe 
boys of the City are taught there. I have before me the pro- 
frames for several past years. This course includes the Eng- 
lish, French, Latin and Greek languages. Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geofirraphy, Ancient and Modem History, Rhetoric, Lo- 
gic, Moral and Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Mathematici, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Music aad the Art of Design. I spent 
some hours in the experimental Lecture Room of the eminent 
Professor Mon. Casault, and think that I saw there the best 
<and most extensive set of philosophical apparatus, which is 
yet to be found in the Colnnies of B. N. America. It is in 
daily use, and in a high state of preservation. The terms are 
moderate^the whole expcncc of a boarder not exceeding jS25 
to £30 per annum. Protestmts and Catholics are admitted 
indiscriminately ; and it is but due to tlie Catholic body who 
manage it, to state that no attempts are made at Conversion. 
I was promised a statement of the statistics and funds of this 
Institution before leaving Quebec, but it has not yet come to 
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*^ The College of Montreal was in 1806, placed, and 
has ever since, remained under the exclusive direction of 
the Seminary of St Sulpice. The number of boarders year- 
ly exceeds 100, and that of day scholars, is near 200. The 
College of St. Hyacinthe was commenced in 1811. The 
course is liberal and very successful, the numb^ of students 
who board in the college, generally exceed 150. The Col- 
lege OF Chamblt, was opened in 1826, the Revd. Mr. 
Mignault is the founder. The course of studies is practical,' 
and classical also. The College of L'Assomption, ^ 
miles north east of Montreal, is in a most flourishing condi- 
tion. The system is peculiarly adapted to the proper man- 
agement of youths ; the Professors are men of distinguished 
talent, and the degree of sound liberty enjoyed by the stu- 
dents, lias the desired effect Mr. Labelle, the cur6 of L' 
Assomption, one of the founders, has directed his best ener- 
gies to the promotion of liberal and useful education. There 
are about 140 students. 

^M Ste Theresa, about 21 miles west of Montreal, stands 
another College founded by the talented and active Parish 
Priest Mr. Ducharme. — ^It contains about 60 boarders and 80 
day scholars. This exceUent institution is rising every day» 
in public estimation. JVico/e/, in the District of Three Ri- 
vers, is indebted for its College, ,to the late Revd. Mr. Bras- 
sard, its founder, and the patronage of the late Bishop Plessis. 
The Institution is highly respectable, the present building ia 



hand, and I am therefore unable to give a detail, as full and 
accarate*as I should have wished. I have given this view of 
these two leading Institutions, that an idea may be formed 
of the education provided for the Catholics of Lower Canada* 
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on a very large scale, and the number of students always con- 
siderable. In the District of Q,uebec, in one of the most 
lovely situations on the banks of the St Lawrence, rises the 
CoUege of St. Anne, founded in 1827, by the late lamented 
Revd. Mr. Cainehaud. In each of those Institutions, reli- 
gious, classical and useful education is obtained ; they are - 
accessible to all, and offer guarantees which are seldom met 
with elsewhere, 

*^ Besides these Colleges for the male part of the populaticm,'. 
there are regularly organised high schools for young ladies, 
in the Ursuline Nunnery at Q,uebec, founded in 1639 ; that of 
Three Rivers, founded in 1697 ; and the Congregation Nun- 
nery at Montreal, founded in 1653. The latter has since 
established fourteen similar institutions in different places 
throughout the Province, in which not only the elements qf { 
a common school education are taught, but also the higher 
branches of science and literature. There are several other 
religious orders of Nuns, such as the Grey-Sisters of Mon- 
treal, the Hospitalieres of Quebec, and the Sisters of Chari- 
ty, who besides the care of Orphan Asylums and Hospitals, 
take charge also of general schools under their direction, for 
the gratuitous education of youth. The Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine (Les Frerea de la Doctrine C^m^tenne,) 
have, in Montreal, under their care, over 1000 boys, to whom 
they impart the blessings of the most useful educatioii. — 
Their virtue, intelligence, and successful labours, are above 
all praise. 

« The means afforded to the English part of the communi- 
ty, for classical and scientific education are smaller, that is, : 
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they have fewer institutions, although they are at liberty ta 
•end their children to the Catholic ones.'' 

Upon this subject, Mr. Buller, in his Report to Lord Dur- 
ham, hereinafter referred to, says : — 

" With re^rd to the means of higrher education, persons 
of British origin have hardly any, while those of French ori- 
gin have them in too great abundance. It is impossible for 
an English gentleman to give his son a finished education in 
the province. If he wishes him to be instructed in the high- 
er branches of mathematics, natural and moral philosopny, 
dtc, he must either send him to Europe or the Umted States, 
or avail himself of the more imperfect opportunities afl^rded 
in the Catholic establishments of the colony. Political and 
religious animosities render them very averse to the latter 
alternative. Some fear what they consider tlie contamina- 
tion of republican principles in the States, and 'all shrink 
from the expense and separation attending education in Ea- 
Tope. Under these circumstances, they cherish with great 
fondness the hope of seeing the establishment of a Colonial 
University, on a broad and comprehensive scale. The better 
class of tradesmen, and the lower grade of merchants, are 
also without the opportunities of a good commercial educa- 
tion. It is true that there are some private establishments 
of .the requisite description ; but neither as regards number 
or quality are they adequate to the necessity." 

** McGill's College, at Montreal, is now rising, and promises 
to become as distinguished as it is needed. Its beneficent 
fi}ander, the late Hon. James McGill, has conferred on the 
commimity a boon, the benefits whereof will be daily more 
snd more seen and felt" 

The Report above quoted thus speaks of the state of this 
institution : — 

** The onlv Protestant endowment in this province [1838] is 
that of McGill's College. The history of tliis institution, the 
original bequest, the protracted litigation, and, at lengthy the 
final decision, are matters as familiar to persons in this coun- 
acquainted with Canadian afiairs as in Canada itself — 
e college ia not yet open; indeed, the building tm yet 
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erected. Itsr annual income, derivable from houses in Mmi* 
treal, and money at interest, is about £644. It is obvious 
that this endowment alone, is insufficient for the purposes of 
a University, to which rank it is the wish of many to elevate 
Ubs college ; and it is doubtful whether the trustees of the 
Royal Institution, under whose direction it was placed by 
tiie will of the testator, would acquiesce in the terms om 
which legislative assistance ought hereafter to be granted," 

It cannot therefore be said that this Institution is yet in ef- 
fective operation. Means have been taken to engraft <upon 
it a medical department of study,— conducted at present 
by seven medical men of tlie city of Montreal, Drs. Bouneau, 
Hall, Holmes, McCulloch, Campbell, Sewell, and Dick, who 
read lectures on the several branches of the profession. I 
was assured at Montreal last summer, that a superior course 
of medical education could be obtained here, and that some 
of the Professors were able and diligent teachers. The Spe- 
cial Council have aided this department by an annual grant 
ef £500 — and Sir Charles Bagot has promised at the present 
session of the Legislature, to recommend a permanent vote 
of £1000. In April last a project was published by some of 
the leading citizens of British origin and descent, for the 
establishment of an Academy to be called the ** High School 
of MontreaL'' The following gentlemen were appointed to 
afford information, and to receive subscriptions : — Alex. Bu- 
chanan, Esq., Advocate, B. Holmes, Esq., Dr. McCulloch^ 
Wm. Lunn, Esq., J. G. McKenzie, Esq., D. Fisher, "Esq., 
Advocate, and James Ferrier, Esq. In the Prospectus it is 
said: 

"The great aim of the originators of the project for the es- 
tablishment ^ a Seminary to be called ^ The High School of 
Montreal,'' is to provide a system of Education for our ]routb» 
who are destined for the liberal professions or the higbur 
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walks of life and business, upon a more comprehen9ive scale, 
and with greater efficiency in the practical conduct and ad- 
ministration, than can possibly be attained in private Scho<^ 
and Academies however respectable. With this view thery 
have been induced, after mature and impartial consultation 
to give a decided preference to the general model of the 
best schools in Scotland, as being in their judgem^ent, and 
without any disparagement to other Schools and systems, 
best adapted both in their plan and working to the present 
condition of society in Canada. 

" This will be readily admitted by all who are acquainted 
with the characteristic merits of the Scottish system of Edu- 
cation. 

^ In the first place it is eminently practical, and fitted to 
qualify those who go through its complete discipline and 
training for all the offices and duties of active life. In the 
second place, it is comprehensive and complete in the range of 
the studies which it embraces. It gives no undue preference 
or disproportionate attention to Classical, over Mathematical 
and Scientific learning. It gives to each of the great 
branches of a liberal education its due place and just pro- 
portion of time and culture. Another consideration that had 
some weight in deciding this preference, is the greater faci- 
lity of obtaining eminent scholars, and able, fai£ful, and la- 
bourious teachers, upon terms more economical from Scot- * 
land than from any other of the sister Eangdoms." 

Of the extent of education designed to be given at this 

School the following extract will give some idea :-t- 

" It is respectfully suggested by the authors of this Prospec- 
tus that the institution shall be under the management of a 
limited number of gentlemen, to be chosen by and out of tiie 
body of those who are most liberal and steady in its support, 
and that a certain amount of annual contribution or of dona- 
tion shall constitute eligibility to this important office. It is 
also suggested that the Rector or President of the institution 
shall be a scholar of reputation, eminently qualified, not only 
to fulfil the high trust of superintending and regulating the" 
whole course of instruction, but also to shed a lustre over 
the institution by his talents and learning. His salary ought 
not to be less than £500 currency per annum. The other 
three masters should also be accomplished scholars and ex- 
perienced teachers, and their salaries ought not to be less 
than £300 or £250 per annum." 
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In Montreal and Quebec, there are many private schools 
where a classical for young men, and a suitable education 
for young ladies, are obtained. Some of those schools are 
very highly spoken of. 

The law passed last Session, by the United Legislature 
for the establishment and maintenance of Common Schools 
throughout the Province," has opened a new era in Canada. 
This law may, and shall have to be modified and improved^ 
but it has laid the foundation of a solid, popular and prac- 
tical education. 

The Act above referred to 4 & 5 Victoria c, 18, Sept 
18th, 1841, provides yw7t(& from the following sources:— r 
1st,— 'It directs that all lands hereafter granted by the Le-? 
gislature, or other competent authority, should be created 
into a permanent fund for the support of Common Schools, — 
the proceeds of sales, rents, &c., to be invested in profitable 
securities. 2nd, — A grant from the Legislature of £50,000 
per anntttn to be apportioned among the municipal districts 
in the ratio of the number of children from 5 to 16 years of 
dge, — ^the district Councils are authorized to assess the in-? 
habitants to the extent of £50 for a School House, and each 
scholar is required to pay Is 3d monthly as additional wages 
to the Teacher — equal to 15s per annum ; the Commission- 
era having the power to exempt 10 poor children in each 
School District from the payment of this sum. By the 4tljf 
section of the Act the Governor is directed to appoint a su- 
perintendant of education for Canada, at a salary of £750 per 
annimi, whose duty it is to apportion the funds, — to visit an- 
nually the Municipal Districts and examine the condition of 
the Common Schools,— to prepare suitable forms for reports, 
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&C., to address such suggestions as may introdnce UTufomii- 
tjr into the system, and to submit an annual report before tho 
31st day of December in every year, to the Governor Gene- 
ral, of the actual state and condition of the Common Schools. 
By the 5th section it is provided that the district Council of 
each district shall be a Board of Education therein, and 
the duties imposed on them are minutely detailed. The/ 
are directed to divide the difierent Townships and Pa- 
rishes into School Districts, to apportion the district shaieof 
the school funds among them, to as3833 for tlie building of a 
School House, to apportion to each Township or Pariah a 
sum not exceeding £10 a year for the purchase of books, and 
to send an annual report to the superintendant If any dig* 
trict Council refuse to comply with these requisitions, they 
are not entitled to receive any share of the public funds. In 
districts, entitled to elect one Councillor, 5, and in those en- 
titled to elects, 7 commissioners, caUed Common School Onn- 
Qussioners, are elected for each Township and Parish, for 
the purpose of carrying on the local machinery of the Act 
Their duties are to select a site for the Common School 
House, estimate the expense of building, appoint one of 
their number to send a quarterly report to the superintend- 
ant, and to agree with and appoint from time to time teach- 
era in the said Common Schools, and to remove such teach- 
ers when they shall find just cause for so doing : provided 
always, that no person except he be one of the persons known 
as ^Lt9 Ereres de la Doctrine Ckristienne,^ shall be appoint- 
ed a teacher in any of the said schools, unless he be a sub- 
ject of Her Majesty by birth or naturalization, of good nxxral 
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character, and shall have been examined before the said 
commissioners, as to learning and ability. 

** Fourthly : To regulate for each school, respectively, the 
course of study to be followed in such school, and the books 
to be used therein, and to establish general rules for the 
conduct of the schools, and to communicate them in writing 
to the respective teachers. 

" Sixthly: To appoint two or more of their number to visit 
each Common School in the Township or Parish, once at 
least in each month, and to report the state of each School, 
whether the rules and regulations established by the Com- 
missioners are duly observed, the number and proficiency of 
the Scholars, the character and ability of the Teachers, the 
conduct of the managing Commissioner, and all other mat- 
ters connected with Uie management and well-being of such 
School. 

" Tenthly : To report all their proceedings, and all mattecer 
connected with the several Common Schools in the Town- 
ship or Parish, to the District Council, annually, on or be- 
fore the third Monday of November, such report being in 
the form to be furnished by the superintendent of Education.*^ 

The Commissioners are elected annuaUy, and vacancies bj 
death are filled up by the other commissioners. The follow- 
ing clause is introduced in deference to the religious scruples 
of different sects : — 

** Provided that whenever the inhabitants of any township 
or parish, professing any religious faith, different from that 
of the maj(»ity of Uie inhabitants, shall dissent fr(»n the re- 
gulations, arrangements, or proceedings of the Cormnon 
School commissioners, with reference to any common school, 
it shall be lawful for the inhabitants so dissenting, to signify 
such dissent in writing to the Clerk of the District Council, 
with the names of persons elected by them as Trustees, for 
the purposes of the act f upon the Clerk furnishing a copy 
to the district Treasurer, such dissenting inhabitants are al- 
lowed by such Trustees, who, for that purpose, hold and ex- 
ercise all the powers, and are subject to the liabilities im- 
posed upon Common School Commissioners, to establish and 
maintain Schools, subject to the visitation and rules provided 
by the act with reference to other Common Schools, and to 
receive their, due proportion of the monies appropriated by 
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law, and raised by assessment for the support of Common 
Schools, in the school districts in which they reside." 

Several restrictions and penal conditions are contained in 
the statute, in order to enforce compliance with its regula- 
tions. Cities and Towns corporate are invested with the 
same powers, rights, and duties, as district councils with res- 
pect to Common Schools — ^but for their management the fol- 
lowing provision is made : 

^ That it shall be lawful for the Governor to appoint finom 
time to time, in each of the cities or towns corporate, not less 
than six nor more than fourteen persons (one half of whom 
shall in all cases be Roman Catholics, and the other half 
Protestants,) to be a board of examiners for each of them ; 
of which board the Mayor shall be Chairman, but shall have 
no vote other than a casting vote, and the said Board shall 
be divided into two departments, one of which shall consist 
of Roman Catholics, and shall exercise the duties assigned 
to the Board of Examiners, over the Common Schools attend* 
ed by Roman Catholic children only, and shall in such case 
appoint their Chairman ; — and the other department shall con^ 
sist of Protestants, and shall exercise their said duties in and 
over the Common Schools attended by Protestant children 
only, and shall in such case appoint their chairman, and in 
all cases in which the said Common Schools are attended by 
Roman Catholic children and Protestant children together, 
the said duties shall be exercised in and over the same by 
the whole Board of Examiners, and the duties of the said 
board and of the said department thereof, in the several car 
ses above mentioned, in and for the said Cities and Towns 
Corporate respectively, shall be to examine the persons re- 
commended as Teachers by the Corporation, and reject them 
if unqualified on the ground of character or ability, and to 
regulate for each school separately, the course of study to be 
foflowed in such school, and the books to be used ttierein, 
and to establish general rules for the conduct of the schools.'' 

" The above abstract is sufficient to givo a general idea 

of the scope, purview and tolerant spirit of the Act It fails 

however in one important particular, it contains no provir 

fnaa for the religious instruction of the scholars. 
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To give a history of the Common School education ot 
Lower Canada, and the rejection of the Acts passed by thcr 
Assembly in 1836, by the Legislative Council, would require 
a volume of itself, and touch political differences which have 
either passed, or will soon pass, into oblivion. I refer in the 
note below to the *Works where the leading features of this 
history will be found, and leave the reader to peruse it in 
them. Among the other labourious tasks superintended by 
the late Lord Durham and his attaches, while in Canada, 
was a Commission appointed by his Lordship to enquire into 
the state of education in the Lower Province. Arthur Bul- 
ler, Esq., was at the head of it While lately in Quebec 



*See Import of the Special Committee of the House of Ag- 
aembly of Lower Canada, appointed to enquire into the actual 
•tate of Education in that Province,— ordered to be printed 2d 
February, 1834. And also a pamphlet published in London, 
June 13th, 1838, entitled *^ An account of the endowments for 
education in Lower Canada, and of the Legislative and other 
pablic Acts for the advancement thereof, j^om the cession of 
the country in 1763 to the present time," The latter is from 
Htxe pen of the late Andrew Stuart, Esq., Solicitor General of 
Lower Canada, and the brother of the present Chief Justice 
Sir James Stuart. It gives an able summary of the Acts pass- 
ed by the House — their political bias and tendency, and containtf 
a defence of the Legislative Council, in the rejection of the sys- 
tem proposed by the Lower House in 1836. The talents, in- 
fluence, and high public character of Mr. Stuart are well 
knawn in Canada, and the impress of his mind has been deep- 
ly written in the public policy and historv of the Lower Pro- 
vince. His powers were graphic and commanding. This 
ipork on Education, and a work published by him on the 
soand principles of a Colonial Government, entitled " A Rer 
view of the proceedings of the Legislature of Lower Canada 
in 1831," indicate a classical and profound mind. He died 
amid the universal regret of his brother members of the bar 
and of his friends— his grave is yet uncovered, but it is still, 
expected that his memory will be honoured and enshrined by 
some public monument. By rewards of this kind the patriot- 
ic dead imjpart an inspiring and useful influence to the living. 



J0K ARTHUR BULLER's REPORT^ . 

Geoige Footvoye, Esq., the Clerk of the Ci^ Councily, and 
whose knowledge and services in this branch oi ths publio 
service are admitted to be most valuable, presented me with 
a set of the tabular enquiries then issued to the Cletgff, 
schoolmasters, and local authorities in that Province. Tbey 
«re minute, searching, and philosophicaL The labours of 
the Commission were not completed before Lord Duriiaoi 
left his command ; but the ^Report was subsequently com- 
pleted, and has been since published in Appendix D to the 
Rpport of Lord Durham, laid before the Imperial Par|ia« 
ment It is full of fisicts, and draws a frightful picture of tho 
state of education, and of the tone of public feeling pievar 
lent anterior to the late outbreak. Of the division of races,, 
and the remedy suggested, this document presents the ibl- 
lowing view : 

"The great parent evil of Lower Canada is the hostile di« 
vision of races. Every act of modem legtslaticm beajs tbr 
laithftd impress of this hereditary deformity, and has impart- 
ed it with aggravated intensity to every institution or interest 
with which it has had to deal. Hence the imperfections and 
one-sidedness of all such institutions. In private life, the 
intense hatred of the two races does not often show itself in 
violent collisions, but rather in a rigid non-intercourse. fVom . 
the mcmient they are bom to the hour that they die, thej are» 
to all intents and purposes, two separate nations. But, utttil 
these divisions are healed and the people united, until Canft- 
da is nationalized and Anglified, it is idle for England to be 
devising schemes for her improvement In this great work 
of nationalization, education is at once the most convenient 
and pow^ul instrument It is a hopeless task to attempt to 
reconcile the existing generation of antagonists. Their 



*In the Appendix B to the Report, all the Acts passed by 
the Legislature of Lower Canada — the Fabrique Act passed in 
16d8— the Act to found Normal Schools, and the bill of 1Q86 
for Common School Education, are given at length. 



^ilkole life hasr been one of civil traifara Bttt, for ihpse tibal 
4KB ret lutborn, a more awicious future moy be prejMuredL 

^in Canada, the cluSd of French extnuction is brought u|| 
<lcit of the sight and hearioif of the child of British parental 
Vhey never meet under the same roof; they are sent to se- 
|M|ate schools ; and thev are told that the reason of this se*^ 
pUBtion is, that the children of the rival schod are heretics^ 
or belong to another nation. They have no common hopes 
^ feat^ or pleasares or dangers — none of those kindly as* 
spciatibns so easilv bom out of the familiarities of comrade* 
ship, and so faithfully retained throughout the vicissitudeii 
c^&fe. In short, upon entering into the world, they fixid no 
^ to bind them together, and all thin^ around them invito 
ing: to hatred and hostililA^. But how different would be their 
(^lin^ towards each otner, were they brought up at (he 
iame schools ; were they to play together, and receive th^ 
MUtoe punishment ! They would th^ form friendships which 
would soften, if not altogether subdue, the rivalries of after 
lata, A scheme by which the children of these antagonist 
niees should be brought together, were it only for purposes 
<of play, would be preferable to one by which they received 
« good education apart ; but one, by which both union and 
inirtiruction were assured to them, would be the first and most 
lltiportant st^ towards the re^neration of Canada. Th^ 
ftilt difficulty in the way of such a scheme is, to divest it al- 
itige^t of polltkal and sectarian tendencies^'' 

It ^wea the following view of the stale of ed^icatioQ among 
^ common people:**— . 

^Ini^rt, the moment they foimd Oiat liieir educational 
fmmsions could be turned to political account, from that mo* 
meBt ihese provisions were framed with a view to promote 
ptMf rather than education. This was their essential fkult ; 
WB it was that pervaded and contaminated the whole sys* 
tern, and paralysed all the good that was otherwise in it— « 
T%is it was that mainly contributed to reduce the province to 
Qiei deplorable state in which it i^ at present found. Were a 
stranger to travel throng it, unacquainted with its history, 
tnr any part of the voluminous details which I have barely 
skeiclied to vour Excellency ; were he to converse every 
where witii me poorer class of its inhabitants, I am confidei^ 
'tilat he Would return with the impression that no attempt had 
been made in it towards the establishment of any ele- 
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hannonj and combined action, and urging tbpFre^hto 
teg/t the eneoaraganent offered by ^ Act ) and I hav^ liiy 
personal assurance^ that when the Act !» modified at the nexj^ 
Sleeting pf the Legislatiire, he fdt asssred tiiat the syetem 
^ould spread, and ultimately go into genani operation. ltd 
fuecess will depend entirely upon ^ co-operatiott of the ^m^ 
gy-^for in a Catholic country the edueation of the people ip 
dependent upon their pleasure; and in these pionDce» it ]# 
fintunate that they are fbllowing tiie enhghtened ex^i^ipHs^ 
^the good King Louis of Bavaria, and employing the infliw 
ence of the *Church to found Schools and CoIbge% and tQt 
lyi^jtruct theor people in r^gloue principles^ 



^I have referred in apother place to Judge C. Monde|iet> 
excellent letters on the education of O&nada. It is biit Just 
la give here some other names, who have made themselrM e« 
minent for their labours on this public question. The affe^ 
Abbe De Chain, now 6d years old, and who has derotednier 
life to the training of youth, published a general syslett fi>r 
the Lower Pirovince, as far back as 1821. Dr. Meilleur is al« 
so the author of soiUe elementary books, and of a series of 
IjBtters on public education, which appeared in the Montreal 
«<L* Aurora des Canadas** in 1841. He was a member of the 
Assembly, and the Author of the Act for Model Schools, iiK 
troduced in 1836. Mr. Perrault, of Quebec, the late Pr. j^ran* 
els Blanchet,. Dr; Jacques Latire, John Nelson, Esq., Hef&USt 
Huot, and J. Q. Girard, Esqrs. — the latter the framer of the Bitt 
for Normal Schools— hare all been mentioned as men who havo 
taken a lead in this question— but I have not the infonpalioft 
at hand to give an accurate estimate of the extent and valua 
of their services. A part of thisi&fbrmation is obtained by # 
private letter fVom Mr. Mondelet, in which he expresees att 
anxiety to do justice to those who have laboured with h^siaslf 
in the pursuit of Colonial Education. Among the BritiiSi'^ 
habitants of Canada the name of Dr. Wilkie, the Principt^^ 
of an excellent Seminary at Quebec, stands ainongst the iSiA~ 
fbr his valuable services ted essays upon Colo&iai idti^nibH» 
and fiduoation. 
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tSOTBR CANADA, NOW CANADA WfiSt. 
Ib^MMittiniiginto tixe past history of Commdti fikhool fidkr- 
citkm in this Province, the labours of investigation haV9 
Voen ^htened by a very able report, prepared by a OtmuniW 
tte appointed by His Excellency the Lieutenant GovemoTt 
fSUr Ctoorge Arthur, and submitted to the Assembly in 1640L 
ki 1899 His Excellency laid before the House the results of 
tf Vety fuB ittvestigatioQ into the offices of the Ptovincialtdl 
Prifite Seo^taty ; and they were so satisfecUny thai tb^ 
Sffsaker wiui directed to send to the Governor a letter df 
tlMuycs ; and to beg that Committees should be appointed to 
pursue similar investigations into the other Public D^pM^ 
BDents. His Excellency readily adopted the suggestion of 
IheAMeiidi^ly, and organized one upon Education, among se^ 
MAlodiers, consisting of the Rev. Dr. McCaul, the Princi]^ 
itibd Upper Canada College— an admirable institution at Tth 
ittflo-^the Rev. H. S. Grasett, and S. B. Harrison, Esq., now 
00 Provincial Secretary for Canada West The Report 
pespned by tliese gentlemen— all men of high talent and 
pnetical good sense — furnishes a history of the various Acts 
pHOod upon the subject of Educatiour— the defbcts of llfo 
llion existing system — ^the statistics of Education — seveni 
fiom practical men in different ports of Upper CMttdft 
smong others ope from the Rev. Dr. Murray, the preeeni 
fBporiitenAent for Canada West — a plan for ai^ entiro tmrn 
■yotem for that Province, recommending Normal and Med^I 
Qshook — School houses, and houses and grounds for raa»* 
ms nil imcjiiiiiiii in their qualifications and salary, fbti6f 
iHm ttrorage at£50 per annum— a mufoim scale of Iboo— « 
OH of schod books ibr general use^-SdiooI Llbnoiei^-* 
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Central Board and Inspector of Schools, with powers of ge- 
neral supervision. From the Report I take the fdlowing ad>* 
stract : — 

^ In the year 1819 the act for the establishment of Poblic 
Schools again engaged the attention of the Legislature. It 
was then deemed expedient to make further provisions for 
the efficiency of these schools. It was directed that an an- 
nual examination should be held, at which the teachers or a. 
majority of them should assist ; that annual reports should be 
rendered by the trustees ; that free education should be given 
in each school to ten children of the poorer inhabitants, elect- 
ed by ballot; that teachers, hereafter, should nOt receive 
more than £50 a year, imless the average number of scho- 
lars exceed ten. It was further directed that certificates 
should be given at a public meeting of the trustees, upon due 
notice given for that purpose. 

'* In the year 1820 the clause of the act regarding com- 
mon schools granting £6000 for their establishment, was re- 
pealed, and it was enacted that the sum of £2500 be paid 
annually, dividing the grant equally amongst the ten Dis- 
tricts, and fixing the maximum allowance of the teacher at 
£12 10s per annum ; permission was also given to the Board 
of Education to appoint a clerk who might be paid £5 per 
annum. 

" The necessity of making some provision for hooks to be 
used in the schools, produced an act of the Legislature in 
1824. £150 per annum was granted, to be at the disposal 
of the General Board of Education, to be laid out in the pur- 
chase of booksy tracts, &c., which were to be distributed by 
the General Board amongst the several District Boards of 
Education, to be by them distributed at their discretion. It 
was also enacted that every teacher of a common school 
must be examined by the Board of Education in tlie district 
which he shall have taught, or obtain a certificate frotii at 
least one member of such Board, certifying his ability, be- 
fore receiving any public money, 

"In the year 18^ an act was passed increasing the grant 
for common schools and improving the distribution of it 
amongst the districts. £5650 was now granted in addition 
to the pums before appropriated by law for the years 1833. 
and 1834. It was further enacted that each District should 
allow to the Clerks of their respective Boards the further 
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•urn of £5 annually, in addition to the sum they are already 
authorized by law to receive. 

•* Since the passing of this act no further improvement ha» 
been effected, although there appears to have been a general 
perauision (which your committee have reason to believe is at 
present very generally entertained) of the inadequacy of ^ 
t^fstem adopted,^ 

** Aa to the state of education at that time, it was admit- 
ted to be most defective. There was no general system. — 
The masters were inferior and ill paid. The schools were 
not supported by Assessment; and no prayers, and no reli- 
gious instruction were obligatory by law. Mr. Murray 
gays — ^ I do not consider the present provision for Education 
in this Province, at all adequate to its wants. I consider it to 
be deficient in toto^ There are several other letters to the 
same effect, and one from Mr. Burwell, M P. P., accompany- 
ing a draft of a Bill for Common Schools, full of instruction, 
and giving some excellent suggestions. Upon the statistics 
of Education, the Report thus speaks : — 

" Your Committee annex an analysis of some of the reports 
of the District and Common Schools for the year 1838, from 
which an estimate may be formed of the present state of 
Education in the Province ; they rem*et that this branch of 
statistics is in so imperfect a state that they have not been 
able to obtain as exact information on the subject, as the 
importance of it would require. 

. " From these reports, however, it appears tliat the number 
of pupils in 13 District Schools is little more than three 
hundred ; that the number of Common Schools may be as- 
sumed to be more than 800, and that the number of children 
receiving instruction in them may be estimated at about 24,- 
000, t. e. taking the population of Upper Canada to be 450/)00, 
the average of Education by public funds is about 1 in 18." 

The statistics of a well educated country show, ♦as before 

stated, one-fiflh or one-sixth of the whole population in at- 

* •Vide Ante Note p. 174. 



QiiiiMe at the ConinMm Sehoote— the Ioir«r M^OMAa tf 
ooe-fliztb gives 76/)00 wlio oaffiA to hare beeninittPiMJiiice 
— dedncliiig fitmi these the 24,000, who were said to be tor 
l^^tendaQce, it leaves two-thirds or 51^000 children who i^ 
this noble Province were then growing up (1840) de stil l t 
of the means of instruction. I have before me a nmnber of 
tiie '^ Church'' a religious newspaper publiriied at ToroiM^ 
Aug. 7, 1841. Upon the *extrat of education it has the ibl* 
lowing paragraph ; — 

^Even in 1838, afler the troubles of the preceding wfaitef^ 
there were no more than 34,000 children receiving edncatknin 
schools, supported by the public flinds. Since that time 
there has been a steady increase both in the number tit 
schools and pupikh-nand we shall probably not be fiur ^*it>iur 
in estimating the present number of the former at about lOOi^ 
and of the latter at more than 30,000. In proof of this w^ 
^onld refer to the increase in our own District, exclnnse ef 
4ie ci^. In 1838 the number of schools was 92 — of echo* 
lars f&57 — in Januaiy 1841 the numbers were 15^ ani 
3567 — and in the last six months there has been an additiov 
of twelve schools and more than 650 scholais. Now it most 
he borne in mind, that we have hitherto taken into aecouil 
only those schools which receive grants of public inonjoy*-*^ 
Th^ number of private establishments for elementary instroe* 
tion is much greater than is generally supposed, ai^ we art 
not withoii); both public and private institutions, which aflbnl 
^advantages of a more extensive and liberal educaticxDu" 

Of Education in the capital of Toronto the same paper 
4^ves the following sketch, and I quote it because it ewmw 
tp me from very high authori^ : — 

^ We have been fiivoiired with the particulars of aaeaqiii- 

*For full details as to th« education of this Proyince, I refer 
Co the report above noticed ; to the ** Papers *' laid befbre the 
BritiBh Parliament, 3d April 1840, part I and Tl, being Qqr^ 
retpondence and Extracts from the Journals of the hemtH^ 
live Council and House of Assembly, relative Id thar^^Gwgf 



a, vUoh jiMbeen recently vmie imo tli6 number recehriog 
ubatimi within the limitg of the city of Toronto, find wt 
IM 00 little gndtification in layingr befoie the fmUie tlia 
hlS^j mtisfiict»iy result It ai^>eftni that in three eetablii^ 
mepts, suppc^ted by endowments or grantB, (Upper Camda 
Cod^e, tbe Home District *Gramndur SchooX and the Ce»> 
Ifffi wiool,) there are 584 pupils ; of these about 150 axe in 
tiM9<!k)Ile^, eyyoying the advantages of an educatiouywhic^ 
we would almost say, is unsurpassed by ^t afforded in any 

ReserreB." These documents contain a fbll history of the 
Ainds arising from the munificent disposition of public grants 
tor public purposes, and of the struggle made by the dif- 
ferent churches and sects, to share in them*. — and to a Despatch 
lirom Sir George Arthur, K. C. B., to the Marquis of Nor- 
ttaaby, dated Sth June 1839. I quote the following paramphs 
(bom that despatch, to give some idea of the amount of Funds 
In that Frovince available for the promotion of education. The 
(ie^atch will be found in Part III of the Correspondence re- 
live to the affairs of Canada, laid before Parliament in 184(K 
p. 50 — 94. This paper gives in fact a legislative histoijf 
4if Education in Canada West, and is well entitled to a ddi- 
gent perusal : — 

** In compliance with the prajrer of a joint address firom the 
prorincial legislature, presented in 1797, the King was pleas- 
ed to direct Siat a portion of the waste lands of the Crown in 
Upper Canada should be set apart for the endowment of gran^ 
mat schools, and, in process of time, also of a university ; 
ender which authority the local government assigned, iot 
the^^ purposes, in the year following, 12 townships, comprU 
sing, after the necessary deductions for Crown and clergy fe- 
•enres, about 549,217 acres. 

^From what has preceded, it will be seen that, of the eri- 
ginU grant of 549,217 acres, set apart for the advancement of 
edncavQn, there have been, — 

Eesumed by the Crown, in lieu of scattered acati* 

^ reserves assigned to the university . . . 225,94<l 

Besamsd by the Crown, in lieu of assign* 
ment to Upper Canada College .... 66,00p 

.Apparently left disposable for the purposes 

of schools 257,273 

Total . . . 549,217 

, ^From the printed statement, it will be further seen, that' 
9f the lands constituting the university and the college eiK. 
Aiwments, there have been sold the respective quantittes «!f 
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similar institation in Earope, and is certainly unequalled od 
this continent There are 54 receiving the benefit of a sound 
liberal education at the District Grammar Schools, and 380 
are instructed in the Central School in the branches of ele- 
Bsentaiy knowledge. In addition to these there are more 
than 40 private establishments, — ^the pupils of which) (boys 
and girls,) amount to about 1300. The greater number of 
these are attended by the children of the humbler classes.—^ 



93,737}, and 17,388 acres, leaving, in the one case, a residue 
of 132,236j[, and in the other, of 48,612 acres. 

** I have no present means of judgm^ how the school lands 
have been dealt with, beyond the evidence afforded by Sir 
John Colborne's correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
that about 17,273 acres of them were appropriated to survcv- 
ors for surveying, (that is, in lieu of a money-payment u>r 
their labour and disbursements for provisions and wages of 
chain-bearers, &c.) ; and about 12,000 acres sold by the Ge« 
neral Board of Education ; which aggregate would reduce the 
ectual quantity available, to 223,000 acres. 

^« There can be no doubt that the proceeds of the quantity 
sold by the Board were applied to their legitimate object, but 
I have no particulars of the appropriation. 

" The printed abstract of accounts would show the state of 
the university endowment fund to be as follows : — 

& «. d. 

Aggregate amount of actual sales of lands 100,809 18 6 

Gross amount received on account thereof 53,224 14 7 

Amount remaining to be realized . . . 47,585 3 11 

Amount of debt due by Upper Canada 

College 33,944 9 

Value of debentures, stock, &c. . . . 15,237 10 

Cash balance, 3l8t Dec. 1838 .... 8,368 2 4 

57,550 1 4 
Outstanding balance 47,585 3 11 

Aggregate fund ......... £105,135 5 3 

See also tiie Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Cana- 
da for 1841, under the head "Education and Schools," and 
the Appendix K. K., for an account of the state of the School. 
Lands in Canada West 
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Amongst those of a superior character, are some well-con^ 
ducted seminaries for young ladies." 

As I have given in a previous page, although inconsistent 
with the general order of the work, a view of the Higl^ 
Schools and Colleges of Lower Canada, I deem it better to 
complete here a sketch of the Collegiate education of thQ 
Upper Province. In addition to the provision made for the 
support of Common Schools, there were 13 District Schools 
in operation in 1839, each receiving £100 per annum from 
the provincial funds — 310 boys were then in attendance, b^ 
ing instructed in all of them in the higher branches of En^^ 
lish education, and in some in the Classics, Euclid, the Globes 
and Natural Philosophy. In this Province there is one Unv- 
versity including King's College and Upper Canada College 
— ^the Rev. Archdeacon Strachanb eing the Principal of the 
one, and the Rev. John McCaul, L. L. D., the principal of the 
other. Both are situated at Toronto— but King's College 
b not yet in operation — the buildings being only in thif 
progress of erection. This University is magnificently eth- 
dowed On the 30th November 1839, the total value of the 
assets belonging to it were £319,262— of this £246,845 be^ 
longed to King's College, and £72,417 to that of Upper Ca- 
nada College — the estimate of the annual income of the U- 
niversity for 1839 was £8,550— of this Upper Canada Coir 
lege enjoys £4277. Both are under the controul of the Es- 
tablished Church. The College of Upper Canada is an ad- 
mirable and effective institution. It is situate in the North 
suburbs of the city, the buildings are elegant and unique, and 
the grounds beautifully and tastefully laid out and kept in 
the highest state pf preservation. The Principal, Dr. McCajil, 



hit the repoUtkm erf* beiiig qualified^ inaveiy anxneiilA^ 
giee, for the duties of his situation. I have before me ttit 
College Re^ster of 1840. Besides the Principal, who ex* 
ercises a general superintendence and controul over aQ the 
tiasses, there are four Pro^sssors for the MathenuUics and 
Classics, and six masters for the preparatory school; for 
French atad for Geometrical and Ornamental Drawing. Thi 
eourse of education is thus detailed : — 

''Greek, Latin, French; Mathematics, (Geometiy, Alffe* 
bta. Trigonometry, Logarithms, Conic Sections, ^6.) Me* 
ments of Natural Philosophy, Logic ; History, Greog^raphy^ 
Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, Book-keepins^ 
Geometrical Drawing, Surveying, and Perspective, in a^^ 
tion to the ordinary branches of English ; with C(»npcMiti<ui 
in fkiglish and French, and in Greek and Latin prose and 

VuJTBC* 

*^ The Pupils are distributed into seven Form% a Partial 
Class, and a Preparatory School. Pupils are examined, on 
amission, and placed according to their quaIification8.-<** 
Those in the College Forms, as they progressively advance^ 
receive instructions in every department of the course ; those 
wlk) are admitted into the Partial Class, are exempiea front 
Classical Studies." 

The dnes for day pupils at die pieparatory aefaodl tm £6 
per annum — at the College £9 per annum-— boarders pay in 
att £30 perannuHL Ornamental Ihrawing is an optional 
branch, and for which there k an extra charge of £1 per 
quarter. The system of education is founded on the Modd 
of the English Universities^ and is said to be excellent and 
thorough. I had the opportunity of attending the exaizmAn 
tHm of (»ie class, upon the chronology of ancient literatimi 
and histoiy, and was highly gratified at the accuracy and ex* 
tent of knowledge exhibited by the students. There asre 16D 
yiipila now in attendance— of these 196 pay at the ral^ «f 



ij^ and Up remaiBWig 24 £6 per animim Th^rvihsBMdn^ 

fliUtioiHr aie printed, and the most rigid attention is pud Uft 

Hyemeials and habits of the students. On Sundays thc|f am 

aJIowed to go to their respective places of worship. 

A Royal Charter was obtained in 1841 for the establish*: 

meat <tf Queen- s College, at Kingston, ^ in connection wilb 

tjh»€hatch of Scotland, for the education of youth in thd 

yrinci^es of the Christian Religion, and &x their instrue^ioii> 

in the various branches of Science and Literature." Tha? 

iiaidfr fi»r the support of the institution are as follows :-^ 

Subscriptions in Canada, , £15^00Q . 

da in Britain, 1,500 

Honations in Wild Lands, lfX& 

To be provided by the Colonial Committee of 
the Church of Scotland towards the payment 
of the Principal's salary, 5,000* 

£22,750 

Besides the above there is the claim of the University on 

the funds of King's College for £1,000 per annum ; and it is 

expected that the Legislature of Canada, &om which nothing 

has been yet desired, will aid it by a liberal grant or endow- 
ment 

The buildings designed will require an outlay of £15,000« 

The system of education is to be conducted, as nearly as po^ 

89>le, after the model of the Scottish Universities, so as to 

suit the circumstances of the country. It will be superin- 

tepded by five Professors — at present there are only two— ^ 

the Principal Professor Liddell, and Professor Campbell--' 

the former is now in Britain, on the business of the College,, 

«ad is authorised by the Trustees to provide a Professor of 

Mathematics^ and of Natural Philosophy, and a oompeteBl. 
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Jtfaster to conduct a High or preparatoiy school, in conneo^ 
tioD with the Establishment The first session for 1840 wa4 
oonducted by the two Professors above named — ^the Principal 
t&ught Theology, Church History and Hebrew, Mr. Camp^ 
bell the Humanity Classes, and Mathematics. The matri- 
eolation fee is£l, and the fees £2 for each of the classes,— 
It is intended that the students should board out, although 
«Hne of the Professors will receive of those from a distance 
under their roof, until a regular system has b^en organised. — 
Most of the eminent Ministers* and many of the influentiAl 
and respectable members in the Kirk, in the two Canadas, are 
named in the Royal Charter ; and it is expected, that, before 
long, an effective and even improved system of Collegiate e \ 
ducation will be open to the descendants of Scotsmen in this 
hemisphere. It is a provision in tlie Charter that the Princi- 
pal, who is also to be Professor of Divinity, and the first Pro- 
fessor of Morals, shall be nominated by the Committee of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

The Fourth and last Collegiate Institution is that of Vic- 
toria College, founded at Cobourg, Lake Ontario, and in conj 
nectioni with the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. At the 
opening of the College in October 1841, the Rev. Mr. Ryer j 
son, who is the Principal, in his address made the fQllowing 
statement : 

"I cannot conclude these remarks without adverting to 
ihe new and elevated character with which this Institution 
has been invested by the Parliament of United Canada. His 
late most Gracious Majesty William the Fourth, of precious 
memory, first invested this Institution, in 1836, with a corpo- 
rate character, as an Academy — ^the first Institution of the 
kind established by Royal Charter, unconnected with tho 
jShurch of England, throughout the British Colonies. Ad4 
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it is a cause of renewed satisfaction and con^atulation, that; 
oJfter five years' operation as an Academy, it has been in- 
corporated as a College, and financially assisted, by the 
imanmovs votes of both branches of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, — sanctioned by more than an official cordiality in Her 
Majesty's Name, hj the late lamented Lord Sydenham, one 
of whose last Dressages to the Legislative Assembly was, a 
reconmiendation to grant £500 as an aid to the Victoria Col- 
lege — an aid which we trust will be increased and continued 
annually. We have buoyant hopes for our country whwi, 
our Rulers and Legislators direct their earliest and most li-^ 
beraJ attention to its Literary Institutions and educational in-. 
terests. A foundation for a Common School system in this 
Province has been laid by the Legislature, which, I believe, 
win, at no distant day, exceed in efficiency any yet establish- 
ed on the American Continent ; and I have reason to belieye 
that the attention of Government is eamestiy directed to make 
permanent provision for the support of Colleges also, that 
they may be rendered efficient in thpir operations, and ac- 
cessible to as large a number of tiie enterprising youth ofpur 
country as possible " 

From a pamphlet published at TorontQ in 1841, entitled 
^ Covurse of Studies at Victoria College," it appears that 
there are now five prpfesgors at this Institution, and that it 
includes a Preparatory School, as well as a College. There 
jBxe taught therp, the elementary branches, the Classics, 
French, Algebra, Mathematics, Conic Sections, Rhetoric, 
Natural History, Natural Thedogy, and courses of Lectures 
delivered on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Classical 
and Biblical Literature. Lectures, either publicly or in 
connection with the recitations, will also be delivered on all 
the studies embraced in the foregoing course. The Institu- 
tion is furnished with a Chemical, Philosophical, and Astro- 
nomical Apparatus, containing a Plate Electrical Machine 
Telescope, Air-pump, &c. 

^ The Commercial Department is intended for bovs aji4 

IT 
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young men who have made some progress in elementary stu- 
dies, out who are not to take the Classical course. To such 
pupUs will be given as thorough a preparation bs, through 
the English Luiguage, can be imparted for the active busi- 
ness of life, either as Merchants, Engineers, or Mechanics. 
The outlines of the course of study in this Department are 
the following: — 1. English Grammar and Ck)mposition. 2. 
Geography and History. 3. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geome- 
try, Trigonometry, and Geometrical Drawing. 4 Penman- 
ship and Book-Eeeping. 5. Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Astronomy. 

"Terms and Expenses. — Board, including Room, Furni- 
ture, Washing, Candles, &c. per annum, £22 Os Od, or per 
term ofeleven weeks, £5 10s Od. N.B. Students are charged 
5s per term, during the Winter Session, for sawing wood, 
- and canying it to their halL Each Student is required to 
furnish two sheets, two pillow-cases, and two towe&. Stu- 
dents will be charged for unnecessary damages done to the 
furniture, rooms, &;c Tuition. Regular Division, per term 
of 11 weeks, £2 Os Od ; Junior Division, da da £1 10s Od ; 
Commercial Department, do. do. £1 5s Od; Preparatory 
School, da da £1 Os Od." 

In this pamphlet there is an excellent code of Remarks 
entitled " on the method of instruction,'' suggesting the con- 
duct of an effective and thorough system of Education. 

Note. — Since going to press with the first part of this Lec- 
ture, on the education of Canada East, I am happy to per- 
ceive that the Goyernors of Me Gills' College have advertised 
for proposals from persons desirous of the following offices in 

■ that institution — Professor of Classical Literature, Lecturer 
on Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Lecturer on Logic 
and Rhetoric, a Latin Tutorship and a Greek Tutorship. As 
these, with the testimonials of qualification, are required to 
be returned before the 18th of October next, (1842,) it is clear 
that the Governors are now prepared to put the College in 

. operation, and to follow out the views of its liberal and patri- 
otic founder. 
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CONTENTS. 

JJovA-ScoTiA. — ^Table of Returns from 1834 to 1841 inclusive 
— 18,000 children now growing up destitute of Common 
School Education — Abstract of the Acts — Defects of the 
System — Report of the Central Board laid before the House 
last session — Rules and Regulations i^ued by them — Prin- 

f ciple of Assessment — Lord Falkland's Speech on — State 
of Education in the city of Halifax— Public Grants for 
1841-2 — Ezpence of a thorough and effective system. 

New-^runswick» — Abstract of the Acts — Tabular view of the 
Parish Schools for 1841—15,000 children destitute of Edu- 
cation — Circular issued by Sir William Colebrooke — His 
Excellency's recommendation of the Normal and Industrial 
Schools — Returns submitted to the House last session — Mr. 
Reade's observations thereon — School-Books — Religious 
Instruction — Report of the Committee of the House con- 
cerning the Principle of Assessment. 

Newfoundland. — Act passed in 1836 for the support of Com- 
mon Schools — District Boards of Education — iiye Laws and 
Regulations — Religious Warfare conducted there — Contro- 
versy relative to these bye-laws — Bible excluded from some 
of the Schools — Books printed by the National Board in 
Ireland — Act passed by the Assembly in 1838 — ^Books used 
by the National Board in Ireland ordered to be imported — 
Protestant Schools— Newfoundland School Society— Church 
Society — Charge of Archdeacon Spencer in favour of Edu- 
cation. 

Pbince Edward's Island. — Abstract of the Acts — Defects 
ofthe system— Mr. McNeil's Report for 1841— 5,000 chil- 
dren uneducated — Public Grants for Education in 1841. 

In pursuing the history of Colonial Education, I come now 
to the systems introduced into the Lower Provinces, and 
will sketch them here in the order of their importance. No- 
va Scotia is unquestionably entitled to the lead^ from the 
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date of her settlement, the extent of her educational institu- 
tions, and the intelligence of her people. The following ta- 
ble presents a view of what has been done in the past, and 
of what remains to be done in the futura It will be a con- 
solatory reflection in after life, if this enquiry should lead to 
4;ambined legislative action in this branch of the public 
service, and hasten the introduction of those modem princi- 
ples, which are among the brightest ornaments of its^ schools 
and of the age. 

STATE OP EDUCATION IN NOVA-SCOTIA. 

(Compiled from the Journals of the Assembly.) 
Yw. 



No. Schools 

Combined 

8c Common. 



Scholars 

ed. for by 
■arentt. 



Oratii 



Total 

No. of 

Scholars 



Funds rais- 
ed by tho 
People. 



Paid from 
I Treasury. 



1834) 444 I 11,385 | 1188 | 13^73 | £9867 1 8 | £4466 3 4 

11,385 Boholars: cost £13,333 5s=£ I 3s 5d per head. 
1836 I 530 I 15,298 | 1158 | 16,450 | 12,453 6 8 | 4466 9 4 

154292 Scholars ; cost £17,919 9s=£l 8s 7d pftr head. 

1839! 575 I 18,563 | 1627 | 19,180 113,4951141 5464 1 

18,562 Scholars; cost £18,859 lis 5d=£l Os dd per head. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 
1840 1 587 I 9»,485 | 1649 | 22.134 | 13,581 6 4 | 4610 11 10 

:20,485 Scholars ; cost £18,191 I9s 2d=£0 17s 9d per head. 
COMBINED GRAMMAR* AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 

31 I 1,396 I 71 I 1,437 I 1,954 15 0| 954 113 

1396 Scholars ; cost £2909 6s 3d=£2 Is 8d per h«ad| 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

1S4M 020 I 17,904 | 1856 | 20,910 | 17,165 9 | 60«4 5 10 

90,010 Scholars: cost £22,499 4s 8 l-2d.= 

Averafe income of Teacher, £36 16s 6d. 

COMBINED COMMON AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS*. 

S3 I 1,716 I 169 I 1,888 | 2,399 12 1 13S7 18 11 
1888 Scholars, cost £3687 10s lld=£2 Is 2d for each Baholar. 
Average income of Teacher, £105 3s 3d. 



Mn 1840 the Legislature contributed one-half of the whole sum ezpend- 
od in support of the Grammar Schools, and Jess than one-third of tho sum 
raised bv the people in aid of the Common Schools— thi« is uoquestiouably 
supporting the rich at the expense of the poor, and providing luzurioo bo- 
fore the requisite necessaries are supplied. 

tReport of Central Board of Education, Appendix No. 27 lo tho JowmIs 
of Assembly for 1643. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS AITD COMBINED 8CH000S, FOR 1841 



No. of 

- 


SCHOLARS. 

Paid. 1 free. | Total 


People. 

£ 8. 


INCOME FROM 

Treasury Total. 
£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 


659 


17623 1 2025 | 22798 


19564 1 


7362 4 94 


26186 6 7i 



In 1840 the entire nomber <^ children attending school 
was in round numbers 22,000 — ^many of these too not attend- 
ing regularly ; but occasiondly and for a short time, when 
the season did not permit the continuance of out-door and 
field occupations. In Prussia one sixth of the entire popula- 
tion — ^in some other and better educated countries one-fifth 
lunre been in attendance at School : — one-sixth of the popula- 
ftion of Nova Scotia 200,000 is equal to SSfiOO—shotoing that 
about 12,000 ; andif(mt-fifik ought to be educated 18,000 CM- 
dren in this Promnce are rising without any education what- 
ever* 

In presenting this sketch of the state of Education in No- 
ra Scotia, it will be unnecessary to give more than a brief 
d!ystract of the Acts passed for the regulation of Common 
Schools, because they have been already very clearly digest- 
ed by Mr. Murdoch as Secretary of the Central Board of 
Education, and widely disseminated in pamphlet form. For 
the information of readers in the other Colonies it may be 
stated that the Common School Education of the Province is 
now placed under the controul and management of a Central 
Board constituted at Halifax, and composed of five members 
with the power of appointing a Clerk. The duties of this 
Board are thus defined : — 

" To establish forms of returns of schools, affidavits an<J 
oeitifieates, xequiied ; to make Rules and Regulations for the 
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cause to be taught therein for the period above stated| of 
least Jifleen achohrs, and shall apply to the Board for a pcLrti- 
.cipation in the public grant, the said Board shall enter 
upon a list ofschoolsy such school for a participation in the 
public money, and shall appoint ont^ two or three tnisteea, as 
they shall deem requisite for such school, who shall have 
power and authority to enter into all necessary contracts with 
the persons applying for such school and the teacher or teach- 
ers thereof, which said contracts and agteements shall be 
good and valid. The Trustee or Trustees are further en- 
trusted with poiver to sue and he sued in their own names, for 
and concerning all matters relative to such school, and also 
to make regulations as to the hours of attendance c^ the scho- 
lars, the allowance and duration of holidays and vacations, 
and for the general regulation and government of the school. 
Sec. 8, Act 1841.*' 

By the 7th and 11th Sections it is enacted that no teacher 
shall receive any part of the provincial allowance unless li' 
censed by the Commissioners, and the latter are enjoined be 
fore granting such license to be satisfied of his good moral 
character and suitable qualifications. The Trustees ire 
bound to render every six months to the CommissioneTs a 
full report of the Schools—^the names of Scholars, their pro- 
gress, the expenditure and salary of the master and how 
recompensed, and to attest before a Magistrate that the sala 
ry is fairly and bona fide paid, and that the engagement is not 
entered into collusively to obtain the Provisional allowance. 

The 11th Section runs thus : — 

^ And be it further enacted, that the said sum of money to 
be granted to each county and district, shall be apportioned 
by the said board as soon as the said accounts of the said 
trustee or trustees have been received, in manner following, 
tliat is to say : — ^the sum of Seventy Pounds to be applied by 
the Board, among such of the inhabitants of the county or 
district, as may be unable to keep up a school with fifteen 
scholars, to enable them to employ a Teacher or Teachers 
for the whole or some portion of the year, to be paid in such 
proportions as Uie Board shall appoint Fm Pounds to bo 
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applied b^ the Board in the purchase of School Books, Pensj 
Paper J PencUsj Slates and ink, for tht use of poor cMldren, 
irmwe parents axe unable to purchase the same, and tfiB r§^ 
fnmnder of the gross sum of money, granted for such county 
or district, togcSier with any surplus of the sum of seventy 
pounds that may remain over what may be required to be 
applied as aforesaid, shall then be distributed and paid by 
the Board, antong such schools, entered on such lists as a* 
foresaid, as to it shall seem fit objects for the provincial aid ; 
Provided^ That no school ofthirhf scholars and upwards, shaU 
recewe more than the sum of thiriy pounds, and no school of 
ffixen scholars and under thiHy scholars shall receive more than 
JifUen pounds ; and also, that there shall he taught in every 
such school, as many poor scholars free of expense, as shau 
he directed hy (he Board?^ 

This allowance is not to be made to populous districts able 
to support a school-*although the Board may allow to them 
Twenty shillings for each poor scholar, provided the district 
does not receive over £10. 

To insure a moderate competency to the teacher, the Act 

provides. Section 12 : 

**That no school wherein thxriy scholars and Upwards are 
taught, shall be entitled to and receive any portion of the 
public money, unless it shall be satisfactorily made to appear 
to the Board of Commissioners for the county or district 
wherein such school is kept, by the trustees, that the teacher 
did actually and bona fide receive, at least, the fuU sum of 
fbrty pounds per annum, exdvsive of Boarding, Jrashing, and 

To meet the wants of our mixed population, it is provided 
that any school in which the course of education may be 
conducted in the French and German languages, is to be 
entitled to participation in the public money, — ^the same as 
where the English Language only is used. The Commia- 
sioners are authorised to appropriate a part of the above sum 
of £70, to aid any school for instructing the people of colour 
ia the Ck)mmon branches of educatioa They are directed 
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also to appoint a Clerk, and to require security from him for 
the faithful appropriation of the pnhlic monies passing into 
liis hands — ^to annul any contract entered into with a teach-' 
er, — and they are made personally responsible for the due and 
faithful application of the School money drawn from the 
treasury for their county. 

By the Act of 1841 provision is made for the introduction 
of Itinerating Schools. Power is given to the Commission- 
ers for this object, and they are allowed to devote a part of 
the legislative grant to their support They are further em- * 

powered in the 10th section to extend public aid to any 
school taught by a female, where she can be more advanta- 
geously employed than a inale teacher, and in every School 
District, in addition to the one male teacher, which they are 
limited to licence, to licence two female teachers, where 
they deem it expedient 

In addition to the Academies established in Nova Scotia, 
the Legislature have introduced what is called in the Act a 
system of combined Grammar and Common Schools. The 
numberof these is limited to three in any one County pr 
District, and these are to be established in such Towns, Vil- 
lages and Settlements as the Commissioners may direct — 
The section providing for them reads thus ; 

" Whenever the inhabitants of any school district in which 
a common school shall be established under these acts, shall 
apply in writing to the Board of Commissioners for the Coun- 
ty or District, engaging that in addition to the branches of 
learning required to be taught in such common school, to 
cause to be instructed there, from eight to fifteen scholars in 
the Classics, the practical branches of the Mathematics, Gre- 
ography, Algebra, English Grammar, or such of them aa may 
be required ; or in such application engaging for the instruc- 
tion in the school of fifteen scholars and upwards, in the 
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higher branches of education before mentioned, — in either 
case the Board of Commissioners shall appoint two or more 
trustees for the school and enter it as a combined Grammar 
and Common School." 

Besides the sum granted for Common Schools, the Act 
authorises the appropriation of an additional grant of £25 
per annum to each combined school where 8 to 15 scholars 
are taught in the higher branches, and £35 per annum to 
any one in which 15 or more scholars are so instructed ; but 
before this allowance is made the Commissioners are to 
be satisfiedi in the first case, that the salary actually paid 
to the Master is £100 per annum, and in the other £120 per 
annum. Instruction in the Classics may be dispensed with, 
in case a teacher qualified in this respect cannot be obtain- 
ed, provided he is competent to teach the other branches 
detailed in the Act 

In July 1841 the Board issued a formula of Rules and Re- 
gulations for the guidance of the several Boards of Com- 
missioners. In these they were required to divide their 
Counties into Districts, and to have a MsDp prepared, having 
these districts defined, of which a copy is to be sent to the 
Central Board, — ^Instructions are given as to the granting of 
licences to teachers, — ^for the selection of trustees, — ** and 
whose knowledge and learning are recommendations of the 
highest order," — ^the building of School Houses with suitable 
seats, tables, and desks, and a proper supply of light, fuel, 
air, and warmth, in winter, — ^the employment of a female 
teacher, — ^the appointment of Clerks, — and the frequent in- 
spection of the Schools both by the Trustees and Commis- 
sioners. Their attention is directed also, in close settle- 
ments, to the erection of a Dwelling House for the Teacher, 
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in order that he may be there permanently established, and 
acquire local attachments. Public examinations are recom- 
mended, and the distribution of honorary tokens of approba- 
tion* " Such rewards, whether to meritorious teachers, or to 
pupils of remarkable ability and good behaviour, cannot fail 
to produce a beneficial effect Forms are also given for 
returns, and the Commissioners are requested to transmit 
these to the Central Board on or before the 20th December 
in every year. 

Upon the principle of assessment our Legislature has tried 

two experiments. Upon the Act of 1836 the Rev. Mr. 

Crawley, in his letters on Education, thus refers to the first 

of them : 

"^ A law Was enacted entitling an assessment to be raised 
wherever it should be resolved on by two thirds of the rate- 
able inhabitants. I believe, however, this law has seldom, 
if ever been found to operate advantageously. The reason 
of this failure I conceive is not difficult to detect A close 
attention to human natiu'e will, I apprehend enable us to 
perceive that a regulation of this sort contains for the most 
part, in effect, its own death warrant Most men have na- 
turally so strong a dislike to imposing burdens on themselves, 
especially when they come in the form of legal coercion, 
that a voluntary assessment will rarely be successfiil^ It 
mighi occasionaJly be carried into effect, but the principle 
is altogether too feeble to form the foundation of a general 
Common School system ; and even where a sufficient amount 
of persons might be found willing to concur in such a mea- 
sure, 80 fiir as regards their own readiness to be taxed, still 
a kindly regard for the feelings and prejudices of their fiiends 
and neighbours to whom the system of taxation mi^ht be 
very odious, would often deter them from acting on thehr own 
cortvictions." 

By the 19th section of the Act of 1841, the Trustees of 

any School District are authorised to call a public meeting 

ci the rateable inh^abitants — of which meetmg at least 20 
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days notice in five or more public places is to be given* If 
a majority of the inhabitants at such meeting agree to raise 
funds for the support of the Schools in the district by assess- 
ment, the Trustees are to certify their proceedings at the 
next ensuing Sessions of the Peace, and the sums so agreed 
to be raised will then be assessed upon each inhabitant, in 
rateable proportions, according to his ability ; and by a subse* 
quent section the amount of these assessments are limited to 
the sum of £15 in aid of a Commoii School of from 15 to 30 
scholars — ^£20 in aid of a school of 30 scholars and upwards ; 
and £25 in aid of a Combined Grammar and Common School 
containing from 8 to 15 scholars, who are taught the higher 
branches. In the rules and regulations issued by the Cen- 
tral Board, the principle of assessment is thus alluded to : — 

^ As there are many advantages to the public in the sys- 
tem of annual assessment for the support of schools, it is re» 
commended to the Commissioners to give every reasonable 
encouragement to this plan ; more especially in school dis* 
tricts where the general feeling of the rate payers is deeid* 
eSlY favourable to its adoption ; and to endeavour to lead 
then: communities to the consideration and adoption of the 
principle of assessment, which the Central Board believe to bt 
essenhal to the avjccesa of any plan ofgpneral educaHonP 

At the opening of the Legislature in the Session of 1841, 
His Excellency the Right Honorable Lord Falkland, with 
that fervent and creditable ^eal he has ever* manifested in 
the promotion of public improvements, introduced the sub- 
ject of education to the notice of the country, and ailer very 
ably pointing out its advantages — ^the defects which existed 
in the present system, — and the obstacles which existed to 
their removal, from the conflict of religious sects, concluded 
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thus : — ^^ In* recommending to your regard a subject of such 
ifiomentous interest, I consider it my duty not to withhold 
the expression of my belief, that any Legislative Act with 
reference to it, to be satisfactory in its operation, must be 
based on the principle of general assessmeni ; while I beg to 
assure-you of my zealous concurrence in any attempt you 
may make to ameliorate a state of things which I sincerely 
deplore." 

I do not touch further upon this principle here, because it 
has been already fully discussed ; and I make these referen- 
ces merely to show the past ^adion of our Legislature re- 
lating to it 

The amount of JPublic Money paid from the Treasury of 

^Journals of Assembly for 1841, p. 11. 

t See Ante p. 153. 

*The education of the City of Halifax has already reached 
a very hi^h standing, and considerable advances have been 
made in the adoption of the modern principles. There are 
schools for the teaching of the Classics — the Halifax Gram ; 
mar School, conducted upon the model of the English schools, 
under Dr. Twining, — the new School about to be re-opened 
by the Rev. Mr. Romans, to be regulated on the principles of 
the High Schools of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and to give a 
preparatory training to the students of Dalhousie College, — and 
the classes taught at St. Mary's College — an institution in 
a very effective and creditable condition. In all of these the 
elements of an excellent English and classical Education may 
be obtained. For elementary instruction, and for the poorer 
classes, there is the National School, founded in connection 
with the Episcopal Church^the Royal Acadian School, con- 
ducted by Mr. A. S. Reid^the Normal School, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. H. Munro — the Catholic School for the 
teaching of the elementary branches — and the African School 
for the education of colored people. It is said that all 
of them are in a very effective condition, and two of 
them, Mr. Reid's and Mr. Munro's, both of these gentle- 
men having been trained in some of the best Normal Institu- 
tions in Scotland, are conducted on the Normal system. There 
are two schools, an Infant and Day School, founded in Dutch 
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tliis Province, in 1841, for Educational Institutions, was : — 

Common Schools, £5979 

Combined Common and Grammar Schools, . 1357 
Halifax Schools — Acadian, National, and 

St Mary's, £100 each, £300 

Methodist School, the Rev. Mr. Uniacke's 

School, and School for Coloured people. 

£100 each, 300 * 

Infant School, 50 

Poor House School, 25—675 

Academies, 980 

Halifax Grammar Schools, 150 

Pictou Academy, . 200 

King's College, 44400 

St Mary's College, 300 

Institution at Horton, £300, special grant £200 500 
Dalhousie College. 200 

£10,785 

Equal to Is. OJd per head of the entire population — and to 
5s. 4ld. per head, of the cne-J^ capable of being in atten- 
dance on the Schools. 



Town, under the Superintendance of the Rector and Church 
Warden's of St. George's Church, and much praise is due to 
the Rev. Mr. Uniacke for his attention to these two very su- 
perior establishments. There are also several piivate schools 
m good repute, and two for the education of young ladies, 
of very fair character — so that the means of education in the 
city is in a forward and advancing state. The course of edu- 
cation, the internal polity, funds and statistics of several of 
the public schools, are described in the appendix to the last 
Report of the Central Board — but no general view of our 
state of education has ever yet been prepared; and I trust it 
will not be long before a Committee is appointed by the Com- 
mon Council to enquire into the subject — to ascertain the 
number of poor children who are not in attendance on the 
schools, and if any, and what, measures can be adopted to sup- 
ply the existing deficiency. There are also 10 Sunday Schools 
in operation, in connection with the difierent churcnes in Ha- 
lifax — many of them in a h'lsh state of effectiveness, but the 
details of these will be found in the Report above referred to 
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The public grants for the Educational EstabliahmenlB of 
the Province, for 1842, maj be stated as follows : 

COLLEeSS. 

King's, under a permanent grant, deceiving an- 
nually, , £444 

Dalhousie, Queen's, and St Mary's by a vote for 
three years, are to draw annually each £444, 1332 

Dalhousie College had a loan of £5,000 in 1823, ' 
payable on demand, but without interest 

ACADEMIES. 

Each of the 17 Counties is entitled to one, draw- 
ing £100 a year, £1700. All the Counties how- 
ever have not yet availed themselves of this 
privilege, and the actual outlay will probably 
be 1400 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Each County is entitled to three, drawing £25 or 
£35 each, according to its size. Those Coun- 
ties which do not require them are entitled to 
add the amount to their Common School fund. 
The whole outlay tiierefore is . ... 1785 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The grant now in force is 6000 

The Halifax Schools are allowed as above • 825 

The Central Board is allowed 150 

Other occasional grants may be stated at • . 64 



Mf^ing the entire cost « . . £12,000 

Equal to Is 2d 2-5 each among the entire population of 

200,000 souls. If one-fifth ot 40,000 are capable of being 

instructed, the grants from the Treasury are equal to 6^ per 

head. 

Notwithstanding these liberal grants, they are totally ina- 
dequate to the wants of the country. Mr. Crawley, -ia his 
letters on Education, has estimated that the Common Schoc^ 
education of this Province would requhre an expenditure an 
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imally of at least £50,000,* Mr. Howe, in a speech deli* 
yered before the House of Assembly, upon the expediency 
of assessipaent, in the se^ion of 1841, has estimated it, in 
round numbers, at j560,000.t By the Returns for last year 
for the Common and Combined Schools, as submitted to the 
Legislature, to educate 22,978 children, required an expen^ 
diture of £26,186 16s 7Jd, about £1 4s 9Jd average chaigt 
for each scholar, and £41 Os 5d, the average ^alary fpr 
teachers. But it is admitted that the present system is de^ 
fective, that a large expenditure is required for book* 
and the machinery of schools, and that higher salaries mus^ 
bo provided to ensure the supply of more competent teaclv^- 
en. The average number of scholars in each school at prer> 
sent is 35. Now if there be 35,000 children to educate, it 
would require 1000 schools, and if we estimate the annud 
expense of each at £60, which is a very moderate provision,^ 
it would raise the annual expenditure to £60,000 — if there 
vx^ (mt'jijlh or 40,000 to educate, the annual cost, at th^ 
(Hunc rate, would be increased to about £69,000. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, 

The Act regulating the system of Common School Educar 
tion in the Province of New Brunswick was passed in 1336^ 
7 W. 4, c. 8, and is different in many respects from the rego- 
lotions existing in the other Provinces. It prescribes no 
coarse of instruction, no particular set of School Books, no 
teaching of religious principles, and does not enforce tibi^ 

support of the Schools by assessment It rc^gulates lii^ 

■ ■' 

•See Novascotian, Nov. 12, 1840. 
tSiee Debate reported in the Noyascotian, April ]84| 

P 
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oatward machineiy, not the internal discipline of the sdioqL 
The Justices in session are empowered to appoint aomialljry 
three trustees for the several towns and parishes in their dif- 
ferent counties, who are sworn to the due and faithful per* 
fonnance of their duties. It is the province of the latter ta 
divide these parishes into such school districts as may be 
convenient or necessary, and when the inhabitants of any 
such district have erected a School House and agreed with a 
School Master or Mistress, duly licensed under the Royal 
Instructions, to teach for six months or one yeaxi they be- 
come entitled to part of the Provincial allowance. The Trus- 
tees are required to visit the school once every three montha^ 
and to enquire into the ord^ and morals, and direct the dis- 
cipline and regulation of such school ; — but as to such dis- 
cipline and regulation the Act leaves them entirely un- 
fettered. — ^They have the power to remove any teacher 
whp refuses to comply with the regulatious they impose, 
or who is guilty of misconduct, intemperance or immo- 
rality, — ^beii^ however controlled in so far in the exercise 
of this discretion that they are required to report such remo- 
val, and the cause of their proceediAg to the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Coimty or District, ccnnposed of three or i^pro 
persons appointed by the Lieutenant Governor, by And with 
the advice of Her Majesty's CounciL It is the duty of this 
Board to enquire into the character and qualificatiQns,^ by 
personal examination, of persons applying for school licenses, 
and the trustees axe authorised to admit into each school ^i* 
tablished in their respective parishes not more tbsA Eve free 
scholars, being the children of indigent persons. They am 
further required to certify to the Sessiona^.eveiy acbooilfiiiiiid- 
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id imd lE^t for the space of six mcmths or one year to ib^ 
lotia&ction of such trustees, and for which the itihabitantu 
hwe subscribed aad paid towards its support £10 for eveiy 
kalf year during which the same has been kept, or shall hare 
fonished the Teacher with boarding, washing and lodging 
for the same period of 43910. The Sessions are then required 
to return a schedule of such iiertificates eyeiy year to ^e 
feoretaiy of the Province, upon which schedule there is paid 
from the Treasury the sum of £20 to eveiy School Master 
^ School Mistress included therein, who shall have kept a 
•chool for a year, or £10 if kept for six months-— of these Fd* 
nitkle Schools every Parish is conned to three. And lastly, 
ffuah Teacher is reqiiired to furnish semi-annual returns, trf 
4ie numiber of male and female scholais, taught by them re- 
spectively. 

. Shortly after the arrival of Sir William Colebrpoke, the 
pcesent -lieutenant Governor ctf that Province, the subject of 
Common School Education, and the introduction of the mo- 
dem juinciples, seems to have engaged his Excellency's 
lamest attention. A series of circular letters was addressed 
is the different Clerks of the Peace and Boards of Educatioa 
ii the Counties. By the 1st of these, June 1840, the Clerks 
of the Peaoe were directed to call upon ^e Trustees to seaod 
in tt genial return of the number of scbolais — of the efficien- 
<iy, ohaxacter and qualifications of the Teaichers, and the sys^ 
tern and extent of instruction, religbus and general, which 
WBi flffiirded. In the second, dated 19th August, tiie Boards 
weie dixected in all future Petitions for licences to teach » 
PtDsh School, that the Minister of the Congregatioil, to' 
irinditlie Teacher liad bdee^ for ^be kst 12 itaonlH 
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^ould give a certificate of his religious and moral chaiacUt^ 
aod that the applicants ^ould enumerate their acquirem^iiti 
— and also that the Board would state wheth^ bibles wei9 
provided for the schools, and also what other books were used 
for the instruction of children, and whether they weresidH 
jected to any, and what, examinationa. The third dated tiisi 
I4th Sept last, I give entire: 

^'Secrdcofs Office, JFhderidon, lHh SepLy 18Ct. 

^ Gentlemen, — ^His Excellency the Lieutenant Grovemor 
having it in contemplation to promote the formation of a 
Training and Model School at Fredericton, where Teachert 
of Parish Schools may be trained on an improved 8y^»ni) 
their qualifications tested and ascertained, and a material im- 
^provement be thus efibcted in the Parochial Schools through- 
out the Provinc^ has directed me to call the attention of the 
Board of Education to the subject, with a view to ascertain 
if they can recommend any better mode of local remuneration 
to the Teachers than the existing one of board, lodging and 
washing. 

^If a habitation for the Master and a few acres of Land 
oould be attached to the School House, it would afibrd UiS. 
means of introducing the system of the Agricultural Schools 
of England, in which the Boys are instructed in improved 
Husbandry for a certain part of the day, and the ground is 
made to contribute to the maintenance c^the Teacher of tha 
SchooL The details of this plan can be furnished in case 
the Land to the amount of about ten acres can be obtained 
and a part of it cleared and well cultivated. Upon these 
points also I have to request that the Board will favor me 
with such information and sug^stions as may be in their 
power, to be submitted for His Excellency's consideratioik 

I have the honor, d^c. 
(Signed) WM. F. ODELU 
To the Board of Education for the County of ." 

. A fourth circular was issued, dated 5th Oct, in which the 
Boards, after being referred to the practice lately adopted ia 
the Country Parishes of England, of employing females in 
tlie charge ofSchoots where both sexes are instructed, am 
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teqaiied to infonn his Excellency if respectable women, mai>- 
tied or unmarried, between the ages of 25 and 40, could bo 
found, that would undertake the charge of Parish Schools. 

The various replies to these enquiries were submitted to 
the Legislature at its last Session, and have been printed 
tttid circulated in pamphlet form, for the information of th^ 
Province: 

After the various returns were made, his Excellency di- 
rected the Provincial Secretary, Mr, Odell, to prepare a ge- 
Baral circular, dated the 11th Nov. last, and as a proof of tho 
earnest zeal with which his Excellency has applied himself 
to this important feature of Colonial advancement, I giv» 
the followinsr extracts from this document : 



o 

a 



•* His Excellency is deeply impressed with the necessity of 
ettrly measures being introduced for the amelioration of thB 
present defective system, and he is decidedly of opinion thai 
the Public money cannot be better expended than in the for- 
mation and support of good Schools, nor be more completely 
thrown away Uian in the upholdmg of those which are con- 
ducted on a bad system, or established on improper principle& 

*^ A well digested and uniform system of teaching, and a 
proper set of School Books, among which Bibles and Testa- 
menis are tndispeTisahle, appear to His Excellency to be th« 
great desiderata ; and when the large sum expended by the 
Legislature under the present Parish School Law is taken 
into conisi deration, the introduction of a system by which a 
m«ch greater amount of good most result, appears to be loud- 
ly called for. 

* The difficulty of introducing any uniform or efficient sys- 
tem of teaching m common or Parochial Schools, has been 
•6 ftilly experienced elsewhere, that it has necessarily led to 
th^ iBtroduction of the Normal or Training School for Teach- 
ers. This system is in full operation in England, and has 
been most successfully introduced in the West Indies, where 
■ueli Schools have been established with the most beneficial 
results, nor is it to be doubted the same consequences would 
foUow in this Province, if tiie establishment were fostered b^ * 
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the Legudatiue^ with the sameliberali^ it has hitherto wbunm 

fyr all Seminaries for Education. 

•* With this view His Broellency has proposed the estab* 
fishment c^a Central Training School, by getting w^ traiii* 
ed Teachers from Enoiand, — a man and his wife, — and form" 
ing such a School at Fredericton ; and the only expense de» 
▼filnng on the Candidates would be thdr board for the rimrf 
period while mider training, which might easily be defirajrei 
for them. This School bein^ once established and in full 
operation, an arrangement might tlien be made by wiuch the 
whole of the Provincial Schools would in a comparatively 
i^ort space of time be put on a uniform and efficient footing.. 
This would be mainly efi^ted by requirii^ the T^nuning 
School Master to make circuits through the Province in the 
exercise of his calling, and providing a defined set of School 
Books, and a manual drawn up foe the general guidance and 
use of the Teachers. His Excellency is aware that there 
are many Schools now in operation which are creditably 
conducted, notwithstanding all the ^fects of the present 
system, and would wish it to be understood that the change 
would be gradual, and such as would prove favourable to tiiose 
which at present meet with ai^nx>bati(xi. One important be» 
nefit that would flow from the introduction of tiie monitorial 
mode of teaching for the older children, and of the InBust 
echool system for the younger, is that a greater nomber <^ 
children might be instriTCted by one person. 

«* With respect to the Teachers, His Excellency is of opi* 
nion that Sc1mx)1s fw children of both sexes of fVom two to 
nine years of age, admitting older girls, would be moet be^ 
neficially conducted by unmarried or married Females, pro* 
petly trained, and it is hoped a sufficient number of respect* 
able candidates would ofien For Schools in wMch bOf» 
above nine or ten years of age are instructed, Male TeacliK 
ere appear to be the best adapted ; and when the advantage 
ef having a Grammar School in each County for instruction 
in the higher branches is taken into consideration, it appean 
to His Excellency that the means of acquiring a gooa ediH 
eation would be as much within the reach of all classes of 
the people, as the resources of the Province woidd admit or 
prudence dictate, 

^Tke difficulty of finding competent persons to ecHddnel 
Agricultural Schools has been experienced in England, aad 
hence the system has not been generally introduced, but 
Um 1S»oeltency is of opanioo that % establiftfting a OMil 
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School on this pinciple, others might gradually he introdae^ 
ed where practicable, and a separate school for boys in each 
county might be formed, in connection with the agricuItiK 
ml societies. 

'^ Meanwhile His I!xcellency remarks, that he consider* 
the snffgestion that Land should be attached to the Parishr 
Schools and cultivated by the Parishioners for the use of tha 
Teachers, an improvement on the present system, although 
the parent of a regnlar stipend and the additional accom- 
mooation of an apaxtment for the Teacher, adjoining the 
School Room, appears to be necessary to ensure the perma^ 
nent services ot competent and respectable teachers. It 10 
not improbable that eligible Candidates would offer, wha 
bare residences in the neighbourhood, in which case the 
additional accommodation might be dispensed with." 

The concluding sentence reads thus : 

* On these and such other points connected with thi» im* 
poitant subject as mav suggest themselves, His Excellency 
mvites the Board of l^ucation to communicate their views. 
His Excellency bein^ most anxious to co-operate with them 
in effecting such an improvement as will assure to the rising 
generation the benefits of a sound system of religious ana 
ffeneral instruction, at once adapted to the circumstances of 
Sie country, and acceptable to all denominations of chm-. 
tiana" 

The returns annexed from the different counties give 
full details of the funds, number of scholars, salaries of th* 
masten, and the branches taught; and to those there is ad- 
ded a series of observations by A. Reade, Esquire, the Pri^' 
vate Secretary of His Excellency, conveying a variety oiexr 
^eellent hints and suggestions, for the improvement of the 
present system, and the introduction of modem plans and 
principles. Upon the want of religious instruction Mr 
Reade writes thus judiciously : — 

^In the preceding observations, I have, I believe, touched 
on most of the points comprised in the Circular Instructions 
to the Boards of Education, to which I have thought it right 
Id confine mysel£ But there is one subject to wluch th^ al^ 
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tention of the Boards of Education and the Trustees is es* 
pecially called, in one of these Circiilars, that I cannot feel 
iltisfi^d ill altogether passing over, and which cannot fail to 
Arike every one perusing the abstracts, viz i the absence of 
idl rtligums instruction in marw of the schools. This ha^ 
been the consequence of the difierence of the religious be- 
lief of the Parents of the Scholars, which has made it a mat- 
fer of extreme difficulty, if not of irapos3ibilJty, for th9 
Teachers to introduce any regular religious instruction. 

*^ A serious and startling question is nere presented to us, 
viz : Ought we to suffer the minds of children, at a period 
when most easily impressed, to grow up without any serious 
impressions, resulting from the inculcation of the great doc- 
trines of religious belief ? If we would instruct diildren io 
the duties they now owe, as sons and daughters, as brotheri 
And sisters, as schoolfellows and associates, and in the du- 
ties they will soon owe when emerging from parental re- 
straint, and called upon to perform and fulfil their obligations 
as citizens, where Can we lay the foundation of such instruc- 
tion, save in the sure word of Almighty God ? If the money 
of the State is devoted to the education of its people, it 
may fairly require that that education shall be conducted on 
principles which have a sure and sound basis ; and a pro- 
vision for the daily perusal of the Scriptures, would perhaps 
be the means of inculcating its doctrines, not only in the 
tAildren, but also in the olc^ through the instrumentality of 
the young." 

Upon the present system and the choice of School BookS) 

Mr. Rcade offers the following remarks : 

"Another great drawback to any efficient and uniform 
system, is the variety and nature of books generally in use 
throughout the Province. Each School it appears has its 
own set of books, which at the change of each master aio 
liable to be objected to, and others substituted, if the master 
has sufficient influence with the parents to effect this. 

" But what is still worse, in many Schools, each scholar 
brings his own books, which are selected by the p€u*ent, so 
that there is no possibility of forming classes, and but too 
frequently the books thus selected are either of an inferior 
character, or, in some instances, of a nature, for which, to 
say the least, better substitutes might be found. Another 
serious evil is the period for which a school is kept open. — 
This seldom exceeds six months ; and in many cases the 
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ttuten or mklresses are only retained for this period. It 
must be obvious that where this is the case tlie greatest 
possible stimulus to the Teacher is at once lost, and tha 
great secret of advance in the pupils partially, if not wholly 
destroyed." 

In consequence of the spirit thus displayed by His Ex- 
cellency, and the information contained in these reports, th^ 
qaestion of Education undenvent a full review at the \tet 
session of the Legislature, and a special committee was 
appointed by the House of Assembly, to report upon th* 
iubjoct The Committee consisted of six members — ^Mr. 
Lto A. Wilmot being Chairman — and the others comprising 
some of the leading men in the House and in the Province* 
In the report submitted to the House they condemn the to* 
luntary system and boldly recommend the principles of a»^ 
lessment : 

" While income and property are justly taxed for other 
County and Parish purposes, such as the support of the Poor 
— the local administration of Justice — the erection of Public 
Buildings, and other objects, so do we conceive should th0 
income and property of every Parish 6«; taxed for the suppoii 
(^Education. 

** He who has property, and no children, should be com- 
pelled to contribute towards the education of the children of 
those who may have no property. 

" We sincerely hope that this subject will be well consi- 
dered during the recess, by all those who feel an interest in 
tbe advancement of Education." 

They further state that the appomtmcnt of a general vi«- 
tor of Parish Schools, to inspect the Parish Schools — exa- 
mine the scholars and report to tlie Legislature every year 
the efficiency of each separate school had been recommend- 
ed to their consideration, but although sensible of thebenefil 
i^hich might result from such an appointment— they hesitats 
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to recommend its adoption. Upon tlie Normal School 
iay: 

^ Another point considered by us is, as to the necessity of 
establishing a Provincial Normal School for the education of 
Teachers, Male and Female. We would forbear at juresent 
expressing a decided opinion on this point, but we would 
submit, that as the several Grammar Schools in the Pro->' 
vince are re(||uired to take at least five free Scholars, diosft 
privileges might, under the direction of the Trustees, be con- 
rerred on young men desirous of being qualified as Parish 
School Teachers.'' 

^ this movement and legislative action it is deartfasl 
the Executive and Le^lature of this Province are awaken* 
ed to the importance of this branch of the public service $ 
and that the first advance has been made to the introdootion 
of a sound and improved system by this bold declaration in 
fiivour of the principle of assessment His Ex(;ellency Sir 
Wm. Colebroke is clearly determined to distinguish his ad- 
ministration by basing the provincial system of education 
upon religion, and by founding the Normal and Industrial 
Schools : — ^to this benevolent and noble scheme of Colonial 
enterprize every Philanthropist must breathe an ardent and 
sincere prayer for success. 

The fdlowing gives a view of the statistics of educaticm: 
— Abstract of Parish Schools in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick for 1841 — as returned to the Secretary's office :— ^ 
Parishes, 541 Schools, 435 male and 106 female Teachers, 
Total 541, 8418 male, and 6570 female Scholars, Total 14,* 
988. Each School is endowed by a grant of £20 per an- 
num, on condition that the people of the districts raise £90 
in addition, and board, wash and lodge the Teacher. 

The lot^est estimate of the population of New Brunswick 
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ir 15(^000 — ^if the proportioii otone-^/yih oaght to be educBp- 
ted, it will give a total of 30,000— 15,000 children are there- 
fore rising in the neighhourmg Province, entirely destituts 
of education. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In the year 1836 the Legislature of Newfoundland {HfeseS . 
an act for the encouragement of Ednca/don, and appropsift' 
ted the sum of £2,100 sterling for the object It wBfi appro^ 
priated for the fdlowing purposes — far the Schools establiri>- 
ed by the Newfoundland and British North American School 
Society, £300— Orphan Asylum School at St John's, £100^ 
—St Patrick's Free School at Harbour Grace £100^-ana 
the remainder to be applied and expended under the super- 
intendence of Boards of Education to be appointed in tht 
several Electoral Districts, in sums of £200, £12S, and 
£100 each. The Act then directed the Governor to appoint 
a Board of Education for each District, consisting of 13 per- 
sons, and in theih the senior or superior Clergyman of each 
of the several Religious denominations actually resident 
within the District, was to be included. It further gav* 
these Boards the power of making bye-laws, rules, and ie» 
gulations, for the establishment and management of the 
schools, — directed annual meetings to be held, and reports to 
be transmitted to the Governor for the information of tht 
Legislature. Afler the Act was passed the Boards of Edu^ 
cation were assembled — ^but in the framing of the bye-law% 
ilbe religious warfare, which unha^ily exists in that iskxk^ 
broke out, and by the contest added new fuel to the existing 
AnncB. I have before mo the letums of the differeat bomEd% 
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thsir bye-laws, and the Correspondence which ensued be- 
tirecn them and the Executive. The following are some of 
the rules selected from these codes indiscriminately : 

" That all Ministers of Religion shall have power to visit 
the Schools under the control of this Board, and from time 
to time to withdraw the Pupils of their respective Commu- 
nions for the purpose of imparting to them Religous Instruc- 
tion, for which every fiicility shall be afforded by the Teach- 
ers ; but no Minister shall be permitted to impart any such 
instruction in the School 

*That the authorised version of the Holy Scriptures (with- 
out note or comment) be added to the Books already pro- 
posed and adopted by this Board, and that an hour (either 
before or after the regular School hours) be appropriated for 
the reading of such by the children of the parents who de- 
sire it ; and that after such time the Scriptures shall be re- 
moved from the School Room. 

**That whenever a Protestant School-master is appointed, 
no Books shall be made use of in School of a Sectarian ten- 
dency ; that no preference shall be shown to any Scholar on 
account of his belonging to any particular class of profess- 
ing Christians; and that no religious instruction shall be 
given, excepting what is contamed in the Holy Scriptures 
without note or comment 

" That Protestant School Masters shall be employed at 
every place where the number of Protestants shall exceed 
that of the Roman Catholics, and vice versa ; and that no in- 
vidious distinction shall be made between Churchmen, and 
what are generally called Dissenters. 

* That as regards Protestants, there is nothing Sectarian 
in introducing the authorized version of the Holy Scripturet 
OS elementary Books — all our Protestants constantly appeal- 
ing to them as the standard of their Faith, and the rule of 
thdir conduct; and tliat as regards Roman Catholics, to 
keep those sacred deposits of truth and knowledge out of 
sight in twelve Schools, because a few Roman Catholic Chil- 
dren may attend them, is surely too great a concession for 
tiie Board to make.^Such a concession, to say tlie least of 
It, would be a sacrifice of principle — a sacrifice which no 
Protestant would require a Roman Catholic to make under a 
change of circumstances ; and which, therefore, no Protest- 
ant is bound to concede to a Roman Catholic. 

^That nothing of a Sectarian tendency shall be taught in 
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the Schools, nor any religioms instroction given in School 
hours. 

"That no Books shall be used in any School to be este- 
blished by this Board, except such as shall be approved of 
by the Board, whose aim it shall be to select works which 
cannot give any reasonable offence to members of any rellh 
gious denomination." 

To show the anxiety of the Governor to insure the haiw 
mony of Sects in the prosecution of a general system of edu- 
cation^ I take the following extract from the reply made by 
his Secretary when some of these bye-laws were submitted 
for his approval : 

''In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 11th 
inst.9 transmittin^the Bye-Laws of the Board of Education, 
for lie Electoral District of Conception Bay, I am directed 
by the Governor to observe, that as the 11th Rule [the se- 
cond above quoted] prescribes that the authorized version of 
the Scriptures is alone to be used, the benefit of it must h^ 
c<Hifined to Protestant Children, 

^ As all the Catholic Members of the Board object to this 
Rule, His Excellency wishes it to be re-considered, hoping 
that in place thereof some regulation may be adopted by 
which religious instruction shaU be secured to the Children 
of every sect, wUhoui Aching the principUa or opinwru ^ 
am/" 

In another he sayat 

'^ 1 am directed to say that the Governor is perfectly awm 
of the importance of religious instruction, and as far as hip 
own feelings are concerned would be well pleased that thft 
authorized version of the Scriptures should be read in all our 
Schools. — But as our Community consists of various sectSi 
and the intentions of the Legislature undoubtedly were thai 
the benefits of Education should be equally extended to all, 
His Excellency cannot sanction any rule which may operate 
as an exclusion to the Children of ue Roman Catholic pej^ 
suasion." 

In answer to one of these letters the Board of "BojiKvadk 

thus addressed His Excellency: 

^ ^That this meeting exceedingly regrets that His &c«lr 
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lency ahoiild object tx) tJbe authorized version of the Benp^ 
tores in the Schools of tiiis Bay, the population of which fi 
(Dore than three-fourdis Piotestaot—more especiaHy aainall 
ihe Schools in the Bay the Scriptures have always been tMed 
m a School book ; and no objection has be^i made by tlo* 
inan Catholics generally, to send their children to sodli 
Schools — they, on the contrary, having always readUjr aiid 
thankfully embraced the opportunity of education aflKxrded 
by such Schools. 

. "That this Board would not insist on the Bible being put 
into the hands of the Roman Catholic Children that might 
be in any of the Schools — (tho* in three of the Schools con* 
lemplated by the Board there would not probably be any 
children of that persuasion)— but they might otherwise em- 
ploy themselves (in a separate part of the room if neceraary) 
in learning their tasks, &c. for the half-hour each day m 
which the others mi^ht be reading the Bible. They would 
leave the matter entuely optional with the Roman Catholics 
whether or not their chUdren should read the Bible with ^the 
others. 

^ That if His Excdleney will not allow the Scriptures to 
fie used, this Board must respectfully but firmly state it to be 
their consciemious determination not to lend themaelvei to a 
flvatem of education which would exclude the pure word of 
uod ; as thev would thereby fail in their duty to themBebres 
^d their fellow subjects in surrendering their unalienable 
fight — a right derived from God himself--lo smusph the 
Scriptures." 

In consequence of this controversy relative to the iatro- 
daction of the Bible, and the positive reflisal of some of the 
Boards to adopt the Books published by the National Board 
in Ireland, several of the districts were deprived cff the be- 
nefit of the Act 

la the Session of 1838 the Act cf 1836 above ^iiote^ iw 
lunended, and by it it was enacted : 

"That all Ministers of Religion shall have power te visit 
thp Schools under the controul jof the Boards of Education : 
Pfovided nevertheless, that no Minister shall be permitted to 
impart any reli^ous instruction in -the Schoc^, or in uny way 
to interfere in uie jiroceedings or management thereof; that 
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po Books should be introdeced into any School, unless cho*- 
tai and selected by the Board ; that no Board should on any 
Metence choose or select, for the use of such School or 
^chooH &ny Book or Books of a character or havmg a ten- 
dency to teach or inculcate the Doctrines or peculiar tenets 
.of any particular or exclusive Church or EeUgious Society 
whatsoever." 

' "Bjf a subsequent clause the sum of £150 was voted, to b9 
iei^nded by His Excellency in the purchase of several enu- 
tnerated books, as used in the National Schools in Ireland :-^ 
^ system introduced and managed under the auspices of 
the British Government, so as to conduct a national system 
/Of education, in which Protestants and Catholics could »• 
nile^ and now in extensive operation in the Emerald Isle. — 
TqIUs Act the Protestants of Newfoundland have ever 
mamtained a steady opposition ; and have made it a charge 
Afainst the late House of Assembly that they have fostered 
a flystem of Schools, in which the use of the Bible was' ex- 
j^ressly forbidden. I put the controversy before tfie teador 
•and lesiva him to decide on its merits. 

■Qf the ProtestaQt Schools I have been layoured with the 
'billowing facts : 

^ The number of Schools in connection with the Churdi of 
England in Newfoundland, as stated by the best authority, 
is w — and in these Schools there are 3205 pupils scriptund- 
kf instracted, according to the tenets oi the Estaolisfaed 
Chuich. The Teachers are maintained by the excellent in- 
,B!titulion of the Newfoundland School Society ; which has 
".a^ed its Schools under the visitation of the Bishq) of th» 
iKocese. The two great Church Societies, P. G. F* isuad 
P. C* K^ and the Diocesan Church Society, has given occa^ 
««onal aid to the advancement of Scriptural ecUication in 
^wfbuadland, by granta of money for the erection of 
^8ciiool->houses, and by supplying books." 

The able and eloquent Archdeacon Speocetv who is iMfw 
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jplaced at the head of that Bishopric in his last charge to hJf 
clergy, thus addressed them on the subject of education:-^ 

** The great question of the religious education of th» 
^ople, wmch has been so generally discussed, and in nnr 
opinion so unwisely treated in this colony, must occupy mucb 
of our consideration. During the short period of my resi- 
dence in this part of my diocese, there has been either a too 
tal absence of any legislative provision for the education of 
the poor, or the money granted by the Legislature has beei^ 
accompanied with conditions, which no Churchman, and few 
Protestants could accept 

^ It is my duty to speak to you most unequivocally on this 
subject It is my duty to tell you that no conscientiosn 
Clergyman, and I speak more emphatically with reference 
to the position in which the missionaries in this country are 
placed, can devote any portion of his time, and energiesi 
and influence, to foster institutions for the instruction of the 
poor, from which both Bible and Prayer Book are banished, 
and reli^ous tuition of any kind is expressly repudiate^ 
But whue as Ministers of the Grospel, whose whole time and 
abilities are pledged to ^ feed the Church of God which h9 
purchased with His blood," you withhold or detach youp- 
selves from those " now constituted seminaries," in which 
education has no religious basis to rest upon, you will ipftom 
that you are the true friends of General Educatiqi), by tba 
encouragement which you will give to schools of a bet- 
ter character, in which Christian principles shall be blended 
with the elements of useful knowledge, and in which tfa0 
pupils may be taught the arts of this Bfe, and the learning 
wmch maketh wise unto salvation. A very large debt of 
^titude is due to the Newfoundland School Society for 
Its great exertions in the establishment and conduct of 
0cIvM>ls, where this happy combination of religious andsecit- 
lar instruction has been preserved. To a felicitous select 
tion of Teachers, the Society appears to me to have added 
«uch prudent and well-principled regulations, as could scarce- 
ly fail of success I must commend these schools, whenever 
they exist in your several districts, to your especial regard. 
You will not forget that as the appointed Pastors and Teach- 
ers of the flock, committed to you, yau have a deep interest 
in the prosperily of an institution which contributes so largely 
to a material portion of ypur charge. You will council ana 
assist the Teachers who are employed in this work of cbari* 
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tj ; you will be frequent in your visit to the schools, and to 
the cottages from which the schools receive their scholars — 
and you will solicit the prayers and pecuniary aid of your 
'people in their behalf It is my earnest desire to elevate the 
character and ra,ise the standard of education in many other 
schools, which, un^er circumstances of great depression, have 
been organised as temporary expedients for tlie instruction 
of the poor." \ 

His Lordship theh proceeds to recommend the institution 
of Sabbath Schools, where the endowment of Day Schools 
are impracticable: — states, that, by the bounty of the Church 
Society at home, he had been able to contribute to the erec- 
tion of Chapel School Houses, where public worship was 
conducted by Readers, under Episcopal licence, exhorts the 
clergy to be zealous in the field of piety, and thus coor 
dudes : — 

* The conscientious Clergy are tiie best friends to the 
cause of enlightenment and knowledge among all classes of 
the people. God forbid that we should oppose, directly or 
indirectly, the progress of knowledge. Education of some 
kind or other must go forward. The voice of the times unr 
equivocally demands it We cannot stand still while all the 
world are advancing. Be it ours then to influence and dir 
rect the instruction. Be it ours to see that the Gospel J? 
preached to men, to the poor especially, from their very in- 
fancy, that they shall early learn " whatsoever things Christ 
hath commanded them," that they shall " be christianly and 
Tirtuously brought uo" as heirs of God and inheritors of the 
Kingdom of Heaven."* 

PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND. 
In Prince Edward's Island the education of the country i« 



N DTK. — ^"I had hoped until this Lecture went to press, to be 
able to give the statistics of education, provided by the Ca- 
tholics of Newfoundland— but although promised it from two 
quarters, they have not yet come to hand, and I will be oblij 
ged to giye them in an appendix. 

? 
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under the superintendance of a Board of five Commifisioneia 
sad a Secretary, — ^the Board are paid £4 each, and the salsiy 
€i[ the Secretary is £15. tt is their duty to examine the qoa- 
lifications of Schoohnasters and to grant certificates. The 
whole of the district schools are under the charge of a Vis);^ 
tor, who is compelled hy law to visit them three times ft 
year, to return a report annually to the Legislature, and to 
puhlish it in the newspapers. Each master receives from the 
Treasury a bonus of £10. The funds are entirely volnnteuy, 
except in so far that the Trustees of a District can flssd» 
for a School House, and for repairs, &c., and if two-thlrdarof 
the inhabitants of a district send 20 scholars to a School, 
the Trustees have the power to assess the other third for 
their share or proportion. In the last report, Jan. 1842^ the 
Visitor, Mr. McNeil, who is a very able and fkithfbl guar- 
dian of the public interests, and writes with vigour and 
practical good sense, the followiiig account is given oi the 
effect of the voluntary System, and the state of education in 
Prince Edward's Island. In is far more deficient thai our 
own : — 

•'The total number of children of both sexes, then, receiv- 
ing daily school instruction is 4356, giving an increase over 
the preceding year of 781. Notwithstanding this progrest 
sidn, about one half of the youtli cf the Island miay stiH be 
considered as being left without education. The number of 
youth under the age of Sixteen on the Island is 22,766; de- 
ducting from this amount those under Six and over Fourteen 
years of a^e, the proportion of which to the whole number 
may be fairly estimated at near a half, we shall have in round 
i^umbers 10,000 children within the juvenile educational ago 
fit for attending schools. Cutting ofi*&om this last sum, the 
number of children receiving private instruction, and whd 
Cftnnot exceed 500, there wUl Ml remain 9,500 clMten fo 
supply taUh instruction, of txikummort <ikm owe iUxj^ wh (^ 
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vious/rom (he preceding summation^ wUl appear to he left in d 
cotiduion of complete ignorance. It is however fair to remem-^ 
ber^that many of those within the educational age, altliough 
not at present in actual attendance, have been at school some 
part of their lives. In a great many instancs, parents can 
afford only to send their children to school alternate years 
or quarters. A degree of instruction, however, so limited, so 
meagre, is nearly equivalent to none whatever. The num- 
ber of children who frequent Sunday-schools too is not taken 
into account in the above computation ; for these schools, 
eminently useful as tliey are in imparting religious know- 
ledge, cannot be ranked in the list of educational establish- 
ments, taking this phrase in its proper meaning ; and it would 
l>e more incorrect still to comprise their pupUs in the total 
number of children receiving instruction on the Island, see- 
ing* that the majority of these pupils are also attendants in 
daily schools, and would thus be twice enumerated in the 
same table." 

In 1841 the funds granted by the Legislature for the sup- 
port of education in Prince Edward's Island were : 

District Schools, ....... £1,040 

Central Academy, 300 

St Andrew's College, 75 

Visitor of Schools, 100 

Naticmal School, 25 

Sundries, 40 

£1,580 
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On tbe elementf of a perfeet system of Colonlkl Educa- 
tion.— InCu&t Sclioolsy TraUung of Morals and Hal>tts» 
Ptctnres* 

CONTENTS. 

dements of a perfect syBtem of Colonial Education — Infant 
ond Common Schools — Academies, Institutes, Libraries^ 
Colleges, &c. — Modern principles— The Ancients no guides 
except in physical training — no letters taught then — Stow*9 
and Combe's system — Children are not to know only what 
is right, but to be taught to practise it — The modern system 
of training — The practice of the virtues — the formation of 
habits — 1st, Infant schools founded for the poor, but fitted 
for tlie rich — History of these Schools — Mr. Robert Owen 
— 'Wilderspin — Lord Brougham and Marquis of Landsdownis 
— Wonderful spread and progress of the System — Visit by 
the Author to Lanark, Scotland, in 1834~Mr. Owen's 
School there — Knowledge acquired by a child before fivB 
years of age, equal to all the knowledge he acquires in after 
life — Danger of educating children too soon — precocity of 
talent oflen leads to decrepitude and insanity — Anecdotes- 
Teaching children by pictures admirable facilities to impart- 
ing knowledge, especially of Natural History — Conduct of 
Parents in the training of children — Essential to command 
their own passions — Effect of Nursery tales of terror, ghosts, 
and singular confessions of Sir Samuel Romilly on thi0 
OXibject — Choice of Pictures — Where Infant Schools ought 
Xohe introduced into these Colonies^Infant School Books. 

JxAVING endeavoured to establish in the preceding lec- 
tUEB, the necessity of Education being conducted under 
the superintendence of the Government — ^being regulated 
fciy Law, and supported by legislative funds or local taxa- 
tionT-funds thus made permanent, certain, andcompulsive,-r- 
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before Baggesxing a general sjrstem for these CoIome% I 
will proceed to enquire into the system of education which 
ought to be adopted ; — ^the branches, objects, and trainii^ it 
Bhould embrace ; — and the extent of religious instruction it 
ought to confer. 

A perfect and modem system of education are, — ^Ist, In- 
fant Schools for the training of Children ; 2d, — Normal 
Schools for the education of Teachers; 3rd, — Commcf& 
Schools ; 4thr^ Academies ; 5th, — Institutes or Useful ^now- 
lego Institutions; Gth, — ^Itinerating Libraries; and 7thj — 
Colleges for the higher branches of Learning and Scieope. 
No general system should now be framed without either the 
immediate introduction of each of those, or if all cannot now 
be introduced, such an initiatory scheme of encouragement 
as will lead to their introduction, as soon as the circmnstsnces 
of each Coupty and District require them. To give this 9ya- 
tem permanence, uniformity and energy of action, the whole 
should be placed under the superintendance of some Central 
Board or Committee in each Colony, clothed with all neces- 
sary powers and authority, to give its measures action and 
weight, and the Committee itself rendered responsible, fi^ 
the faithihl and diligent performance of its duties, to the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislature. 

The recent improvements in the conduct and principleg of 
modem education, render it infinitely superior to the sy^teoB 
of any former o^ge. So far as regards the developement of 
the mind little instruction can be derived from classic Aii- 
thors. The people then were untaught. No books, no let- 
ters open to the mass — no Schools — except for feats of physi- 
cal exercise and prowess, Qtted to give the soldier more ath- 
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letic and vi^rous powers, and to train and prepare him for 
daring and recklesi action in the field. But in looking at 
education as a system, from the time the art of printing 
was discovered up to a very recent period, the features of 
change and advancement are marked and visible. Educa- 
tion now is no longer regarded as the mere teachmg of let- 
ters and words. It has a higher aim. With the words them- 
selves their meaning is conveyed. The young mind ia 
jtaught to look at the analogies and associations to which 
they lead. They are made to convey to him, — he is made 
to comprehend the first and easy lessons of religion, mo- 
rality, history, and science, and in addition to the mere in- 
struction of what virtue and morality is, the Model School is 
conducted so as to compel the scholars to practice the gojden 
rules of morality in the little world, and amid the social 
relations, by which he is surrounded. He is taught to know, 
to respect, and to observe the truth ; to practise forbearance^ 
to forgive an injury ; to love order ; to observe cleanliness ; 
and if the rules are violated, he is punished, not by the 
strong arm, by the whip or ferule, and the infliction of brn- 
tal and bodily pain, — but by disgrace, an exclusion from bis 
ordinary pleasures, or by losing that sunshine of the mas- 
ter's eye which quickens so effectually the young and sensitive 
mind, whose conscience and notions of self-respect have been 
awakened by a moral, sound, and religious training* In 
the Common School too the habits are now instructed and 
formed; and the Industrial School, the Agricultural Col- 
lege, the *Real Amstaldt, the system of the benevolent Fel- 
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lenburg at Howyfl, have been introduced to teach the prac^ 
tice of the practical arts to the school boy ; and to send into 
the world, before youth has reached manhood, masses of 
trained Artists, whose habits and principles, already formed 
and tried, fit them to be useful citizens and virtuous men. 
To illustrate these views I give two extracts — ^the first 
from Stow, and the last from George Combe : — 

" As a precursor to the exercise of training, developement 
must be three-fold — Corporeal, Intellectual, and MoraL Un- 
der thefrst head, we have the modes of sitting, standings 
walking, and running — the holding of a book or slate — dis- 
tinct articulation — ^the modulation of the voice in reading or 
Speaking, &c. Under the second head we have the deve- 
lopement of the mental powers, of whatever kind — calcula- 
tion — ^reasoning— illustration— imagination— particular modes 
of thinking. AH must be developed, ere the mind can be 
cultivated or directed ; in otlier words, ere it can be trained. 
Under the third head, or moral affections, it has been wisely 
remarked, that children should be taught most carefully, 
those things that will be longest and most constantly useful 
to them, and that the education of the heart should always 
take precedence of the head. The developments of mora] 
character and habits are exceedingly varied and extensive 5 
a very few only need be mentioned : — ^regularity — speaking 
truth — doing justice — showing kindness and courtesy — ^fore» 
going injuries — fidelity to promises — submission to parents 
and teachers — and, we may add, personal cleanliness and 
neatness. The negative to all these requires training, and 
the palpable exhibition of any of these can be turned by 
the shrewd superintendant or parent, into a powerful incen* 
tive in the way of example ; and the accumulation of such 
instances of moral rectitude, on the part of the children, 
will just produce that sympathy and fine moral atmosphere 
which every enlightened and pious parent would desire his 
children should breath. 

" This naturally leads us to the next position, namely, sym- 
paihy and example. For although development in every de- 
partment, must precede the exercise of training, and this 
process may be applied to a single child, or two or three in 
any family, yet training will want much, nay most, of its 
power, unless we add to it the sympathy of numbers — wim- 
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bcrs of the same, or about the same age ; example and sym* 
£hy thus become conjoined. The example of a parent or eiu*> 
perior is powerful ; but when to example is added the sym* 
pathy of companionship, such a union is found greatly more 
influential. The buoyancy of youth sympathises not with 
the staidness of age, however powerfully the example of the 
latter may operate upon the former. Yet nothing is more in^ 
portant, m moral training, than for a parent or superintend- 
ant of a school establishment, to make liimself on such terms 
inth his children or pupils, as that they can without fea> 
make him their confidant — unburden their minds, and tell 
him any little story or mischievous occurrence. If parents^ 
teachers, or other elderly persons, wish to gain the confidence 
of the young, they must themselves, as it were, become 
children — ^they must bend and engage in their plays and lit^ 
Ue amusements— for without such condescension neither 
parent nor teacher can acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
real character und dispositions of those under their charge 
From the foregoing observations we perceive that the synj*- 
pathy of the children of several families united under an en* 
lightened superintendence, developes a greater variety of 
dispositions, and afiords a better and more favourable op- 
portunity of training to virtuous habits than possibly can be 
accomplished singly and alone. Example and sympathjr 
therefore operate powerfully in producing evil or ^ood — evil 
if children are permitted to take their own way without any 
controul — good, great good, under suitable management and 
Buperintenaence ; " Evil communications corrupt good man^ 
ners," says St Paul, and we believe half a dozen Boys cnr 
Girls were met on the street at their usual sports, without 
fOsampU and sympathy operating as a contaminating influence 
on one or more of their number, nay, perhaps on all in one 
point or other, either as regards mind or manners. This 
forms a powerful argument for infant and juvenile schools 
(ot moral training. Perhaps the most powerfhl means, in the 
system of moral training Detween master and pupil, for a 
teidial sympathy is not always attainable, but tiie masters 
keeping up a certain spirit, and establishinof certain moral 
Habits among his scholars, thus when a child is added to 
their number, he instantly finds himself in a new region, and 
free from his old temptations — he catches tlie moral atmos^ 
phere of the place — and by the influence of sympathy, gnu- 
dually, and imperceptibly to himself, imitates their example^ 
Peo[de of every stage in life are influenced more or less bjr 
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sympathy and example ; and the youn^ the more €amly 
influenced. Hence the superiority and importance of early 
and moral training ; and this cannot be accomplished under 
pmy system of education, without a spadoua endoaed pla^ 
ground. If therefore we desire a system of moral traininff 
we must have an adv4il development of all the ^ulties ana 
principles of human nature. 

^ Without training, the child is not fitted for the duties of 
more advanced life. He must acquire habits of obedience 
and docility — habits of Justice, truth and kindness — ^habits of 
attention, perseverance, and self controul. His selfishness, 
pride, or obstinacy, must be checked and overcome. Hahita 
are o^ slow growth, but when formed oflen impossible to 
shake off or get rid of, especially if formed in early life. 
How important therefore, that mind and body be early sub- 

i'ected to a moral training ! Moral ends must be brought a- 
lout by moral means, and while we hesitate not to recom> 
mend every means of training which can improve the intel- 
lect and outward habits, yet unless means are also taken to 
ofiect the heart, by virtue of thorough Bible education — un- 
less its biographical sketches, its plainest precepts, and, in 
particular, unless tlie varied announcement's of God's love 
to mankind, contained in his Tyord, be made to bear upon 
the children, with a blessing fiom above, no exercise of tho 
jnind on human knowlege alone can produce a moral peo- 
ple. — S^oio^s Training Sfstemy p, 21. 

" I conclude this subject by remarking that there is a 'vast 
difference between instruction and training, and that edncDr 
lion should embrace both. Instruction means communicat- 
ing knowledge: while Training implies the repetition of 
certain modes of action in the mind and body until they havo 
become habits. It is a Law of our Constitution that any or* 
gan, when accustomed to repeat frequently its action, ac- 
quires additional strength and facility in doing so, and the 
torce and advantages of habit arise from tliis law. If we 
merely tell a pupil how to point his toes, and place his feet, 
and what series of movements to execute, this is instructing 
him in dancing : but it is not training him to the practice of 
the art To accomplish the latter object, we must teach him 
actively to dance, and the more frequently we cause him W 
repeat certain movements short of occasioning him fatiffD^ 
the more expert will he become in performing them. Inliks 
n^anner mere information concerning natural objects, their 
agencies and relations is instruction; while accustoming 
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children to observe, to discrimw^) to airanga to operate 
l^ld to reason for tl)en;iselves, is training theinmaerstajodin&ii^ 
Ti?aching a CJjiild tq repeat the jD^eeepts anji doctrines of ^ 
New Testament is instructing mm in religion and mpralityx 
but he i^ not trained to religion and morality until he shall 
luiye been accustomed to practice these precepts in his daily 
CQuduct The Scripture says from up a child in the way ju^ 
which he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it, but it does not promise the saine result from merely 
instructing him ; in this respect scripture and natipre i&po^ 
pletely agree. — Combe on Popvkar Edwcaiior^'^ 

In recommending the introduction of Infant Schools into 
a general system of Colonial Education, I do not pretend 
to say that the same necessity exists for them here, as in 
older countries, where there are large manufacturing dis- 
tricts, in which the wives of the mechanics are compelled>»tD 
leave their homes and children, and to submit daily to the 
drudgery of manual labour. 

It is well known that the Infant School was first designedi 

not for the education of the children of the rich, but fo 

those of the poor. Their history and rise are thus briery 

described in the Treatise on ^Infant Ed/imdiiony from two to 

six yearsP being the first of Chambers' Educational *CouraB: 

" The systematic training and instruction of infants, h&d 
an origin not much removed from the character of acciden- 
dental, in some circumstances connected with the celebrated 
manufactory at Neiy Lanark in Scotland, at the time imder 

*InHill on Education, yoI. ], p. 169 to 106, there is an es-' 
cellent abstract of the history and utility of Infant Schools. — 
There will be found there the evidence of several eminent msn 
in their favour, and ampT^g others that of an excellent Dignitary, 
of the Church — the present Bishop of London. In the second' 
publication of the London Central Society, Mrs. Porter — the 
Lady of Geo. H. Porter, Esq., of the Board of Trade. London 
—has furnished a valuable paper, (she is a Lady distii^- 
guished for her sound practical sense and active benevolence,) 
showing their utility to the children of the wealthier classes. 
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€be management of Mr. Robert Owen. It was found that 
when the married women employed in this establLdhment had 
young children, their attendance was very irregular, and 
&at consequently much annoyance, and even loss was ex- 
perienced, After every other effort to remedy the inconve- 
nience had failed, Mr. Owen projected a plan for concen- 
trating the labour of attending to all the infants of a certain 
nge, by bringing them durinof work hours into one apartment, 
where a single woman watched them at play, while the rest 
pursued their daily avocations. In a little time it was found 
necessary to furnish some general means of amusement to 
Chis juvenile congregation, and pictures were hung upon the 
walls, toys distributed, and eventually a fiddle brought into 
play for the purpose of setting the children dancing. Still 
iarUier, to fill up the time, the superintendant began to teach 
the alphabet, when it was discovered there was much less 
difference of aptitude in learning the letters, in children of 
different ages, than had been previously supposed. A little, 
and yet a little more, was taught with the like success, till il 
was thought worth while to put the whole under the charge 
of a male teacher, assisted by the original nurse. Mr. Bu- 
chanan, an individual combining many excellent qualifica- 
tions for the purpose, received this appointment, and accord- 
ingly was the first to practice a profession which seems dee^ 
tined to confer the greatest benefits upon mankind. Under 
his care the system rapidly advanced, much real as well as 
i^bal knowledge was imparted ; exercise, both within and 
without doors, was duly attended to ; and the children seemed 
at once to increase in mental as well as bodily health. For 
moral training little was yet systematically done ; kindness, 
truth, and honesty, in the intercourse of the young people, 
were inculcated, and as far as practicable, enforced; but the 
moral system, which has since been brought into a practical 
focm, was then but imperfectly realised." 

The Marquis of Landsdowne and Lord Brougham, and 
others, paid a visit to Lanark in 1816. They inspected there 
the Infant School, and struck with the novelty of the sys- 
tem, became impressed with the idea that its usefulness could 
be extended to a wider sphere. Shortly after their return to 
England a Society was founded for the promotion of Infant 
«du9ation, and a model school established in Tothill-fieldF, 
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London. Mr. Buchanan was induced to assume its manage-, 
ment Mr. Wilderspin, a name distinguished in the history 
of these institutions, was persuaded by him to engage in the 
enterprise ; and thus the system gained footing, and has ex- 
tended, year by year, until it has reached its present import- 
ance and magnificence, Mr. Wilderspin himself aided in 
founding 300 of these institutions in the United Kingdom, 
and saw them grow up — ^Uie fruits of his own enthusiasm— 
in Continental Europe, America, and the Colonies of Urn 
British Empire, 

In 1834, while in Scotland, I paid a visit to New Lanark 
for the treble purpose of seeing the Falls of the Clyde, the 
Picture Gallery at Hamilton place, and the Infant School ai 
the Factory. I saw at the latter, for the first time, the models^ 
pictures, and play-ground, for the training of the Infant mind : 
and I am firee to confess, that, of the three celebrated curi- ' 
Qsities I went there to inspect, none afibrded me such ex- 
quisite enjojrment at the time, or left such deep and vivid 
impressions for the future, as the Infant School, where I 
spent three hoiuns one forenoon, to see the children, taught 
by the rolls of pictures, of animals, plants, and other natural 
objects unfolded before them ; dance in graceful measure to 
the music of the fiddle ; and then sport in the play-ground 
under the eye of the Mistress, who was there to praise the kind, 
check the rude, or incite the modest and retiring — and all 
the while coming down to their tone^ and taking part in their 
youthful merrimenL 

In these Colonies we have no masses of this kind, and ex- 
cept in the agricultural districts, our women do not need to 
labour. In the towns and villages tibey are confined a{mos| 



etfeltisively to the perfomiaim^ of ddmestic dutieft, aM dan 

thus exetfcise that AecessAi^ dare and vigilance over Aen* 

d^ldren, which Infant Schools were first introduced to stip*; 

ply. Still they ought to form part of oUr system, and the 

principles on which they are conducted, form admirable les^ 

BtAsa and auxiliaries to that education at honuy which Sjtrk 

Barbauld, and all other writers qn Infant Education^ estmiate 

fU3 being of such transCehdant value, because it is th^ fi^ 

afid therefore the best* 

" It is astonishing,'' says Combe, how soon a child b^ilijl 

to. gather impressions, to re^on^ and to have his oxrii tt6- 

tiojB of what is right and what is tvrong.*'*. In oiie of Lord 

Bh3dgham's speeches on National Education, he thol^ speaks ' 

of tie capacity and the knowledge acquired by Infants :-* 

"The child wheh he firtt comes into the worldj may daare 
trery little for what is passing around him^ although he is of 
necessity always learning something, even at the first, al- 
Chtttlo^ after a certain period, he is in a rapid p^og^ris of iiit 
fltruction ; his curiosity becomes irrejMressible ; the thirst ^ 
knowledge is predominating in his mind, and it is as uni- 
versal as it is insatiable. During the period bei^^en th& 
ages of eiffhtfeeri motiths or two years^ and six — ^I will c?vea 
say five — -he learns much more of the material world — of his 
c/mi powers — of the nature of other bodies^-even of hil 
4nhxd and of other minds — thjin he ever after dcquii^ 'durii^ 
all the years of boyhood, youth, and manhood. Every child^ 
€^^ bf the most ordinary capacity, leartis ttibre, gaitis i gfek* 
tdr mkss of knowledge, and of a more Useful kind, at tl^ 
tender age, than the greatest Philosopher is enabled to. build 
«$dn it, during the loxigfegt lift of the most Settitehing ixtvest^ 
tigatibn-^ven were he ta live to eighly jew» of agj9^ an^ 



^I recommend to every parent the perusal of the 15th chap* 
ter of Dr. Andrew Combe's last work "(^h rrifahcy,*' headed 
^tfti th& inbr&l thtmagem^ent of ixifants." It 19 Ml of in«trilce 
lion, and that practical good sense for which Dr. Combe is ao 

dtfterv^y di^ttguished. 
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pursue the splendid career cf Newton or LaPlace. 1*116 
knowledge which the infant stores up — ^the ideas which are 
generated in his mind — are so important, that if we could 
eoppose them to be afterwards obliterated, all the learning of 
ft senior wrangler at Cambridge, oi" a first-class man atOx- 
fcflrd, would be as nothing to it, and would literally not ena- 
ble its victim to prolong his existence for a week. This be- 
ing altogether undeniable how is it that so much is learnt at 
thk tender age ? Not certainly by teaching, nor any pains 
taken to help the newly arrived guest of this world. It is 
almost all accomplished by his own exertions — by the irre- 
pressible curiosity — ^the thirst for knowledge only to be ap- 
peased by learning — or by the lassitude ind the sleep which 
It superinduces. It is all effected by the instructive spirit of 
enquiry which brings his mind into a perpetual course of in- 
duction — engaging him in a series of experiments, which b^ 
gins when he awakens in the morning, and only ends when 
he ftiUs asleep. All that he learns during tiiose years, he 
hULttis not only without pain, but With an intense delight — a 
relii^ keener than any appetite known at our jaded ami list* 
less age — and learns in one-tenth of tlie time which in afte 
life would be required for its acquisition." 

To Begin the compulsory instruction too soon — to bind tho 
Infant mind too early to books — ^to seduce fine talents Ui 
briliiaiit pr6cocity, is forcing the powers of nature, rearing 
tbehot-house plant, and leads, but too often, fo an early 
gt&ve — ^to bodily decrepitude ot to mental insanity. The 
work of Dr. Bridgman "On the influence of Mental Culti- 
vation and Excitement on Health,'* where this subject is treat- 
ed with miisterly skill, and the principles illustrated by fiicis 
nhA Samples drawn from Melancholy experience, ought tb 
be t^dA by every patent who is sexisible of the respensibiit? 
tids Vhiich God and ndture have imposed uptin hitn. 

U|fon this subject he gives the following mass of fsetsi 

•^'-^iiey are impressive and alarming : 

* Mi Ratier in an esSay on liie physical edudatioA of Ghfl«J 
dren, which was crowned by the Royal Society of BonJe«nik 
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in 1821, thus speaks of early mental instruction : — ^ The la- 
bour of the mind to which some parents subject their chil^ 
dren, not only too soon, but in a wrong direction, is often thd 
eause of their bad health, and causes nearly all those who 
are distinguished by precocity of the intellectual faculties to 
perish prematurely ; so that we seldom see a perfect man/ 
that is, one who exhibits an equilibrium of the physical, men* 
tal and moral faculties." M. Julien, late editor of the Revuo 
Encyclopedique, in his large and valuable work on Physical, 
Moral and Intellectual Education, remarks — " All the pages 
of this Work repel the double reproach of wishing to ha^en 
the progress of the intellect, and obtain premature success, or 
retard to the physical developement of children, by neglect: 
ing the means necessary to preserve their health. We have 
constantly followed the principles of Tissot, who wished that 
Infancy might be consecrated to those exercises which fortify 
the body rather than to mental application — which enfeebles 
and destroys it" Again he observes, " The course to hfe 
adopted with Children for the first ten years of life is neither 
to press nor torment them, but by plays, exercise of the bcK 
dy, entire liberty wisely regulated, and good nourishment to 
effect the salutary and progressive developement of the jAy-* 
jSical, moral and intellectual faculties, and by continual amuse- 
ment and freedom from chagrin (which injures the temper of 
children) they will arrive at the tenth year without suspect* 
ing that they have been made to learn anything : they navs 
not distinguished between study and recreation; aU they 
know they have learned freely, voluntarily and always in 
play. The advantages obtained by this course are, good 
aealth, grace, agility, gaiety and happiness, a character frank 
and generous, a memory properly exercised, a sound judgft- 
ment and a cultivated mind. 

" In a late work which holds a deservedly high rank tn 
Fiance, entitled Medical Gymnastics, by Charles Sonde, si* 
milar views are inculcated, and the true physiological rea^- 
flons assigned ; — ^that the moral and intellectual man depend 
upon certain organs, and the exercise of those organs deve- 
lopes them in accordance to a general law,— that the mors 
an organ is exercised, the more it is developed, and is able 
to execute its functions witli more facility. Thus habit, 
education, and other like causes do not change the moral and 
intellectual character, without acting on the physical man; 
by changing the action of organs, repulsing some and increase 
ing others." . 
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Professor Broussaia, a man of great learning and geniin, 
and one of the most distinguished physicians of the present 
age, thus aJludes to this subject, '' Intellectual labours give 
rise in early life to effects corresponding with the actual stat^ 
of the individual constitution. Thus the brain, the growth 
of which is not complete, acquires by the exercise of thought 
en extraordinary energy and volume. The moral faculties 
become truly prodigious ; but this advantage is sadly coun- 
terbalanced by central inflammations which give rise to hyr 
diocephalus, and by a lanquor in the rest of the body, the de- 
▼elopement of which remains imperfect" 

* Jt ig easy to conceive what a number of evils must result 
from a kind of life so Jittle in harmony with the wants of 
^outh, hence we rarely see all those prodigies of primature 
intellectual education prospering. If encephatiles does not 
carry them off, they infallibly perish with gastules or scro- 
fula ; ihost generaly all these evils oppress them at once, 
and if they do not sink under them in infancy they cany 
along with them in mature age an irritability which does not 
allow of their resisting the mortific influences — in the midst 
of which man is necessarily forced to live ; they are seen to 
decay and die in the prime of life, if they are not destroyed, 
in spile of all the efforts of the arts by the first violent in- 
flammation that attacks them, ^Similar opinions have been 
inculcated in England by some of the most distinguished 
medical men of that country, and particularly by the cele- 
brated Dr. James Johnson in several of his valuable and in- 
teresting works. I ought however to remark that the Trea^ 
tbe of Locke on Education has had in England great influ- 
ence, and undoubtedly has done much injury by teaching tb{B 
importance of "reasoning with children at a very early agje/ 
The practice has no doubt been carried much beyond what 
he intended : and its injurious effects are of late often allud- 
ed to. Writers on mental alienation state that early and 
frequent attempts to reason with children, increase if they do 
not create a predisposition to insanity, and their inability has 
been satisfactorily and abundantly shewn by several writeiSi 

rr 

* Treatige on Physiology applied to Pathologj * 

- m 
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«Bd particularly by Rousseau, in his EmiU or TVeaUn oii 
iSdiuxUion, a work exceedingly defective and absurd in some 
respects, but abounding with many important and practical 
tniths upon education. The work has bad a great and beuae- 
ficial influence in Europe, but appears to be but little known 
in this country. 

** The evil effects of the course recommended by Look^ 
faave been noticed, as I have said by the medical men of 
fingland. A late writer on Dropsy of the Head, observes — 
''the present plan of education in wliich the intellectual pow- 
ers are prematurely exercised, may be considered as one of 
(he causes of the more frequent occurrence of this disease — 
p. 83.'' 

But still it must be recollected the young mind will be btt- 
sy of itself— the senses are active — its curiosity keen — and 
the little man has his feelings and passions. He is not then 
to be schooled by books ; but he may be taught by his sen* 
fles and by example ; and it is here the sovereign and kindly 
influence of the mother is felt, and the mother's impress is 
stamped upon the boy. He may be taught by toys, by pic- 
tures, by sights, by scenery. It is astonishing how much 
real and valuable knowledge a child will acquire, even be» 
fore he learns the alphabet, by placing before his eyes, and 
letting him go to them at pleasure^ the pictures and modeli 
sow published and prepared for Infant Schools, — ^the beadr 
tiilQ illustrations contained in the Penny Magazine, — the 
Pictorial editions of the Bible, and other Standard Works. 
And as to the training of the passions and the feelings, ''let 
OS not deceive ourselves," says *Combe, ^ but ever bear h^ 
mind, that what we desire our childjen to become, we musi 

•Combe on Infancy, p. 356— Mr Stow's work on Moral 
Training — and on the Training System, Cttlkhsand MePhmn^ 
QtaagcWy 1834, 1836 — ought to be read and studied by every 
mother who feds an anxiety to rear her children as - Chtiftt 
tians and useful men.. 
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donelves endeavour to bo before tbem. If we wish them to 
grow up mild, gentle, affectionate, upright, and true, we mM 
kMiMoUy exhibit the same qualities as regulating principleB 
in oar conduct, because these qualities act as so many sti- 
totalaiits to the respective faculties in the child. If we can- 
flot restrain our own passions, but at one time overwhelm 
the young with kindness, and at another surprise and Coi^ 
Ibund them by a caprice or deceit, we may with as much 
teason expect to gather grapes j&om thistles, or figs from 
tboms, as to develope moral purity and simplicity of charac- 
ter in them. It is in vain to argue that because the infant 
intellect is feeble, it cannot detect the inconsistency which 
V(9 practise." 

Exhibit to the child then no practice which is not favoui^ 
tble to morality and upright conduct Subdue every errant 
passion ; exercise the kindly afiections ; be firm, but just, be- 
fore and too them ; expose them to no scene of vice or of vio* 
lence ; let no oath or vicious sentiment strike their ear; and 
the best basis will be laid for building up the fUture christian 
and the man, to virtue, integrity, and intellectual resoluti- 
fiHL The danger again of allowing nursery tales to be told 
conveying imag^ of terror ; and of enkindling the fears, and 
agitating the nervous system of the child, " by ghostly tales 
and spectres grim," — ^by prints of battles and murders — haa 
1>ee& argued against since the days of the Spectator. One stri- 
king example of its dangerous consequences has been lately 
lUifolded to the world. The late Sir S. Romilly — a great and 
good man, — ^who reached the highest honors of the Bar and of 
the Senate—whose public life and exertions were regulated by 
the purest principles of philanthropy — ^who has built himself a 
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monument of fame by his improvement of the code of English 

Criminal Law — ^who was kind, amiable, and honorable, in all 

the relations of social life — ^was a perfect martyr to superstiti* 

Qus terrors, and had oflen his happiness destroyed by nenrons 

irritability. His friends, and he himself, attributed this to the 

frightful tales, with which his nurse was wont to amuse his 

infant hours. They oflen haunted him in after life. He lost 

his wife when forty-nine years of age, and while in the lull 

blush of his fame— committed suicide, and rushed before the 

face of an offended Maker. Let Mothers pause upon, and be 

warned by, this instructive example, and guide the nurse in 

the conversation to be held with their children. 

The following extract is from an auto-biography contain*. 

ed in his life lately published and edited by his sons : — 

*^ In my earliest infancy, my imagination was alarmed, tmd 
;ny fears awakened by stories of devils, witches and appari- 
tions, and they had a much greater effect on me than is even 
usual with Children ; at least I judge so from their effect be- 
ing of more than usual duration. The images of terror with 
which those tales abound infested my imagmation long after 
I had lost all belief in the tales themselves, and in the no* 
tions in which they are built ; and even now ! (in his fortieth 
year) altho' I have been accustomed for many years to pass 
my evenings and nights in solitude and without even a 8er> 
vant sleeping in my chamber, I must with some shame, con- 
less that they are sometimes very unwelcome intruders upon 
my thoughts."— VoL 1, p. 10, IL 

Again: « 

''A dreadful impression was made on me by relaticnra of 
murders and acts of cruelty. The prints which I found in 
the lives of the Martyrs and the Newgate Callendar have 
cost me many sleepless nights. My dreams too were dis* 
turbed by the hideous images which haunted my imagination 
by day. I thought myself present at executions, murdem 
and scenes of blood ; and I have often laid in bed agitated 
by my terrors equally afraid of remaining awake in the dazk; 
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and of fallinv asleep to encounter the horrors of my dream& 
Often have fin my evening prayers to God, besought him, 
with the utmost fervour, to suffer me to pajss the night undis* 
tiirbed by horrid dreams. — ^Page 12." 

Need anything more be added to prove not the inexpedi- 
ency, but the positive criminality, of sufiering such tales to 
he rejpeated, and such pictures to be exposed to the infant 
ear and eye. A nice and sensitive descrimination is requir 
ed fo select the pictures fit for infant training ; for I havB 
tfeen illustrations drawn both firom the Old Testament, and 
fhnn Ancient History, which I would unhesitatingly con- 
demn as conveying impressions totally at variance with a 
sound and judicious education. *A passion or a vice may 
he taught or rendered familiar, and the sensitiveness of the 
mind be blunted to the enormity of crime, by a picture as 
well as by contact — the Infant may be made mentally, if not 
physically, acquainted with scenes, which, otherwise, he never 
would have witnessed or known till his principles were set- 
tled, and he would involuntarily turn from them with loath- 
log and disgust It would be supererogatory to reflect with 
severity upon that system of education, not yet very ancient, 
io which the parent to enforce the child's obedience, and 
to punish for any committed fault, was in the habit of in- 
flicting chastisement by giving a harder task at school, or a 



*In the '' Schoolmaster," a work of 2 volumes, published un- 
4er the patronatre of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, vol. 2, p. 24, there is an excellent essay upon the 
subject " of teaching by pictures, by Geo. Long." It illus- 
trates these views with great force and felicity, and will af* 
ford practical instruction to every parent who desires to edu- 
cate their children while infants — and while the eye is the 
ttiun source of knowledge — upon principles of sound and 
Cfarittian philanjLhropy. 
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loog^er Icason in the Bible^-thid system is hott hi^ily ex^ 
i^odcd, and it is admitted, by universal consent, that no* 
thing could be so adroitly contrived to create a distaste for. 
instruction, or for the sublime and beautiful truths of religion^ 
The system of Infant Training fitted for these Colonies cai> 
jet be derived only from books — ^it is unknown to those classey 
for the benefit of whose ofi^ring it has been mainly introduced^ 
I do not hesitate to recommend that in liie principal Citie% 
and in every Village with a population sufficiently numeiom 
congregated in one spot, an Infant School, conducted on th9 
most improved principles, — ^with its pictures, models, play- 
ground and training of morality and virtue — should be placed, 
in order that the Children of the Poor should be taught, and 
the home education in the rich man's house be carried, to iti 
highest poipt of practical perfection. To go into the detail^ 
further would require a volume ; and I content myself there* 
%e by referring to the works contained in the Note* be* 
neath, as guides to the introduction of a general system. 

*List of Books on the Infant System of Education — Wilder" 
spin's " Infant System" — Wilderspin's " Early Discipline" — 
Scripture lessons for Schools on the British System — Croy- 
den*s Manuel — Billing's »* Infant School Asssistant"— Stow't 
« Infant Traininor"— " The Child's Magazine, or Infant School 
Repository" —The Glasfirow Infant School Magazine — Th© 
(jUasgow Infant School Visitor — Infant Teacher's Assistaiit—- 
Hints for the formation of Infant Schools— Milne's Infant 
School Rhymes — The Book of Trades — The little Philosopher 
—Footsteps to Natural History — Mother's Assistant, orQnes- 
tions in Arithmetic — Daily Record of Duties, Organic, Moraly 
Religious and Intellectual — Dr. Mayo's Lessons on Objects— 
Abbott's "Teacher" — Orvil Taylor's "District School" 
(New York) — Simpson's "Necessity of Popular Education as 
a National Object" — Report of the Parliamentary Committeah 
on Drunknness, printed in a cheap form. 
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On Cbe PvAllo ftpeaktnif of Anotent and Modem lYmtv— 
Tltelv diatlactlve dutracterUUcs and n«c»— Ijaboar «nA 
Vtady eMenUal to exoellenoe In Oratory* 

CONTENTS. 

Power of Language, uses of, and Effect of, on the ProgpMs of 
Mind and Social Improvement — Great minds the glory of 
their era, and an inheritance to future ages — Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Scott — Eloquence defined — Daniel Webster's de» 
•cription of it — Reciprocal influence between the speaker 
and the audience — Different styles of Eloquence required 
at different ^imcs, and on different occasions — Effect of ao» 
cial sympathy — Finest specimens of Eloquence produced in 
•tirring times — History of Eloquence — Specimens of, among 
North American Indians— Ancient Eloquence — Age of De^ 
mosthenes — Character of the Athenians — Lord Brougham*^ 
Plssertation — Elaborate Preparations made by Ancient Or^- 
tors — Cause of their excellence — Age of Cicero^Character 
of the Romans — The Governments of Greece and Rome 
favourable in those ages to improve the talents and skill of 
the Orator— The highest honors and influence of the State 
attained by him — Public speaking then the only mode of 
obtaining intellectual distinction — No Press, Reviews, nor 
Newspapers— Study of oral communication in the East- 
Buckingham's Lectures — Hints for Improvement— Inaugu- 
ral address to the students of Glasgow College — Eloquence 
of the Bible— Testimony in favour of, by Charles Butle^ 
and Cambray on Eloquence. 

XHIS subject has been selected with a due appreciation cf 
the responsibility it entails. It is one of peril and difficulty 
to any Lecturer — for in referring to the golden ages of tlie 
imod, and to the noblest and polished passages of the great 
mttteis of eloquence in ancient and modem times^ his ton- 
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gange and force of illustration must suffer from contraBL— 
''The brilliant lights in the hemisphere above will reflect on 
the dark world below." But personal considerations of thi# 
kind ought not to weigh with us here. We bring our offei> 
Ings to a blessed altar. It is our duty, however moderate &t 
even inadequate our powers may be to the task, to comma-' 
mcate knowledge upon those subjects, whether pf science, or 
philosophy, or letters, upon which we have spent the vigils 
of a past life— over which we can shed the " lights " of ob- 
servation and experience,~-or to which we can bring the 
fruits of along, if not successful, study. This enquiry is 
one which has long been familiar to me ; and in bringing 
before you the conclusions to which I and others have come, 
sad the evidence upon which they are founded, I trust I 
shall be able to correct some general and erroneous impre»» 
sions, and prove the importance, in a novel and importsnt 
light, of the discussion of such subjects. In this utilitaiisK 
a^ge we ail subscribe to the principle that theory and specu* 
lation are entitled to littie respect, unless they have a prac- 
tical and useful end. 

The powers of language — of transferring ideas by the 
means of abstract sounds — (how mysterious this re-action of 
mind upon matter!) — of making the music of the voice con» 
vey abroad and to those around us — the world of thoogfats 
which crowd upon the human mind, — ^is that peculiar snd 
god-like gifl which distinguishes man above the lower ani- 
mals. The latter, it is true, have their own symbols of at* 
terance for their appetites and passions. The lion haa Um 
roar, the horse its neigh, the dog its bark, and the bird i{s 

\g ; tliey can communicate thus to each other tfam wtnti.. 
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ittd fgrmpothies ; but to this limit their intercoune ii confiiMtd 
tlie experience and knowledge acquired by one, which al 
beat is little superior to their range of instinct, is confined to^ 
and dies with, the individual ; while man, gifled with higher 
poweiSy and lifted nearer to that ^ Divine Essence," of which 
(he mind is an emanation, can instruct, please, and Rjiimate 
his kindred ; transmit his experience and acquirements to 
Biker ages by the slender and fading thread of tradition ', and 
now, by the invention of letters and the press, which give« 
vieible form and perpetuity to language, the discoveries of 
etery great intellect — the ideas it creates, and the language 
in which they are clothed — become the property, the eiypy- 
meat, and the inheritance of mankind. The products of 
mindi so blended with matter, is made communicative. Sci* 
ence adds to science, knowledge to knowledge ; man is ever 
progressive, pressing forward to some higher and imagined 
eieeilence; elevating here, in short, his own divine nature; 
end fweparing himselt bettor for tliat immortality, and that 
wider and nobler range of contemplation, which, in an after 
itate of existence, is expected to burst upon him. 

We epeak of the pleasures of society, and of the exquisite 
enjoyments which are derived from tlio exercise of the social 
cflbctions. What is the charm which gathers us here ? We 
come ToluntarUy, we are a multitude — and yet we are bound . 
together by a kinder and mutual tie. Hand may be pressed 
to hand — eye may turn to eye — glances may be exchanged 
wiiich animate and thrill — ^the deaf and the dumb even maj 
be sensible to these impressions and respond to them } bm 
how little do these compare with the thousand other exqui- 
dlte iensatioiisy which can be conveyed by the tongue gir» 
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bag audible, and if I can use the exjnression, tangible^ Snil 
certainly intelligfent existence and form, — social creatioED and 
eommunicative force — to the knowledge, the imaginii^ and 
Judgments of a single mind. The researches •and piodac>» 
lions of one come thus — ^in an instant and as if by miiacle-* 
lo be extended and transferred to a thousand ; the speakeiv 
in fact, for a time lives within each of you ; and thus the uo^ 
ber and solitary labours of the student, the facts gleaned in 
exhausting study, the ideas nursed in cold and cheerlees ab» 
^traction, and the thoughts collated and refined by the curi- 
<ms chemistry of the mind, come to vivify, improve, and te^ 
cinate, not a circle,* but a world. Homer awakened 8019 
in Greece, and has taught every subsequent age to a,dmii9 
the chastened majesty of the epic — Demosthenes, in arous- 
ing Athens, has left his specimens of oratory as examples §n 
future times, — Galileo gave to the range of the telescope o 
der and extension, and has opened a pathway which hat 
since led to a thousand brilliant discoveries, — ^Bacon, Shal^^ 
peare, and Scott, were each the wonder of their age; and in 

•Since writing this passage, I found the same idea thut 
beautifully expanded : — *' A superior and commanding huoMuoi 
intellect, a truly great man, where heaven vouchsafes so rare 
a gifl, is not a temporary fiame, bright for a time and 
then expiring, giving place to retiring darkness. It is rathei 
a spark of fervent beat, as well as radiant light, with power 
to enkindle the common mass of human mind ; so that when 
it glimmers, in its own decay, and finally goes out in death, 
we might follow— but it leaves the world all light, all on fire, 
from the potent contact of its own spirit. Bacon died ; bat 
the human understanding roused by the touch of his miracn- 
lous wand, to a perception of the true philosophy, and the 
just mode of acquiring truth, has kept on its course succesB- 
fuUy and gloriously. Newton died ; yet the courses of the 
spheres are still known, and they yet move on in the orbiti 
which he saw and discovered for them in the infinity o( 
•pace.'* — fVebster'M Speeches, vol. 1, p. 72* 
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tbeir di£^ent spheres have left invaluable inheritaxices to lU 
terature. None of these have lived only for themselves or 
for their country. Their knowledge and productions hav« 
been left to adorn and vivify the great and catholic hiatx^ 
ry of letters, — ^and hence it may be said that a gifled mind in- 
literature, like a lustrous star, renders brilliant to itself sot 
only the narrow orbit in which it moves, but freed from th9 
laws of the physical world — can move, as it were, out of itf 
own body, traverse illimitable space, survey the universe 
with its systems of worlds, — people each of them with miV . 
lions — ^pierce, with presumptuous gaze, the throne and saDD» 
toary of the Most High ; — and then come back to the fireside^ 
the forum, or the Institute, reveal in words its own bright 
course and revelations to others, or by the use of the pen and 
the press, record them upon a physical, tangible, and endtt- 
ring tablet Are not these mighty achievements? Is qoi 
the improvement of a spirit such as this worthy of us all ?^— 
Have you, as the members of one general system, no po>wer 
over the destinies of the Colonial mind ? It will be my ob- 
ject, in following out this inquiry, to show you the influence 
yoa possess, and ought to exercise, in advancing the gene* 
nl intelligence. 

Passing from these observations, for what purpose it nwry 
be^3^ enquired, was this power of utterance and of IsLDf 
gnage conferred upon man ; and second, in what does elo^- 
quence consist ? Let me answer these enquiries succintl^. 

To the Jirst — ^Language was no doubt intended to be the 
vehicle of thought ; and to be the means of binding the greal 
htmian family into one social connexion. 

To the second^ThevQ may be eloquence at the domeitie 
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bearth, as well as in the Senate — in the simple lessons of 
pietjr and virtue delivered by the parent to his children, as in 
the elaborate and finished speech of the Advocate — in the 
•ermons of the Christian pastor to his flock, as well as in 
the orations of the StateSinan, who speaks to an assembled 
nation.* In every phase of our intercourse with each otheri 
eloquence may be employed. Its office is to transfer thought 
by vivid pictures, — ^to teach well, — ^to persuade effectually, 
— 4o animate to action. Some possess one of its attributes-— 
not all. There are men who are powerful to convey factsi 
and general principles — to transfer their own impressions to 
Others, — ^this is the eloquence of the school men and pro- 
fessors. Another class are eloquent to convince, — they an 
the Logicians. They think clearly ; and can deliver thdr 
thoughts in logical order, and in appropriate and luminous 
language. They speak only t6 the understanding — to this 
their dominion is confined — ^they have not reached the heart 
or touched the feelings. Neither of these however exhibit 
xoratoiy or eloquence, in its highest and sublimest sense.t — 
The perfect orator is he who can teach and can persuade^ and 
unites to these the rare and mighty power of exciting — ani- 
mating and leading onl He addresses himself to the jud^ 



•He who speaks or writes in such a manner as to adapt all 
Ifis words most efiectually to the end he has in view, is the 
most eloquent man. Whatever then the subject be, there it 
room for eloquence ; in history, and even in philosophy, as 
well as in orations. — Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, vol. 1, p. 
460. 

tBlair in his Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres di- 
fldes eloquence into three kinds or degrees. See vol. 1, p. 
462. See the distinction between the great or sublime, tha 
common or the simple, and the mediate or ornate^ in Bell's 
•dittos of Rollins* Arts and Sciences, page 364, 
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mentand to the heart — ^he enforces conviction and then en- 
kindles the passions, and thus controuls and impels the mind 
of his audience hy a magical and mysterious influenoe^-— 
Every sound is hushed — ^breath even seems suspended, and 
nothing is hoard save the varied and telling intonations of liki 
voice. Extraneous thoughts are suspended by the rush, th* 
grandeur, and moral force of his own, as he marsh^ them 
forth and illustrates them ; and for a time he occupies the proud 
situation of being the ^ centre point," of which the general ii^ 
telligence acknowledges the supremacy, and to the power of 
which it is subservient The finest description of eloqnenco 
I have ever read is to be found in the eulogy written by Mit 
Webster, on the death of the late President Adams. It ia^ 
master-piece of English composition: 

" The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his general chfc- 
racter, and formed, indeed, a part of it. It was bold, manlijc^ 
and energetic ;* and such the crisis required. When pubhc 
bodies are to be addressed on momentous occasions, when 
great interests are at stake, and strong passions excited, nor 
thing is valuable in speech, further than it is connected with 
high intellectual and moral endowments. Clearness, forcd' - 
and earnestness are the qualities which produce convicticov 
True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It can- 
not be brought from afar. Laboiu* and learning may toil for 
it, but they will toil in vain. Words and phJases may be 
marshalled in every way, but they cannot compass it It 
must exist in the man, in the subject and in the occasion. — 
Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of declama- 
tion, all may aspire after after it — they cannot reach it It 
comes, if it comes at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain 
from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fire, wiUi 
spontaneous, original, native force. The graces taught in 
tlie schools, the costly ornaments, the stutSed contrivances 
of speech, shock and disgust men, when their own lives, and 
the fate of their wives, and children, and their country, hang 
on tiie decision of the hour. Then words have lost their 
poweri rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate orat(»y contempt 
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ible. Even genius itself then feels rebuked^ and subdnedf 
as in the presence of higher qualities. Then patriotism is 
eloquent; then self-devotion is eloquent The clear con- 
cation, out-running the deductions of Logic, the high pur*' 
pose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speaking on the 
tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every feature, and 
urging the whole man onward, right onward to his object— 
this, this is eloquence, or, rather, it is something greater 
and higher than all eloquence — it is action, noble, sublime^ 
gpd-like action." 

It is not within the scope of this lecture to describe, vith 

tiie precision of an elocutionist, the different styles of public 

a|>eaking, and the characteristics which distinguish themir— 

These may form an appropriate subject for some subsequent 

occasion; but in drawing those broad lines of distinction 

irhich are known by students to exist between the ancient 

and modem schools of Oratory, it is of importance to settle 

this principle — that both the audience and the subject — ^the 

occasion and the prize — the crisis and the mighty events it 

embraces — are admitted to exercise a wonderful, and aJmost 

mysterious influence upon human powers. This is founded 

imquestionably upon the strength and action of the social 

lelations — ^upon the ambition which is wisely implanted in 

the human heart, of earning the admiration or seeking tho 

Icnre of our species, — of playing a prominent part on the ac- 

thre theatre of life, — of exercising a useful influence upon 

tbe freedom or destinies, not of our own circle only, but of a 

nation ; and hence it will be found that the reputation of aU 

great orators has been won in those stirring times when 

iome great public emergency had occurred, and the mind, 

trith that boundless elasticity which seems inherent t6 iti 

nature, rises as if inspired, shakes off the langour which before 

lat4^estrained it, casts away the coil of every-day life, an^ 
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ixiubits a force and genius oflen till tlien unknown even to its 
possessor. Providence, it is said, tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb ; ^ as the day, so shall thehr strength be ;" and in the 
noysteries of its decrees, the mind, when called upon — ^when 
mvolved in the battle of desperate and clashing events — m&j- 
be endowed with fresher gifts, and acquire fitter adaptations^ 
to work out the mighty work for which it has been designed. 
The battle for civil and religious rights has often deve- 
loped, and even fortified a mind, which in calmer timed 
would have perished in obscurity, and left no reliques of it» 
power. 

Mr. Edward Everett, whose fame, as before stated, «• s 
classic and an author, stands so deservedly high, thus speaks 
of the influence of great events in hastening the development 
of high powers: 

* Our country, (America) is practical ; but this is the ele- 
ment for intellectual action, No strongly marked and high' 
toned literature, poetry, eloquence, or ethics, ever appea^ 
ed but in the pressure, the din, the crowd of great interests^ 
great enterprises, and perilous risks, and rewards. States- 
men and warriors, and poets, and Orators, and Artists, 
stand up under one and the same excitement They are alf 
branches of the same stock. They form, and cheer, and 
stimulate ; and what is worth all the rest, understand each 
other ; and it is as truly the sentiment of the student in the 
recesses of his cell, as of the soldier in the ranks, which 
breathes in the exclamation ; 

'* To all the sons of sense proclaiin, 
One glorious hour of crowded life 
Is worth an age without a name.*' 

But apart from all speculation of a doubtful character, I 
refer to the experience of every man who is in the habit of 
addressing an audience, and of that audience who hears 
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him, that there are times and seasons and subjects in and on 
which the same individual can speak with greater perspicuity, 
force and animation, than at others. Every man, skilled inthv 
ait, will practise it best who, forgetting himself, the worthlesi 
ttnd ignoble vanity of display — casts his thoughts into Iho 
hearts and upon the feelings of his auditory, — and endeavoa 
to make every word, argument, and metaphor, tell uponthezok 
He looks to the end, and goes onward ! A dignitary of tlie 
church, when addressing the Bench of Bishops, would pursD» 
8i very different order of speaking than when he spoke only to 
a vestry. A politician would assume a rougher and bolder 
style of eloquence at the Hustings, than if he trembled under 
the austere and polished judgment of the House of Com- 
mons ;-r-and an Advocate, it is known, has one style of tac- 
tics for a Jury, and another when he speaks to the Bench in 
the sober andohastened *oratory fitted for a legal argument 
All these are examples which prove the existence of the so- 
cial sympathies, and the respect which is paid to tbenk^— 
There are some rare examples, like Brougham and O'Connell, 
who have the power of indulging in several styles, with th* 
•ame mastery and effect ; but it is clear that even they would 
violate the admitted rules of ratiocination and oratorical ef- 
jEfect if they did not, on every successive occasion, -adapt 
themselves both to their auditory and to their subjects. If 
skill in oratory then be the application of means to ends,— if 
the human mind have the plastic and expansive power of 
moulding itself— of rising with virgin vigour — ^to meet tht 

•Blair's Lectures, 2d vol., p. 29, " on the eloquence of fbi 
bar," is full of admirable instructipn (o any professional mao, 
and deserves frequent perusal. 
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and master the exigencies by which it is surrounded — it 
would seem to follow, as a necessary corollary, that the 
greatest orators will be found among a people best fitted to 
appreciate their efforts, and at a period too, when the events 
and circumstances in which they were placed, were best 
adapted to inspire and brace every latent gift and talent of 
the mind. 

A reference to these principles is of essential import 

tance in illustrating the opposite characteristics of the an- 
cient and modem schools of oratory ; and if we carry them 

with us, they will relieve our research of much obscurity and 

doubt They are the ground work on which theory is built 

— or rather the causes to which the different characteristics 

of the two schools must be attributed- 

I do not intend to enter here into the history of eloquence 
— ^to trace it to its origin, — or to describe the excellence it 
has reached even among savage tribes.* History has the 
records of some specimens of this kind, which, for force, 
pathos, and dignity, are equal to the purest productions of 
the schools — I will quote but one brief example, and then 
pass at once into the sources of classic history, and to the 
two golden ages of letters by which its tablets are adorned. 
The following is from Caleb Atwater's History of the Indi- 
ans, p. 301. It is a beautiful specimen of natural and high- 
wrought eloquence, delivered by Hoowanken in Council, at 
Prairie du Chien^ in July 1829. His gestures are reported 
to have been graceftil, and in those parts of his speech where 



r 

*See Blair's Lectures, 1st vol., on Rhetoric, jr. 468. 
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he felt deeply, his gesticulation was vehement, and his whole 

soul was agitated with the highest impulses of inspiration: 

" The first white man we knew, was a Frenchman — ^he 
lived among us, as we did ; he painted himself, he smoked 
his pipe with us, sung and danced with us, and married one 
of our squaws, but he wanted to buy no land of us ! The 
" red coat " came next ; he gave us fine coats, knives and 
guns, traps, blankets, and jewels ; he seated our chiefs and 
warriors at his table, with himself; fixed epaulets on their 
shouldei-s, put commissions in their pockets, and suspended 
medals on their breasts, but never asked us to sell our coun- 
try to him ? Next cqme the " blue coat," and no sooner had 
he seen a small portion of our country, than he wished to 
see a map of the whole of it, and, having seen it, he wish- 
ed us to sell it ALL to him. Governor Cass, last year, at 
Green bay, urged us to sell all our country to him, and now 
you, fathers, repeat the request Why do you wish to add 
our small country to yours, already so large ? When I went 
to Washington to see our great father, I saw great houses 
all along the road, and Washington and Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, are great and splendid cities. So 
large and beautiful was the President's house, the carpets, 
the tables, the mirrors, the chairs, and every article in it 
were so beautiful, that when I entered it, I thought I was in 
heaven, and the old man there, I thought was the Great 
Spirit; until he had shaken us by the hand, and kissed our 
squaws, I found him to be like yourselves, nothing but a 
man ! You ask us to sell our country, and wander joff into 
the boundless regions of the west We do not own that 
country ; and the deer, the elk, the beaver, the bufiklo, and 
the otter now there, belong not to us, and we have no right 
to kill them. Our wives and our children are seated behmd 
us, are dear to us, and so is our country, where rest in 
peace the bones of our ancestors. Fathers ! pity a people, 
few in number, who are poor and helpless. Do you want 
our country ? yours is larger than ours. Do you want our 
wigwams ? you live in palaces. Do you want our horses ? 
yours are larger and better than ours. Do you want our 
women? yours, now sitting behind you, (pointing to Mrs. 
Rolette and her beautiful daughters, and the ladies belong- 
ing to the officers of the garrison,) are handsomer and dress- 
ed better than ours. Look at them, yonder ! Why, Fa- 
thers, what can be your motive ?" 
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In the age of Demosthenes it is admitted that the people 
of Athens had reached a high degree of intellectual im- 
provement They were acute, subtle, ingenious — ^trained amid 
the most perfect models of the arts, and with a form of Go- 
vernment which rendered them curious and recondite in pub- 
lic affairs. All the circumstances by which they were sur- 
rounded were favourable to sagacity and even refinement of 
mind. Their statues, their temples, their olympiads, tlieir 
public assemblies, subjected them daily to an education of 
an intellectual and refining kind. But there were other cau- 
ses which operated upon the speakers of that age. 

" The orator of old was the Parliamentary * debater, the 



* These extracts are drawn from Lord Brougham's " Dis- 
sertation on the eloquence of the Ancients," — a work in which 
the whole subject is elaborately reviewed. Lord Brougham's 
speeches, vol. 4, p. 379 For the general characteristics of 
the Greek orators, see Bell's edition of Rollin's Arts and Sci- 
ences, p. 362. Hume's Essays, vol. 1, p. 100. Blair's Lec- 
tures on Grecian Eloquence, vol. 1, p. 459, from which the 
following passage is drawn : — " Of these Grecian republics, 
the most noted, by far, for eloquence, and indeed for arts of 
every kind, was that of Athens; the Athenians were an inge- 
nious, quick, sprightly people ; practised in business, and 
sharpened by frequent and sudden revolutions, which hap- 
pened in their Governments. The genius of their Govern- 
ment was altogether democratical ; their legislature consisted 
of the whole body of the people. They had, indeed, a Senate 
of five hundred, but in the general convention of the citizens 
was placed the last resort ; and affairs were conducted there, 
entirely, by leasoning, speaking, and a skilful application to 
the passions and interests of a popular assembly. There laws 
were made^ peace and war decreed, and thence the magis- 
trates were chosen. For the highest honors of the State were 
alike open to all ; nor was the meanest tradesman excluded 
from a seat in their supreme courts. In such a state elo- 
quence, it is obvious, would be much studied, as the surest 
means of rising to influence and power, and what sort of elo- 
quence ? not that which was brilliant merely and showy, but 
th^t which was found upon tria}, to be most effectual for con« 
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speaker at public meetings, the preacher, the newspaper, 
the published sermon, the pamphlet, the volume, all in one. 
When he was to speak, Greece flocked to Athens, and his 
address was the object of anxious expectation for months be- 
fore, and the subject of warm comment for months after the 
display of his powers." *##♦#* 

" Nor is it enouffh to say that the rostrum of old monopo- 
lized in itself all uie functions of the press, the senate, the 
school, and the pulpit also in our days. It was a rival to the 
sta^e also. The people, fond as they were of theatrical ex- 
hibitions, from having no other intellectual entertainment, 
were really as much interested in oratorical displays as 
sources or recreation, They regarded tiiem not merely 
with the interest of citizens hearing State affairs discussed, 
in which they took a deep concern, and on which they were 
called to give an opinion ; but as auditors and spectators at 
a dramatic performance, by which they were to be moved 
and pleased, and on which they were to exercise their criti- 
cal faculties, ripened by experience, and sharpened by the 
frequent contemplation of the purest models." 

That the orators of Greece felt the sharpness of the ordeal 

through which they were to pass, and prepared for a public 

oration with all the study and care necessary to produce *dra-. 

vincing, interesting, and persuading the hearers. For there, 
public speaking was not a mere competition for empty ap- 
plause, but a serious contention for that public leading, which 
was the great object both of the men of ambition, and the 
men of virtue.'* 

*In forming our estimate of some specimens of ancient elo- 
quence, the following distinction is to be attended to : — In the 
cause of Milo, Cicero spoke to 51 Judices selecti^ and so had 
the advantage of addressing his whole pleading not to one or 
a few learned judges of the law, as is the case with us, but lo 
an assembly of Roman citizens. Hence all those arts of po- 
pular eloquence, which we find the Roman orator so frequent- 
ly employing, and probably with much success. Hence tears 
and commiseration are so often made use of, as the instra- 
ments of gaining a cause. Hence certain practices which 
would be thought theatrical among us, were common at the 
Roman bar ; such as introducing not only the accused person 
dressed in deep mourning, but presenting to the judge his fa- 
mily and his young children, endeavouring to move him by 
their cries and tears." - ' 
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lifiatic effect, cannot be doubted from the evidence which has 
come down to us. They had schools in the first place sole- 
ly for the training of public orators. Action and intonation 
were each practised as an art The patience with which 
Demosthenes* himself laboured, to cure his natural defects 
— ^the pebbles he placed in his mouth while he addressed tlie 
waves in the Mgesn Gulf, and the sword hung over his 
shoulder, are recorded as proofs of his zeal to improve, and 
his determination to excel. The principal actors of Greece 
taught their art to others— for Socrates, laeseus, and Demos- 
thenes himself acted as teachers to those who wished to cul- 
tivate forensic talent 

" In the preparation of their orations they expended a de- 
gree of labour, not equalled by the public speakers of mo- 
dern times. To improve his style, Demosthenes, it is said, 
copied with his own hands the history of Thucydides no 
less than eight times. Cicero transcribed with equal care 
the best authors who had preceded him. Independent of the 
training to which he had subjected himself while a young 



*See Blair's Lectures, vol. 1, p. 476. The following is tlie 
passage referred to : — " I shall not spend any time upon the 
circumstances of Demosthenes's life ; they are well known. 
The strong ambition which he discovered to excel in the art 
of speaking — the unsuccessfulness of his first attempts — his 
unwearied perseverance in surmounting all the disadvantages 
that arose from his person and address — his shutting himself 
up in a cave that he might study with less distraction— his 
declaiming by the sea shore, that he might accustom himself 
to the noise of a tumultuous assembly, and with pebbles in his 
mouth that he might correct a defect in his speech — his prac- 
tising at home with a naked sword hung over his shoulder, 
that ne might check an ungraceful motion, to which he was 
subject — all those circumstances which we learn from Plu- 
tarch are very encouraging to such as study eloquence, as 
they shew how far art and application may avail, for acquir- 
ing an excellence which nature seemed unwilling to grant 
us." See also Brougham's Dissertation on the eloquence of 
the Ancients, vol. 4, p. 421. 
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man, he went at an advanced age to the school of Molo, a 
Greek orator, who had visited Rome : he visited Greece it- 
self expressly to study its divine masters ; and while in full 
practice at the bar, he continued in the habit of declaiming 
upon supposed questions, and it is known he studied deli- 
livery under Roscius and iEsopus — two actors, the former in 
comedy, the latter in tragedy." 

Again, nothing can surpass the exquisite style and the po- 
lish of these orations. "The structure of the sentences, the 
balanced period, the apt and perfect antithesis, the neat and 
epigramatic turn, the finished collocation, all indicate," says 
a modem author, "an extreme elaboration, which could 
hardly have been the suggestion of the moment" Some of 
these orations are known to have cost months of previous 
preparation. Passages have been re-written, so as to re- 
construct, polish, and improve. Their metaphors, style, and 
even single expressions were reformed ; and speeches, both 
of the Grecian and Roman orators, have descended to us 
ready to be delivered, but which were never spoken — with 
allusions to the scene and audience, — proving, beyond all 
doubt, that they were in the habit of arranging their thoughts, 
and even clothing them in language, before they subjected 
them to that critical audience by whom their merits were to 
be scanned and decided upon. 

If we add to this diligence of preparation their loftiness of 
motive — ^the state of Greece when Demosthenes occupied 
the rostrum, — ^Philip threatening to destroy the liberties of 
these ancient Republics ; and the events which agitated the 
Roman empire when Cicero spoke to the senate and to the pec- 
ple* — CataJine's conspiracy, Caesar and Pompey struggling 

*For the cliaracter of the Roman people, and a graphic 
sketch of the comparative merits of these two extraordinary 
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for power ; — the grandeur of the subjects which inspired them, 
and the rich prizes which followed success — a reputation and 
influence founded upon national esteem, and won by the 
triumphs of the intellect — it is less subject of wonder that 
oratory should then have reached her loftiest flight; and 
conferred upon two of her disciples an eloquence which is 
said to have equalled that of the Grods — for these caiises 
were well fitted to produce magnificent effects ! 

In investigating the causes which led, in ancient times, 
to this excellency in public speaking, it must ever be pre- 
eminently kept in view, that it was the only mode, and the 
only gift, which could then confer popular distinction upon 
literary men — there was no press, no newspaper, no maga- 
zine, to send abroad the products of the mind — ^to let them 
work their own silent influence — and bring back the golden 
and inestimable fruits of public esteem and personal influ- 
ence. The poem, however beautifully woven, — the treatise 

men. [See Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
vol. 1, p. 480 and 486.] Their excellence in oratory is beau- 
tifully drawn by Rollin in his treatise on the Arts and Scien- 
ces — Bell's edition, p. 376 — a book of extensive information, 
and invaluable for reference. " The Romans were a more grave 
and magnificent, but a less acute and sprightly people. They 
had neither the vivacity nor the sensibility of the Greeks, 
their passions were not so easily moved, nor their conceptions 
so lively ; — in comparison of them, they were a phlegmatic na- 
tion. Their language resembled their character, it was re- 
gular, firm, and stately, but wanted that simple and expres- 
sive naivet6, and in particular, that flexibility to suit every 
different mode and species of composition, for which the 
Greek tongue is distinguished above that of every other coun- 

*' As the Roman Government, during the Republic, was of 
a popular kind, there is no doubt, but that in the hands of the 
leading men, public speaking became early an engine of Go- 
vernment, and was employed for gaining distinction and 
power." 
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on philosophy, however profoundly reasoned — ^the speech^ 
however elaborated in the closet, would have been dead-born, 
had not the art of oral communication been cultivated, so 
that in the delivery every latent grace, and beauty of com- 
position should be brought out Letters then stood like re- 
velation, upon the same footing, and the author like the A- 
postle — like Paul to Agrippa — ^had to beseech his audience 
" to hear him patiently." Buckingham, in his address publish- 
ed at New York, on landing in the United States, Dec. 25, 
1837, tlius vindicates the enterprise he had then pledged 
himself to execute, and gives the following beautiful des- 
cription of the practice and effect of oral communication in 
the ages of antiquity : 

" In scriptural ages, the oral mode of communication was 
almost the only one in use, from the days of Abraham, who, 
according to the testimony of Josephus, thus taught the 
Chaldean science of Astronomy to the Egyptians — down to 
the time of Solomon, who discoursed so eloquently of the 
productions of nature in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and from whose lips the profoundest maxuns of wisdom were 
poured into charmed ears, and from thence again to the days 
of Paul, who stood before Festus Felix and Agrippa, at 
Cesarea, and who, clothed in all the majesty of truth, ad- 
dressed assembled thousands at Antioch, at Corinth, and at 
Rome. In classical countries the custom was universal, and 
tJiere are many who conceive, with the great Lord Bacon, 
that one of the causes of the superior intellect of the Greeks, 
was the method in use among them of communicating know- 
ledge by oral discourses, rather than by written books, when 
the pupils or disciples of Socrates, of Plato, and of Epicurus, 
received tlieir information from these great masters, in the 
gardens or porticos of Athens, or when the hearers of De- 
mosthenes, of Eschyles, of Sophocles, or Euripides, hung 
with rapture on their glowing sentences, as pronounced in 
the Areopagus — ^the theatre — the gymnasium — or the grove. 

" Of classical authorities, the memorable instance of He- 
rodotus, will occur to every mind. This venerable father of 
History, as he is often called, having been first banished 
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from his native country, Halicamassus, under the T3rranny of 
Lygdamis, travelled during his exile, through Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and to the borders of Media and 
Persia, in which he was engaged for several years ; on his 
return from his travels he was instrumental in uprootinff and 
destroying that very tyranny under which his banishment 
took place, but this patriotic deed, instead of gaining for him 
the esteem and admiration of the populace, who had so large- 
ly benefitted by his labours, excited their envy and their ill- 
will, so that he a second time left his native land, and then 
visited Greece. It was there at the great festival of the 
Olympic Games, about 500 years before the Christian era, 
being then in tho fortieth year of his age, that he stood up 
among the assembled myriads of the most intellectual audi- 
tors of the ancient world, to narrate, in oral discourses, drawn 
from the recollection of his personal travels, the subject-mat- 
ter of his interesting liistory, and description of the countries 
of the East ; and such was its effect upon the generous hearts 
and brilliant intellects of his accomplished hearers, that 
while the celebrated Thucydides, then among them as a 
boy, shed tears at the recital of the events of the Persian 
War, and his young bosom was perhaps then first fired with 
the ambition which made him afterwards one of the most ac- 
complished historians of Greece, the people received Hero- 
dotus with such universal applause, that as an honour of the 
highest kind, the names of the nine muses were conferred 
upon his nine books or subdivisions ofhis interesting narra- 
tive, which they continue to bear to the present hour, in eve- 
ry language into which they have been translated. 

** P}ihagoras, of Lomas, is another striking instance of a 
similar career : disgusted with the tyranny of Poly crates, he 
retired from his native island, and having previously travel- 
led extensively in Chaldea and Egypt, and probably India, 
he also appeared at the Olympic Games of Greece, and tra- 
velled through Italy and Magna Graecia, delivering in the 
several towns that he visited, oral discourses on the history, 
religion, manners, and philosophy of the countries of the 
East ; and their general effect was not less happy than that 
produced by the narrations of Herodotus, for it is said that 
" these animated harangues were attended with rapid suc- 
cess, and a reformation soon took place in the life and mo- 
rals of the people," " 

In expatiating upon the splendour and beauty of the an- 
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cient orations, and the absolute necessity of skilful prepara- 
tion to produce a finished example, Lord Brougham gives 
the following instructive lessons, in his inaugural discourse 
to the students of Glasgow College, when installed as Lord 
Rector : 

" I am now requiring not merely great preparation while 
the Speaker is learning his art, but after he has accomplish- 
ed his education. The most splendid efforts of the most ma- 
ture orator will be always finer for being previously elabo- 
rated with much care. There is, no doubt, a charm in extem- 
poraneous elocution, — derived fi:om tie appearance of artless 
unpremeditated eflSision, called forth by the occasion, and so 
adapting itself to its exigencies, which may comp>ensate the 
manifold defects incident to this kind of composition ; that 
which is inspired by the unforeseen circumstances in the 
choice of topics, and pitched in tJie tone of the feeling upon 
which it is to operate. These ate great virtues : it is ano- 
ther to avoid the besetting vice of modem oratory — ^the over- 
doing everything — the ejdiaustive method which an off-hand 
speaker has no time to fall into, and he accordingly will take 
only the grand and effective views ; nevertheless, in oratorical 
merits, such effusions must needs be very inferior ; much of 
the pleasure they produce depends upon the hearers surprise 
that in such circumstances anything can be delivered at all, 
rather than upon his deliberate judgment, that he has heard 
anything excellent in itself. We may rest assured that the 
highest reaches of the art, and ttrithovi any necessary sacrifice 
of natural effect, can only be attained by him who well consi- 
ders, and maturely prepares, and ofterdimes sedulously cor- 
rects and refines his oration. Such preparation is quite con- 
sistent with the introduction of passages prompted by the oc- 
casion ; nor will the transition from 3ie one to the other be 
perceptible in the. execution of a practised master. I have 
known attentive and sldlful hearers completely deceived in 
this matter, and " taken for extemporaneous passages, those 
which previously existed in manuscript, and were pronounced 
without the variation of a particle or pause." 

The liberty of Greece passed away, and Rome lost her 
virtue — her arts and her greatness. These fine and intellec- 
tual regions of the south were invaded by the northern 
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hordes who trampled down and desecrated all the temples and 
structures which a refmed and exquisite taste in literature 
and the arts had erected. Then followed the sleep of letters 
for some centuries, and with the desolation of the ancient 
world, the human mind itself seemed to have lost for a sea- 
son the mighty powers which before it had displayed. In 
this period there were no professors, and no style of elor 
quence, which are known. 

Before passing, however, from the eloquence of antiquity 
to that of latter times, we ought not to forget that we have a 
record of eloquence more sublime and perfect than the 
purest specimens of Greece or Rome. Charles Butler in 
his Reminiscent, has said that there is no eloquence extant 
equal to the prophecies of Isaiah, or the figurative imagery 
of the Psalms of David. A host of eminent authors could be 
adduced who liave pronounced the same opinion, but with- 
out multiplying authority, and before we speak of the ancient 
fathers, who flourished in the middle ages, I take the follow- 
ing beautiful eulogy and contrast from Fene Ion's treatise 
^ on Pulpit Eloquence." It is consolatory to the Christian to 
think that in the same volume in which the morality and the 
hopes of heaven are taught, and the promises of immortality 
with all its attendant splendours are contained — the language 
and ideas furnish such continued evidence of its inspiration 
— ^to speak of heavenly things the Prophets and Apostles 
were gifted with a power of language, glowing, comprehen- 
sive, and divine ! 

" In order to perceive it, nothing is more useful than to 
have a just taste of the ancient simplicity, and tliis may best 
be obtained by reading the most ancient Greek authors, I 
say the most ancient, for those Greeks whom tlie Romans so 
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justly despised, and called Graeculi, were then entirely de- 
generate : as I told you before, you ought to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with Homer, Plato, Xenophon, and the other earli- 
est writers ; after that you will be no more surprised at the 
plainness of the Scripture styles, for in them you will find al- 
most the same kind of customs, the same artless variations, 
the same images of great things, and the same movements ; 
the difference betwixt them, upon comparison, is much to the 
honour of the Scripture, it surpasses tnem vastly in native 
simplicity, liveliness, and grandeur. Homer himself never 
reached the sublimity of Moses's song ; especially the last, 
which all the Israelitish children were to learn by heart ; ne- 
ver did any ode, either Greek or Latin, come up to the lof- 
tiness of the Psalms, particularly that which begins thus — 
" The Almighty God, even the Lord, hath spoken." It surpass- 
es tlie utmost stretch of human invention. Neither Homer nor 
any other poet ever equalled Isaiah describing the Majesty 
of God, in whose sight the nations of the earth are as the 
small dust ; yea, less than nothing and vanity ; seeing it is 
he that stretchetii out the Heavens like a curtain, and spread- 
€th them out like a tent to dwell in, — sometimes this prophet 
has all the sweetness of an eclogue, in the smiling images 
he gives us of peace ; and sometimes he soars so high as to 
leave everything below him. What is there in antiquity which 
can be compared to the lamentation of Jeremiah, when he 
tenderly deplores the miseries of his country ? or to the pro- 
phecy of Nahum when he foresees in spirit the proud Nine- 
vah fall under the rage of an invincible army. We fancy 
that we see the army, and hear the noise of arms and cha- 
riots ; every thing is painted in such a lively manner as strikes 
the imagination, the prophet far out-does Homer ; read like- 
wise Daniel denouncing lo Belshazzar the divine vengeance 
ready to overwhelm him, and try if you can find anything in 
the most sublime originals of antiquity that can be compared 
to those passages of sacred writ ; as for the rest of scripture 
every portion of it is uniform and consistent, every part bears 
the peculiar character that becomes it ; the history, the pe- 
culiar details of laws, the. descriptions, the vehement and 
patlietic characters, the mysteries and prophecies, and moral 
discourses — in all these there appears a natural and beautiful 
variety ; in short, there is as great a difference betwixt the 
heatlien poets and the prophets, as there is betwixt a 
false enthusiasm and the true ; the sacred writers, being du- 
ly inspired, do in a sensible manner express something di- 
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vine, while the others, striving to soar above tliemselves, al- 
ways shew human weakness in their loftiest flights — the se- 
cond book of Macabees, the book of wisdom, especially at 
the end ; and Ecclesiasticus, in the beginning, discover the 
gaudy, swelling style that the degenerate Greeks had spread 
over the east, where their language was established with 
their dominion, but it would be in vain to enlarge upon all 
these particulars ; it is by reading that you must discover the 
truth of them." 
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On tHe Public Speaking of Ancient and Modem Timeg— 
£21o(|.uence of tHe Dark Ages— American and Frencb 
Revolutions.— ( Conttnued.) 

CONTENTS. 

No records of eloquence in the dark ages — Peter the Hermit 
— Wickliffe, Luther, Knox — Style of this age as sketched 
by Blair — Coke and Raleigh. — Age of Louis the Great and 
Queen Anne — Improvement in English style — Shakespeare 
— Dry den — Milton — No finished orators before the age of 
Walpple . — American and French Revolutions, Effect on elo- 
quence—Fathers of the French Church— Chatham, Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Burke — their care in preparation — Speakers in 
the National convention of France — American orators 
at the time of the revolution — Adams, Henry, &>c. — O- 
rators of Ireland — National character of the Irish favour- 
able to eloquence — Modern style of Eloquence — This is an 
age of action and of business — The office of a Speaker now 
is mainly to persuade — Opinions of Brougham, and Moore 
in his life of Sheridan, in Dublin Review, and of Grant in 
the Bench and Bar, of modern eloquence. — Decline of— Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit — Quarterly Review on the British 
Pulpit — Elements or attributes of Eloquence — Cambray and 
Bishop Burnet on the eloquence of the Pulpit — Blair's Lec- 
tures. 

This eclipse above referred to wore away. Literature and 
the Arts* and Sciences first returned to Europe in the young 
Republics of Itaiyi where the spirit of commerce, with the 
generous protection she ever extends to human improvement, 
first founded and fostered the institutions of social liberty. — 

*For a sketch of the Literature of the middle ages, see HaJ» 
lam's State of Europe, vol. 2, P&ris ed., p. 300, 
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The tine arts found again, under their sanction, a kindred 
home and vineyard. They produced painters and poets — 
Titian and Angelo — Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso ; and their 
history bears records of the lives of many distinguished men, 
gifted with transcendant powers of eloquence ; but still they 
tbuudcd no school, and have left no examples by which we 
can now judge of their skill. 

ill the dark ages we would look in vain for any orations 
whicii would be precious in our times, or which could stand 
comparison with tlie efforts of those great masters who Iiave 
lived in former and latter ages. Learning then was not 
scattered abroad among the mass. It was cultivated by the 
few, in order to hold the many in abject and ignoble thral- 
dom. It consisted in compilation more than in invention ; 
and although in these Uiere unquestionably existed men, 
who like Peter the Hermit, *Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, Eras- 
mus, Knox, had from nature all those elements of mind — 
quickness of perception, brilliance of fancy, force and clear- 
ness of judgment, and deep and impassioned feeling, fitted 
for the highest efforts, — we cannot say they produced them. 
They, no doubt, exercised their own rough and effective elo- 
quence, adapted to persuade and actuate. Men who were 
fitted to lead the Crusaders could not but be gifted— Chris- 
tians who could raise these Gothic temples which adorn the 
fairest plains of the old world, could not be cold and lifeless 
at the splendid altars where they worshipped— the knights at 
Runnyraede, who framed our Magna Charta, did not lay the 
corner stone of our constitution in silence, — ^the adherents 



*Some of these men lived in the dawn which separated the 
dark ages from the brighter exaji which succeeded them. 
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of tlie House of York and Laneaater who fought under the 
banners of the white and red rose, could not have conducted 
their strifes without impassioned appeals to their followers. 
There must, then, have been eloquent leaders, and fathers, 
and patriots, who, in happier times, would have left to pos- 
terity records of their oratory, which would have enrolled 
them among the " illustrious dead." They have left their 
works, deeds, and their fields, but not their words ; and we 
can now only judge of their eloquence by the mighty effects 
it achieved. 

Of this cycle Blair has given the following brief sketch. It 
alludes to a style, which every young orator, who possesses 
a copious and fruitful imagination, is but too apt to admire 
and to imitate. To chasten flushed thoughts down to subli- 
mity and vigour, and to strip ornate language of gaudy em- 
bellishment, is often a painful effort — ^but it is indispen- 
sable to intellectual pre-eminence, and to .the enjoyment of 
that influence, which pure and effective oratory can confer 

" In the decline of the Roman Empire, the introduction of 
Christianity gave rise to a new species of eloquence, in the 
apologies, sermons, and pastoral writings of the fathers of the 
Church. Among the Latin fathers, Lactantius and Minutus 
Felix are the most remarkable for purity of style ; and, in 
a later age, the famous St Augustine — possesses a consider- 
able share of sprightliness and strengUi. But none of the 
fathers afford any just models of eloquence. Their language 
as soon as we descend to the third or fourth century, becomes 
harsh ; and they are in general infected with the taste of that 
age, a love of swolen and strained thought, and of the play 
of words, among the Greek Fathers, the most distinguished 
by far, for his oratorical merit, is St Chrysostome. His lan- 
guage is pure ; his strength highly figured. He is copious, 
smooth, and sometimes pathetic. But he retains, at the same 
time, much of that character which has been always attribu- 
ted to the Asiatic eloquence, diffuse and redundant to a grei^f 
^egree, and often overwrought and tumid," 
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In pursuing this general review we now come to the gold- 
en age of Louis the Great, and our own Queen Anne.' — 
The reputation of it is founded upon that of the great men 
whom it produced. It had poets, philosophers, historians, and 
statesmen; and under their guardianship, literature, science, 
and politics, rose before the world under brighter aspects, and 
seemed to be refreshed with new vigour and strength. It 
would be unnecessary to dwell here upon all the bene- 
;fits gained in fifture times by the labours and devotion of 
these gifted minds — ^but in tracing the causes which led to 
the excellence which oratory has since acquired, it is 
essential to point to the improvements effected by the wri- 
ters of that age upon the structure, force, and euphony of 
the English style. In Shakspeare there is a well of the pure 
old English — a mellowed strength and ripeness of expression, 
which every scholar admires the more deeply it is studied ; 
and Dryden, Milton, Addison, introduced a classic elegance 
into English literature, that led to that richness and variety 
for which the national style has since been distinguished. — 
They thus prepared an essential and primary element for the 
rise of the new and modern school of oratory. 

Previous to the era of the American and French revolu- 
tions, it cannot be said that Europe produced any orators of 
surpassing excellence. *Coke, Raleigh, Cromwell,f Hale, Bo- 
lingbroke, Selden, Walpole,}: however high they may rank 

*Coke and Raleigh's style of public speaking may be judg- 
ed of by the specimens whicH are given in the trial of the lat- 
ter. 

tHis dark and mystical periods are extant in history, and pre- 
^nt an extraordinary picture of his mind. — tin the number 
of the Edinburgh Review for April 1840, there is an articla 
^eaded "Walpole and bis cotemporaries," in which a spirited 

s 
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as literary men, have left no splendid orations as ornaments 
to our literature. That those men spoke well — that they 
could argue and persuade — ^that some of them were gifted 
with powers of puhlic speaking of a peculiar and even lofly 
kind, cannot be questioned ; but of fine orations, they have 
left none extant ; and it remained for the elder Pitt, gifted 
witli the noblest talents, inspired by his sympathies for the 
freedom and destinies of the New World — ^by his just in- 
dignation at the employment of the Indians, against those 
who were struggling for the great battle of human rights — to 
give to the world specimens of oratory, equal to the produc- 
tions of ancient times, and which opened that splendid age of 
parUamentary eloquence, with which St Stephen's has since 
been adorned. 

Let it not be supposed that in speaking thus lightly of the 
oratory which is known from the age of Henry VIIL up to 
tlie reign of George III., I intend to say that public speaking 
of a high order did not exist The eloquence of the Puritans 
in England — of the Covenanters in Scotland— of several 
speakers in Parliament, are spoken of as impassioned, and 
even dramatic by the historians of their own time. In draw- 
ing these distinctions, I wish it to be understood that they 
refer only to perfect and exquisite efforts. We cannot speak 
of the intrinsic merits of aU the orations of that period — for 
the press has not handed them down to us for study. 

Before tlie age of Chatham, it caimot be doubted that the 
Protestant and Catholic fathers of the French Church had ex- 



flketcii is given of the eloquenco of Walpole, Pulteny, and 
Henry St. John,— the three leading men in the events of their 

*ge. 
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hibhad a force of eloquence of the very purest school The 
sermons of Saurhi, Bourdalue, Fenelon, Bousset*^, and Mas- 
selon, produced those electric and moving effects upon 
their audience, which can be inspired only by the loftiest 
powers of the human mind. Blair in his lectures upon the 
pulpit, has described these with great felicityf ; and such in- 
stances prove beyond doubt, that, even in these later times, 
the giils of oratory have been exquisitely prized, and that 
the hearts of the people are ever ready to yield to tlie thrilling 
sympathies which the orator, and he only, can produce. 

There can be doubt that the partition of Poland in the Old 
World, and tlie revolt of the American Colonies in the New, 
gave rise to that war of opinions and princi]:des with which 
the intelligent portion of mankind has since been agitated. 
In the British Parliament — the most exciting, the most 
chQ3te, and the noblest field of eloquence which the modem 
world has ever yet seen — ^these events, and those which fol- 
lowed tiiem, called for the highest efforts of the intellect, 
and tliat iron resolution of soul which is fitted to struggle 
with, and to master, mighty issues. The revolution in Ame- 
rica was followed by the revolution in France — ^the fiercest 
stnisrorle which had ever arisen between the aristocratic and 
the popular powers. It enkindled genius, and inspired the 
talents and tlie passions of the most collected and philoso- 
phical. The war which desolated Europe, and threatened to 



•Sec Reminiscent of Charles Butler, 2d vol., p. 9, for some 
fpecimcns of the pulpit oratory of this eminent aiviiie. 

f SUir's Lectures, 2d vol., p. Gd. In an article contained 
in tjie Edinburgh Review, fcth vol., p 160, entitled " com- 
parative state of literature in England and France," there is a 
refurence^ to the style of these fathers. 
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destroy the older dynasties, — built upon the prejudices of a 
former age, and which had crushed freedom of action and tlMi 
generous expansion of the mind— was then begun, and indiiG$)4 
Qreat Britain to employ her influence to uf^old the balance 
of power. Then came the impeachment of Warren Hasldngv 
— ^the Union with Ireland — ^the question of Paiiiamentaiy 
reform. This continued succession of great events gave that 
impulse to the public mind, and created that broad natioiial 
sympathy, which rendered the English Parliament, for tb^ 
last fifty years, a scene of masterly and splendid eloquencep 
In this period there were the elder and younger Chatham, 
Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Canning, Curran, Erskine — 
all statesmen or lawyers, who were the master spirits of their 
time, and have left reputations for eloquence inferior only to 
the ancient masters, because they lived in, and spok« to a- 
Bother age, and to an audience of a far different character, 
from the subtle and ingenious Athenians, or the Roman Se- 
nate or Comitm, 

In the July number of the Quarterly Review, (1840) 
in the article " on the life of Chatham" the following curious 
description is given of his power as an orator. 

"That the most oouw/mZ orator that ever illustrated and 
ruled the Senate of the Empire-wrthat for nearly half a cen- 
tury, he was not merely the arbiter of the destiiyes of his own 
country, but the foremost man in all the world, — ^that he had 
an unparalelled sfrandeur and affluence of intellectual pow- 
ers, softened ana brightened by all the minor accomplish- 
ments^-that his ambition was noble— *his views instinctively 
elevated-rhis patriotism all but excessive — that in all the do- 
mestic relations of life he was e^qmplary and amiable—^ 
fine scholar, a finished gentleman, a sincere Christian— one 
whom his private friends and servants loved as a good man, 
and all the world as a great onr — these are praises which his 



Cotempotaries awarded, and which posterity has, with little 
diminution, confirmed. ###### 

*^ The sum of all seems to us to be, that th6 qualities of the 
orator were more transcendant than those of the statesman, and 
that his public character, when calmly considered, excites 
rather aidmiration than applause. The generality of his 
sentiments did not always guide his practice ; and the ma- 
jestic stream of his declamations for the rights and liberties 
of mankind, was always accompanied by eddies and under 
6urrentsof personal interest He was too fine a genius ^ 
the lower, and too selfish a politician for the higher duties of 
tt minister. 

^ Graced as he was with all the power of words — his ta- 
lents were neither for conducting an office nor managing a 
party — ^he was neither the sun to rule the day, nor the moon to 
rule the night — ^but a meteor which astonished and alarmed 
mankind by its supernatural splendour, but left the world, 
lihen it expired, in deeper darkness than before." 

To give the different styles of these speakers — to quote 
£helr finer passages and reflect upon them — is a labour which, 
if any of us here are competent to such a task, would be su- 
pererogatory. That they nearly approached to a classic 
standard, and copied closely the finest examples of an- 
cient times — in the use of metaphor — in freedom and ampli- 
tude of illustration — in an embellishment, amounting almost 
to ornate poetic figure — in an appeal to the passions and the 
finer feelings of the heart, — cannot be questioned. Let any 
student study the best speeches of the last Pitt, Fox, *She- 



''In the last volume of Charles Butler's Reminiscent, from 
p. 120 to 193, there will be found a series of beautiful and in- 
teresting sketches of the Pulpit and Parliamentary speakers 
of the last age, including most of the great names who 
then figured in the Courts and in the House of Lords and 
Commons. The character, merits, and even the best speci- 
mens of the best speakers are there collected and set off with 
that felicitous power of graphic and lively description, for which 
Btttler is so deservedly, and so pre-eminently distinguished. 
I know of no chapters in literature where the student or man 
of letters will acquire more solid and entertaining information 
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ridan, or even Erskine, and he will see at ouce that th^y 
indulge in a classic freedom and play of imagination, which 
would not suit the grave and more chastened taste of a mo- 
dern audience. Some of these, it is known, prepared their 
speeches with elaborate and exquisite care. Fox was a di-- 
ligent student of the classics, during the whole period of his 
public life. Sheridan wrote passages, and had them com- 
mitted to memory, ready to be spoken in their proper place. 
Burke, too, wrote out and " committed^ many of his most cele- 
brated speeches ; and Curran's have come down to us cor- 
rected by his own hand. These men brought to the inspi- 
ration of the hour, the thoughts and tropes elaborated by 
previous study ; and hence it is that many of tlieir efforfs 
have the appearance of disquisitions — ^refined thoughts dress- 
ed in apt and chastened language — passages of polished and 
exquisite skill — political philosophy woven into gorgeous lan- 
guage, — and the passions deified and addressed ; — all widely 
different from the resolute but practical talent — ^the epigram- 
atic point and the lively illustration, — ^best fitted now for 
warm and eaofer debate . 

The opinion of Councillor Phillips, who is no mean autho- 
rity in a question of this kind, considering the eminence he 
has acquired in his own style of oratory at the English bar, 
is tlms recorded in his recollections of Curran, page 170 : — 

"It is a very foolish, but a very favourite opinion of some, 
that the merits of a speech is much diminished by the cir- 
cumstance of its preparation. But it appears just as proba- 
ble to produce a law argument on the spur of the occasion, 



i 



on the eloquence of the fifth golden age, than in these two 
brief and admirable chapters. I have read them again and a* 
gain with ever encreasing delight. 
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replete with intuitive learning, and fortified with inspired au- 
thorities, as any of those submne orations to which mankind 
have decreed the palm of eloquence. The greatest orator^ 
of antiquity were not ashamed to confess the industry of the 
closet Demosthenes gloried in the smdl of the, lamp ; and 
it is recorded of Cicero, that he had so labouriously pre- 
pared his speeches, and even so minutely studied the effect 
of their delivery, that, on one occasion, when he had to op- 
pose Hortensius, the reiterated rehearsals of the night be- 
fore, 80 diminished has strength, as almost to incapacitate 
him in the morning. Lord Erskine corrected his very elo*- 
quent orations, and Mr. Burke literally worried his printer 
into a complaint against the fatigue of his continued correcti- 
ons. Indeed, it is said, that such was the fastidiousness of hifl 
industry, that the proof sheet exhibited a complete erasure of 
the original manuscript Such is the labour of those who 
write for immortality." 

In the biographies of these statesmen and orators of the 
last age, their mode of preparation is described, and such is 
the change of taste arising from the spread of letters and 
general intelligence, that if any speaker were to confess now 
that he subjected his mind to such careilil training, it would 
be injurious to his public reputation, and would induce others 
to think he was unfitted to wrestle in the tournament of a 
modem popular assembly. The tone of eloquence — ^the cha- 
racteristics of public speaking — have since changed. 

In the era of the Revolution in France the National As- 
sembly had a band of orators superiorly gifted. Robespierre, 
Danton, Mirabeau, were all adepts in the art; but this 
is a scene to which none ought to turn, except to exe^ 
crate. In America the Revolution called out some master 
minds. Patrick Henry, Hamilton, Jefiferson, Adams, were 
men who could address a popular assembly, with decided 
imd powerful effect; and no doubt felt the inspiration of that 
bold destiny they were doomed to occupy in the history of 
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hnim&n freedom. In the London Quarterly Review for De- 
cember 1840, there is a splendid article on the character and 
■tyle of the orators who have flourished in the United States. 
They are divided into two classes — those who figured before 
tend since the Revolution— the last list including Hamilton, 
Ames, Quincy Adams, Randoljrfi, Clay, Webster, Everett, 
and others. The article gives a sketch of their history and 
style, and quotes many of their finest specimens of eloquence. 
Some of these are of the first order. Henry's tracts are 
beautiful and electric — ^but I do not require to quote 
from a work of this kind. Let the reader go to the article 
himself, and he will be at once gratified and improved, by 
seeing how several, by the influence of free institutions, have 
reached there an enviable superiority and even perfection in 
this divine art 

But the parliamentary debates in Ireland during the Re- 
bellion of 1798, and when the Union with England was de- 
bated, brought out a galaxy of talent and displays of elo« 
quence which have scarcely been surpassed in any former 
age. The public mind was then agitated with an ominous 
catastrophe. " Coming events cast their shadows before." — 
The great mass of the Irish population — long suflering un- 
der religious persecution, and living in the hope, — which, al- 
tliough long deferred, so far from being extinct, burned day 
by day with the freshness of a new life — ^that their emanci- 
pation would yet be achieved by the influence and action of 
Uieir own domestic Parliament,-^aw in the Union a death- 
blow to political and religious freedom, and the perpetuity of 
a. yoke which had then galled till it festered on the notional 
flesh. In the national characteristics of Irishmen, all th» 
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dements of genuine oratory are combined — deep feeling and 
passion — warm imaginative powers — ^ready and fluent utter- 
ance ; and it is freely admitted that at this period the splen- 
did talent of the nation even surpassed itself, and produced 
^specimens of oratory, which, for boldness of conception, 
depth of pathos, and ardent patriotism, rank among the very 
first in the standard of modem times. In Sir Josiah Bar^* 
lington's sketches the history of some of these great men 
will be found. 

I have already said the character of public speaking has 
undergone a decided change. With some of the names bc" 
fore referred to, the classic lights have been extinguished.—^ 
The same style is no longer attempted. We have become a 
business and more prosaic age. The mystic learning of the 
schools, and the brilliant embellishments of rhetoric, have 
lost their charms. This is an age of action — not of fancy 
and speculative contemplationr— or of " bold ideas decked in 
gaudy words." There is less ornate plumage adorning the 
flights of the mind. All intellectual efforts are weighed by 
their utility, and by their adaptation to the every-day busi« 
neeeoflife. The amplifications of philosophy — ^brilliant fi- 
gures of speech — ^the personification of passion, — are either 
not indulged in, or, if attempted, are chastened into soberness 
and quiet reality. Feelings are touched with less intensity. 
R ig ike business of a speaker not to astonish or awe — hvA to 
penuadt. He addresses cultivated and thinking minds. He 
has to draw conclusions from facts — ^not to amuse with elalnv 



.*For a very graphic description of the peculiar characterif- 
tics of Irish eloquence, see article in the Edinburgh Review, 
•ntitled *' Speeches of Curran,'*2d edition.— 13th vol., p. 13Q. 
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rate theories, or seek to terrify by bold and brilliant figures ; 
and these causes combined, give to the public speaking of the 
present day a practical scope and character widely different 
firom the eloquence of the ancients, and force the speaker to 
draw upon the memory and the judgment,* rather than up- 
on the imagination and passions ; — ^he has to pursue logical 
and close deduction, rather than to tlirow off those figures 
which are the indications of not only a refined, but hriUiantt 
genius. 

Let it not be supposed that I am here resting upon a dis- 
tinction entirely of my own. It has been adverted to and 
illustrated by several authors of high reputation, and it is 
well to pause here and read the record of their opinions. — 
Lord Brougham thus draws the distinction between ancient 
and modern orators, in his speeches, voL 4, p. 428 : 

" It is impossible to deny that ancient orators fall nearly 



*Hume in his Essay upon Eloquenoe, (vol. 1, p. 109) thus 
expresses himself:—" Now, to juage by the rule, ancient elo- 
quence, that is, the snblime and passionate, is of a much grea- 
ter taste than the modern, or the argumentative and rational ; 
and if properly executed will always have more command and 
authority over mankind. We are satisfied with our mediocri- 
t/, because we have had no experience of any thing better; 
but, the ancients had experience of both, and, upon compa- 
rison, gave the preference to that kind of which they have 
leil us such applauded models. For, if T mistake not, our mo- 
dern eloquence is of the same style or species with that which 
ancient critics <lenominated attic eloquence, that is, calm, ele- 

Jfant, and subtle, which instructed the reason more than af* 
'ected the passions , and never raised its tone above argument 
or common discourse." This opinion has been assailed, and 
in justice to the historian, it may be said, that if he had lived to 
the present day, he would probably have been found to entertain 
views in some respects modified. These remarks of Hume 
are attacked and reviewed by Butler, in the Ist volume of the 
Reminiscent, in his Chapter 13, p. 196, entitled " Miscella* 
neous rcficctions on Debates in tiie English Parliament.'' 
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as far short of the modem, in the substance, as they surpaai 
them in their composition. Not only were they far less en- 
larged, which was the necessary consequence of their more 
cojS&ned knowledge, but they gave much less information to 
the audience in point of facts, and they applied themselves 
less strenuously to argument Tiie assemblies of modern 
times are eminently places of business ; the hearers are met to 
consider of certain practical questions, and not to have their 
fancy charmed with choice figures, or tlieir taste gratified 
with exquisite diction, or their ear tickled with harmonious 
numbers. They must therefore be convinced ; their reason 
must be addressed by statements which shall prove that the 
tiling propounded is just or expedient, or that it is iniquitous 
and impolitic. No far-fetched illusions, or vague talk, or 
pretty conceits, will supply the place of the one thing need- 
ful, — argument and information. Whatever is beside the 
question, how gracefully soever it may be said, will only 
weary the hearer and provoke his impatience ; nay if it be 
very fine and very far-fetched, will excite his merriment and 
cover the speaker with ridicule. Ornament of every kind, 
all manner of embellishment will be kept within subordinate 
hounds, and made subservient merely to the main business. 
It is certain that no perfection of execution, no beauty of 
workmanship, can make up for the cardinal defects of the 
material being out of its place, that is, indifferent to the ques- 
tion ; and one of the most exquisitely composed of Cicero's 
orations, the one for Archias, could clearly never have been 
delivered in any English Court of Justice. * # * * ♦ 
* * In fact, not above one-sixth of the speech has any 
bearing whatever upon the subject, which was the construc- 
tion of a particular law." 

The same distinction is brought clearly out in Moore's Life 

of Sheridan, and I quote the passage entire : 

" In politics, too, he (Sheridan) had the advantage of en- 
tering on his career at a time, when hahils of business, and a 
knowledge of details were less looked for in public men than 
they are at present ; and when the liouse of Commons was, 
for various reasons, a more open play-^und for eloquence 
and wit The great increase of public business since then 
has necessarily made a considerable change in this respect 
Not only has the time of the Legislature become too precious 
to be wasted upon the mere g3rmnastic3 of rhetoric, but even 
those graces, with which true oratoiy sturounds her state- 
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mentfl, ar6 but impatiently borne, where the statement itself 
is the primary and pressing object of the hearer. Burke, 
we know, was even too much addicted to what a Falconer 
would call rakingf or flying wide of his game ; but there 
was hardly one of his great cotemporaries, who, if beginning 
his career at present, would not find it in some degree ne^ 
cessaiy to conform his style to the taste for business and 
matter-of-fact that is prevalent* Mr. Pitt would be obliged 
to curtail the march of his sentences — ^Mr. Fox woUld have 
to repeat himself less frequently— ^nor would Sheridan ven- 
ture to enliven a question of evidence by a long and pathetio 
tppeal to filial piety^ 

*^ In addition to the change in the character and taste of the 
House of Commdiis, which, while it has lowered the value of 
tome of the qualifications possessed by Sheridan, has created 
a demand for others ot a more usefiii and leSs splendid kind, 
which his education and habits of life would have rendered 
less easily attainable by him, toe must take into account tht 
prodigious difference produced by the general movement of the 
whble civilized world touHxrds knoiolec^e-^Si movement, which 
Do public man, however great his natural talents, could now 
lag behind with impunity, and which requires nothing lesd 
than the versatile and encychpredic powers of a Brougham to 
keep pace with."— vol. 1, p. 464, London Edition. 

In an article upon the orators in the Reformed Parliament, 
contained in the Dublin Review for October, 1838 — a work 
of genuine talent, and conducted with all the spirit of a lead- 
ing periodical— there is the following view of the declension 
of Parliamentary eloquence, p. 435. 

" There is no longer in either House a Burke, with lively 
and impassioned images, with profound knowledge, and in a 
tone as philosophical as capiivating, to enchain the attention, 
and to inculcate, in the most flowing periods, and the most 
measured but alluring sentences, the favourite doctrines of 
the statesman ; the energy of a Fox ; the ever-ready, ever- 
biting retort of a Pitt ; the keen wit, the pointed satire, the 
brilliant imagination, the overpowering eloquence of a Can- 
ning, are yet wanting ; and there exists not one legislator, 
who, with an almost inexhaustible flow of words the best 
chosen, and of flowers of rhetoric the most carefully culled, 
-r-who, with a quickness of fancy, and with an acute sense' 
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ef the ridicalouB, can alike amuse and convince a reluctant 
audience,— 'in a word, who can supply the place of a Sheri- 
dan? 

** Part of this retrogression may, perhaps, he attributed t04i 
cause which, although somewhat startling, b nevertheless 
true, this oratoiy is inconsistent with a very high degree of 
civilization, and, ibr the same reason, that the drama, how-* 
ever great may be the excellence of the writings or the ac- 
tors, cannot again flourish in England to any thing like its 
former extent When the great mass of the people think for 
themselves, and whenever the middle classes are very fkr 
advanced in ^neral knowledge and acquirements, they have 
naturally a dislike to every thing which depends for its effect 
upon 4elusion. **####* 

" The present deficiency may, however, be partially tt»- 
cribed to another cause, ^that vice of much speaking, which 
'}3 the fashion of the present day,' Every man representing 
a popular constituency is expected to say something. On the 
Hiistings, in his own town, ^ the admired of all admirers," poe- 
inbly the most wealthy, ircquently the most personally belov- 
ed man in his neighbourhood, holding political sentiments in 
accordance with me majority of those whom he addresses, 
everv successful candidate is a triton among minnows." 

** The favourable audience to which he has been in the 
Jiabit of addressing himself, charmed with his ready com- 
mand of words, remember not the old and trite, but at the 
same, perfectly just remark, that it is pot every ready or even 
eloquent speaker who is an orator. They applaud him to the 
veiT echo, he fancies that he has succeeded, — he takes but 
}ittle farther pains, — he, upon almost every occasion, pours - 
put in his place in Parliament his empty verbiage, or his 
common place observations, — ^he is delisted at seeing him- 
self at due length in the reports of tlje following morning, — 
a few more clap-traps, or well-pointed personal remarks, have 
procured from his party some hearty tsheers ; and for these 
loquacious babblings, this accomplished person and applaud- 
ed speaker is proclaimed to the world as an orator. But of 
oratory, in its pure sense— -of that lucid arrangement of facta 
—of that convincing method of selecting details— of that 
ready flow gf tlie best chosen words, placed in the most ap* 
propriate situations — of that keenness of perception which 
detects the weakest points in an adversary's statements, and 
either puts old arguments in a new light, or discovers yet an 
unexhausted fun4-n-of that fertile imagii^atipn, which can, at} 
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tlie same time, win the attention, move the passions, and en- 
list the sympathy of the hearer, — but above aH of Oi€ exUn- 
nvej the copious^ live nervous^ the majestic orator^ there exuts 
ft Viepresent day but few examples.^ 

In another modern publication entitled the Bench and Bar, 
Ir. James Grant, the author of the Great Metropolis, 
j^ives the following sketch oftlie present state of eloquence 
at the Bar and in the Senate. True it is he does not attempt 
to account for the cause of an absence at the present time of 
the elements and spirit of excited and genuine eloquence 
— he draws the contrast only between the post and the pre- 
sent, and laments the deficiency of the day : — 

" I cannot conclude these volumes without adverting to 
the fact, that true eloquence has, of late years, most^evoos- 
ly declined at the English Bar. I am not sure wheSier there 
be not now a greater number of sound lawyers in Westmin- 
minster Hall, than at any former period ; but surely, no one 
who knows any thing of the subject will pretend that, in point 
of genuine eloquence, the Bar of the present day can admit 
of a moment's comparison with that of a former period. At 
present I know of no master spirit in Westminster Hall, We 
look in vain for an Erskine or a Brougham, we look in vain 
in our Courts of Law even for such men as lately conferred 
a lustre on Scotland and Ireland, by the brilliancy of their 
forensic displays in either country. * We carmot boast either 
of a Jeffery or of an O'Connell. Whence is this ? What is 
the cause of this decline in the true eloquence of the En- 
glish Bar? I have heard various reasons assigned for it, 
but I cannot concur in any one which has yet been men- 
tioned to me. The most common hypothesis is, that there 
is now a greater number of cases before our Courts, and that 
consequently those barristerB who possess the greatest abilities 
are retained in so many cases, that they are, to a certain ex- 
tent, obliged to make their forensic exhibitions a matter of 
mere busmess, which, it is said, precludes that attention to 
their matter and style wliich is indispensible to the lofti^t 
order of eloquence. 

* * * ** It is worthy of observation, that there is at the 
present time, and has been for a number of years, the same 
dearth of genuine eloquence or oratory — ^for in this case I 
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regard the terma as synonimous — in the Legislature as at the 
Bar* We have no Fox among the present members of the 
House of Commons — ^none thafcan for a m<Hiient be compa- 
red with the Burkes, or Sheridans, or Pitts, or Cannings, who 
night after night were formerly in the habit of entrancing 
that Body by the splendour of their eloquence." — ^Vol. 2, p. 

2oa 

The review I have conducted would be incomplete if I did 
not pause here to enquire into the eloquence of the pulpit. 
Nothing is calculated to excite so much unfeigned surpise, as 
that so few splendid specimens of eloquence — ^so small a 
list of the masters of the art, should be found in the temples 
of religion. Considering the sanctity of the place — ^the ex- 
tent and deep impressiveness of the truths of revelation — the 
boundless field of subject and illustration — ^the time allowed 
for preparation — ^the entire freedom enjoyed from the dread 
of criticism, it is astonishing to find how few there are 
who adorn and dignify the pulpit with touching and anima- 
ting appeals. True, the age is scarce inferior in choice and 
exquisite specimens to any which has preceded it — m the 
Chiu'ch there is Melville, Blunt, Baptist Noel, Boone, Benson 
— in the Kirk, Chalmersi, Thomson^ Dick, Brown — and others 
might be added to the list ; but, when these great men are 
numbered, we are then obliged to descend to thousands wha 
never felt the inspkation of the spirit, and content themselves 
with cold and lifeless lectures or dissertations. I will not 
follow out the enquiry further, but I am happy to perceive, 
that the subject has of late been brought up for discussion ; 
«nd diat frequent attempts have been made to improve the 
eloquence, and add to the just and useful influence, of the 
Ministry. , 

In an article in the Quarterly Review fpr October 1840, 
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on ''The Britiab Pqlpit," there is the following beautifdl 
sketch of the main element or attributes of eloquence ; 

*^ We have lon^ been convinced that the insufficiency that 
60 generally distinguishes pplpit discourses, is in a great 
measure owing to l£e two following causes : firstj that the 
Clergy do not sufficiently cultivate a part of their professioiti- 
al education or systematic acquaintance with the principlesi 
on which all effectiye eloc^uence must be foupded, i^ith the 
limitations under which their topics must be chosen, and the 
mode in which they must be exhibited, in order to prodace 
popular impressions ; ai^d fi^comUy, that they dp not, after 
they have assumed their sacred functions, give sufficient time 
or labour to the preparation of their discourses. 

*^ Many and splendid exceptions to these statements no doab( 
there are. We only fear that some, for whom the consola- 
tion of this waiving clause was not intended, will, neverthe- 
less take the benefit of it We shall offer some observation^ 
on both of these causes of failure above specified, at the 
4:lose of the present article. 

" l%e ajmrmmateness offlny address, tohdher tpriUen or <por 
herij is easily deduced Jrqm Us object. If that obiect be to in- 
struct, convince, or persuade, or all these at me same time, 
we naturally expect that it should be throu^out one of foTr 
cible and earnest character ; indicating a mmd absorbed in 
the avowed object, and solicitous only about what may sub- 
serve it We expect that this singleness of purpose should 
be seen on the topics discussed, in the arguments selected to 
inforce them, in Uie modes of illustration, and even in the 
peculiarities of style and expression. We expect that no- 
thing shall be introduced merely for the purpose of inspiring 
an interest, either in the thoughts or in Uie language, apart 
&om their pertinacity to the object ; or of exciting an emotion 
of delight for its own sake, as in poetry — although it is quite 
true that the most vivid pleasure will necessarily result from 
perceiving an exact adaptation of the means to the end. We 
cannot readily pardon mere beauties or elegancies, striking 
thoughts or graceful imagery, if they are marked by this ir- 
revekncy ; since they serve only to impede the vehement cnp> 
rent of argument or feeling. In a word, we expect nothing 
but what, under the circumstances of the speaker, is prompt- 
ed by nature ; — ^nature, not as opposed to a deliberate efiort 
tp adapt the means to the ends, and to do what is to be done 
as well as'pQssible, for this, though in one sense &rt} is also 
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the traest nature ; but nature as opposed to whatever is in- 
consistent with the idea, that the man is under the domi- 
nion of genuine feeling, and bent upon taking the directest 
paths to the accomplishment of his object True eloquence 
is not like some painted window, which not only transmit;^ 
the light of day variegated and tinged with a thousand hues, 
but calls away the attention from its proper use to the pomp 
and splendour of the artistes doings. It is a perfect transpa- 
rent medium ; transmitting without suggesting a thought 
about the medium itself. Adaptation to one single object is 
every thing.?? 

To the student of pulpit oratory there are several works 
of acknowledged excellence, — ^Fenelon's "Dialogue upon 
eloquence," Bishop Burnet's "Discourse on the Pastoral 
care," and Blair's Lecture upon the eloquence of the Pulpit I 
will not attempt here to digest the rules ; but will refer to the 
works upon that debated question — ^whether sermons read or 
sermons delivered, the measured and more polished sentences 
of closet preparation, or the bolder figures and more excit- 
ing, though rougher, language of him who speaks as nature 
and the occasion prompt, are the best Fenelon thus ar- 
gues the case : 

- (a) The most lively and moving way of preaching is there- 
fore the best 

" (b) True, what do you conclude from that ? 

** (a) Which of two orators will have the most powerful 
and affecting manner, he who learns his discourse by heart, 
or he who spealcs without reciting word for word what he 
has studied ? 

" (b) He*, I think, who has got his discourse by heart 

" (a) Have patience, and let us state the question right ; on 
the one hand I suppose a man who prepares his discourse ex- 
actly, and learns it by heart to the least syllable ; on the other 
hand, I suppose another person who fills his mind with the 
subject he is to talk of; who speaks with great ease (for you 
would not have any body attempt to speak in public who has 
jiot a proper talent for it,) in short, a man who has attentivor 
Jy considered all the principles and parts of the subject \if 
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i3 to handle, and has a comprehensive view of them in all 
their extent, who has reduced his thoughts into a proper me- 
thod, and prepared the strongest expressions to explain and 
enforce them in a sensible manner, who ranges all his argu- 
ments, and has a sufficient number of amcting figures — 
such a man certainly knows every thing that he ought 
to say ; and the order in which the whole sfi[>uld be placed : 
to succeed therefore in his delivery he wants nothing, but 
those common expressions that must make the bulk of his 
discourse, but do you believe now that such a person would 
have any difficulty in finding easy similar expressions. 

" (b) He could not find such just and handsome ones as he 
might have hit on, if he had sought them leisurely in his 
closet. I own that, but according to you he would loie only 
a few ornaments, and you know how to rate that loss accor- 
ding to the principles we laid down before ; on the other side, 
what advantage must he not have in the fi-eedoin and force 
of his action ; which is the main thing, supposing that he has 
employed himself much to composing (as Cicero requires of 
an orator ;) that he has read all the best models ; and has a 
natural or acquired easiness of style and speech, that he has 
abundance of solid knowledge and learning ; that he under- 
stands his subject perfectly well, and has ranged all the 
parts and proofs of it in his head, in such a case we must 
conclude that he will speak with force, and order, and rea- 
diness, his periods perhaps will not sooth the Car so much as 
the others ; and for that reason he must be the better orator." 

And Bishop Burnet thus lays down the rules for preparation 
in order to attain the habit : 

" He then that would prepare himself to be a preacher in 
this method, must accustom himself to talk fiieely to himself, 
to let his thoughts How from him, especially when he feels 
an edge and heat upon his mind, for then happy expressions 
will come in his mouth — he must also be writing essa3rs up- 
on all sorts of subjects, for in writing he will bring himself 
to a correctness both in thinking and in speaking, and thus 
by a hard practice for two or three years, a man may render 
himself such a master in his way, that he can never be sur- 
prised, nor will new thoughts ever dry up upon him ; he must 
talk over to himself the whole body of divinity, and accus- 
tom himself to explain and prove, to clear objections ; and 
to apply every part of it to some practical use — and if in 
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these his meditations, happy thoughts, and noble tender ex- 
pressions, do at any time offer themselves, he must not lose 
them, but write them down — by a very few years practice of 
two or tliree soliloquies a day — chiefly in the morning, when 
the head is clearest, and the spirits are liveliest, a man may 
contract a great easiness both in thinking and speaking.'' 

And even Blair inclines to the opinion, that to write and 
to commit to memory, is the better mode. There can be lit- 
tle question that religion would gain if its morals and hopes 
were oflener taught in the unrestrained, fervid, and exciting 
eloquence of a well digested discourse, suggested and in- 
spired by the inspiration of the hour, rather than by the cold 
and abstract disquisition, and the calm and chastened style 
produced by previous solitary and even elaborate preparation. 

In the article in the Edinburgh Review for October 1840, 
before alluded to, on " The British Pulpit," there is a very 
able and beautiful sketch of the best Pulpit orators, who have 
dignified and adorned the cause of Christianity — Latimer, 
South, Baxter and Whitfield ; and their excellences are refer- 
red to in order to illustrate the defects apparent in the style of 
preaching of the present day — the absence now of all previous 
tliought and elaboration — and the species of discipline to 
which a minister ought to be subjected in order to make him 
an eloquent and powerful public instructor. In answering 
the objections made to the rules of art, which are brought 
to assist nature, the argument is concluded with the follow- 
ing significant paragraph It ably supjwrts tiie chief motive 
which I have had in the preparation of tliis lecture — to teach 
the student that effective and impressive public speaking is 
the result of solitary and resolute labour, and that he who wisli- 
es to speak well must lay tlie foundation of iiis eminence in 
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in Athens and Rome, and in the age of Chatham^ Fox, and 
Burke. They do not deny to the speakers of the present 
day excellencies, even of a refined and exquisite order. It 
would be indefensible to say that eloquence has lost all her 
powei-s of inspiration, while Lyndhurst, Brougham, Stanley, 
and Harvey are members of the ^British Senate — while 
Benson, Melville, f and Chalmers charm their audiences- 
with the sublime illustrations of the Christian doctrine — 
wliile Follet,}: Wilde, Talfourd, and Phillips are the leaders 

*The Conservatives assert that the Reform Bill, by des- 
troying the Borough system, has given a fatal death->blow to 
the progress of National Eloquence. The opinion they ex- 
press is worthy of being recorded, that we may look hack to 
it at some distant time. I extract the following note from the 
London Quarterly Review of July last, which appeared in 
the article on the Life of Chatham. — American edition^ p. 103. 

" If every tree be known by his fruits^ it would seem that 
the Reform Bill has » hewn down and cast into the fire * the 
stocks that have produced the most illustrious members of the 
British Senate. The Walpoles— the Pitts— the Foxes — the 
Yorkes — the Granvilles — the Scotts ; Murray — Pulteney — 
Pelham — Burke — Barr6 — Thurlow— Dunning— Erskine— She- 
ridan — Canning — to say nothing of the most eminent of liv- 
ing statesmen — all we believe were introduced iu^o public 
life by the means o€ nomination Boroughs. When will Gates- 
head or Salford add a name to this list?" 

tMy opinion of Melville and Chalmers may be too high — 
but 1 have heard both firequently, and have been enraptured 
with their eloquence. I know of noSermpns superior to Chal- 
mers' Astronomical discourses for sublime and brilliant des- 
cription ; and no sermons equal to those of Henry Melville 
for chastity and vigour, and engaging views of Christianity. 
There is a reach and philosophy in his views of revelation 
which relieves it of much obscurity, and tends to make a reli- 
gion of faith, a religion of reason. 

+In the Bench and Bar by Grant, and in Lord Brougham's 
late sketches of public characters, there are fine critiques 
given of the orators of the last century and of this — but they 
are not comparable to the life- pictures of the Reminiscent be- 
fore quoted. The latter are exquisite and masterly delinea- 
tions for the student of oratory. 
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of the English Bar — while Clay and Webster rule by the in- 
fluence of the mind, the destinies of the great Republic — 
and the French and Irish Bars have each of them a host of 
men, fitted by their persuasive powers, to perform the high 
and responsible duties of an intellectual and noble profes- 
sion. Of the eloquence of the Bar, Judge Story gives the 
following masterly description : 

** The eloquence of the Bar is far more various and difficult 
than that which is required in the Pulpit, in the legislative 
hall, or in popular assemblies. It occasionally embraces all, 
that belong to each of these places, and it has, besides, ma- 
ny varieties of its own. In its general character it may be 
said to be grave, deliberative, and earnest, allowing little in- 
dulgence to fancy, and less to rhetoric. But as it must ne- 
cessarily change its tone according to its subject, and the 
tribunal to which it is addressed, whether the court or the 
jury, there is ample scope for the exercise of every sort of 
talent, and sometimes even for dramatic effect On some 
occasions it throws aside all the little plays of phrase, the 
vivid touches of the pencil, and the pomp and parade oi* dic- 
tion. It is plain, direct, and authoritative. Its object is to 
convince the understanding, and captivate the judgment, by 
the strength and breadth or its testimony. Its power is in 
the thought, and not in the expression ; in the vigour of a 
blow from the hand of a giant ; in the weight of the argu- 
ment, which crushes in its fall, what it has not levelled in its 
progress. At other times it is ftdl of calm dignity and per- 
suasiveness. It speaks with somewhat of the majesty of the 
law itself, in streams of deep, oracular import It unfolds 
the result with an almost unconscious elegance, and its 
thoughts flash like the sparkles of a diamond. At otlier 
times it is earnest, and impassioned, and electrifying ; awing 
by its bold appeals, or blinding by its fiery zeal. At other 
times it is searching, and acute, and vigorous ; now brilliant 
in point, now gay in illusion, now winning in insinuation. — 
At other times it addresses the very souls of men in the 
most touching and pathetic admonitions. It then mingles 
with the close logic of the law those bewitching graces, 
which soothe prejudice, disarm resentment, or fix attention. 
It utters language as the occasion demands, which melts to 
pity, or fires with indignation, or exhorts to clemency. 
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Athens or Rome, because the public man addresses himself 
to a different audience — is not animated by the same excite^ 
ments, — and cannot expect the same rewards. Let such men 
as Brougham, O'Connell, Lyndhurst and Stanley, be sub- 
jected to the same exclusive and elaborate training, and cul- 
tivate one single oration for a period of months — ^give to 
them such a throng as gathered round Demosthenes or Ci- 
cero, when they spoke on the affairs of the state — let them 
have an audience who would respond with such exquisite 
Sympathy, and reward with such boundless and enthusiastic 
applause, the boldest figiu^s, and the chastened and ripe ex- 
pressions of a patient and elaborate study— let the destiny of 
a nation depend upon this one effort to persuade and 
guide — and let their triumph be rewarded by national confi- 
dence, intellectual power, and the highest honours of the 
state ; and such is my belief in the mysterious benevolence 
of Providence — such the nature and inherent elasticity of 
the human mind — such its power and facility of meeting the 
universal principle of means to ends, — that these men would 
rise to this other and higher standard, and equal, if not sur- 
pass, the fame of the great masters who have preceded them. 
The saying is significant, *^the Schoolmaster has been 



is owiniT to this single cause — for, from it, have arisen a va» 
ricty of modifications in the forms of Government, and con- 
sequently of debate, all of which have a tendency to diminish 
the influence of enthusiasm in national councils, and to bring 
the concerns of men, as much as may be, within the pale of 
ratiocination. Impassioned eloquence, less frequently resort- 
ed to, because less effective now, may have declined ; but ths 
eloquence of reason never flourished as in later nations J** — E* 
dinburgh Revicio^ vol. xxxv. p. 160. 
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abroad,** and intelligence and reason have come to controul 
and restrain the imagination. 

Although the people have thus changed and improved, let 
it not be thought that tlie value of preparation, and of 
brilliant passages, is by all deemed less important than in 
former times. In a brief conversation I once had the honour 
of holding with Mr. CConnell, in which the subject of elo- 
quence became a topic, he said that it was a mistake to assert 
that his countrymen, the Irish, alone were delighted with the fi- 
gures and metaphors of bold and excited oratory — ^for himself^ 
he found he could indulge in these with as much latitude on 
one side of the channel as on the other. Another distin-' 
guished orator of modem times has recorded this opinion : 

" It may be remarked generally, that a speaker who thinks 
to lower his composition in order to accommodate himself to 
the habits and tastes of his audience, when addressing the 
multitude, will find that he commits a grievous mistake. All 
the highest powers of eloquence consist in producing pas- 
sages which at once affect even the most promiscuous assem- 
blage ; but even the graces of composition are not thrown 
away on such auditors. Clear strong tone, yet natural and 
not strained expressions, happy antithesis ; apt comparisons ; 
fonns of speech that are natural without being obvious ; har- 
monious periods, yet various, spirited and never monotonous 
or too regularly balanced ; these are what will be always 
sure to captivate every audience, and yet on these mainly 
consists finished and elaborate and felicitous diction. * * 
* * The best speakers of all times have never failed to find 
that they coidd not speak too weU and too carefully to a popu- 
lar assembly — ^that if they spoke their best, the best tney 
could address to the most learned assembly, they were sure 
to succeed." 

To the student in oratory the labour of preparation is thus 
earnestly recommended. The mind must be cultivated that 
every latent gifl may be developed, and genius herself in- 
voked to produce & brilliant display. 
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character of Eloquence, before and since the French Revolu- 
tion, the author says : — 

'* Under Robespiere and Buonaparte silence was safety, 
and remonstrance death. After a lapse of twenty -five years, 
and since it has been deemed that to speak is no longer 
dangerous, there has been no renewal of anything like ora- 
tory. It would indeed be difficult to devise a mode of de- 
bating, if so it can be called, more directly in opposition to 
eloquence of any kind than that which the French Chambers 
have adopted — the alternate reading of Essays for and a- 
gainst each question, from a pulpit ; yet considering their 
past experience, we are convinced that they have shewn their 
wisdom in that precautionary regulation. The warmth and 
violence which are often exhibited there by different speak- 
ers, endeavouring to obtain possession of the roetrum, are at 
variance with our notions of personal dignity, and with that 
favourable pre-audience which the oratc»r ought to obtain.'' 

In Congress, again, a system is adopted, which, except 
on very rare occasions, puts all eager, effective, and anima- 
ted debate at defiance. I speak not now of the uncourteous 
language — the tone of angry recrimination — and the person- 
al and offensive epithets so often applied thereby one* speak- 
er to another, and which disgrace so august and imposing a 
scene — ^my allusion is to the style and method t)f debate — to 
the three-day oration or volume delivered there upon some 
party or local question, full of truisms, amplifying the first 
principles of political eccmomy or science, and better fitted for 
the intellect of a county election, than for the choice and 
educated minds of a great State ; and therefore avowedly 
made, not to influence the House — ^for th^ Speaker often rea- 
sons to empty benches — ^but to be published in the National 
Intelligencer or pamphlet, and thus to be circulated among 
his constituents. 

There is nothing more common than for an orator to de- 
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claim there day after day,— to keep the floor pertinaciously 
against manifest indications that the House deem him an in- 
truder or a nuisance. The arrangement of the House is un- 
favourable to oratory — each member has a writing desk be- 
fore his seat — ^he is permitted to do business there. He 
writes his letters, and reads the newspapers even in the midst 
of a debate; and a speaker has therefore to go on without 
being aware that he has secured the undivided attention 
of his hearers. The impetus or inspiration, which comes from 
sympathy, is thus wanting ; and hence, it has been said, that 
the Hall of Representatives, although brilliant and beautiful 
displays are occasionally heard in it, is no school, and no thea- 
tre, comparable to the British House of Commons for effective 
and modern eloquence. But it is not required to dilate fur- 
ther upon the distincticm recognised between these two great 
assemblies of Freemen — because Capt Hall in his travels in 
America, and Capt Hamilton in his " Men and Manners," 
have drawn living pictures of Congress, which, though they 
seem to us strange and almost incredible, every unbiassed 
tvitness recognizes as true to the life. For further illus- 
tration I refer the reader to them. 

In a late number of the London Quarterly Review the 
practice of the House of Representatives is thus referred to : 

" It is an ordinary occurrence in Congress for a member 
to speak two or three days, and his fellow members make it 
a point to listen or at least suffer with decency. (Query ?) 
Capt Hall recommended the introduction of coughinff, but 
was told that the state of manners did not admit of such 
a cure. Some Kentucky Representative might adopt the 
late Mr. Richard Martin's example, and propose a bullet " as 
the best pill for the honourable gentleman's compliment,'' or 
a dozen bowie knives might start from their sheaths to re- 
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venge a catarrh that threatened him with insult Besides^ 
as we formerly observed, the evil is inherent in the very na- 
ture of a strictly representative system, and is beginning to 
be felt in the English House of Commons to a formidable 
extent 

" All laws," says M. DeTocqueville, " which tend to make 
the representative more dependent on the elector, not only 
affect the conduct of the Legislature, but also the language 
used in it They exercise a simultaneous influence on af- 
fairs themselves, and on the manner in which afl&irs are dis- 
cussed. There is hardly a member of Congress whp can 
make up his mind to go home without having despatched at 
least one speech to his constituents, nor who will *endure any 
interruption until he ha^ introduced into his harangue what- 
ever useful suggestion may be made touching the four-and- 
twenty States of which the Union is composed, and especi^ 
ally the district which he represents." 

The same pernicious and blighting infli^ences which are 

in operation in the United States, and taint and degrade the 

public press, are felt in Congress, aud afiect thus the style 



*Thc late concessions mad^ to the influence of the popular 
power, by the changes in our Colonial Constitutions, will, it is 
supposed by some, nave an effect on the style of speaking ixi 
the Colonial Assemblies, and produce a desire not only for 
the speaking which is to instruct — but the speaking for display. 
Whatever may be the effect in the future, this evil is not yet 
felt in the Assemblies of the Lower Provinces — it was indulg- 
ed in, it was thought, by one or two members of the United 
Assembly of Canada, and the British checks were there fit- 
tempted in the past session to controul the speakers, and spare 
the house from tho repetition of such inflictions. The " hear. 
hear," and the furious beat of the heel, were employea 
to give a speedy determination to prosy, and, it was thought 
electioneering harangues— addresses, in fact, for the constitu- 
encies * ad captandum vulgus.* They had the effect of muzzling 
the stump orators of the stage, and saving the precious time 
of the House and of the country. The same sytem when re^ 
quired, will, no doubt, travel to the lesser satellites; and it it 
only to be hoped, that in place of leading to the fierce per- 
sonal conflicts which disgrace Congress — that the orators 
in our Houses may submit, or may be made to submit quietly 
to this impartial, intellectual, and British tribunal. 
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of public speaking. These influences have been so fully il- 
lustrated both by De Tocqueville and Mairyatt in the Second 
series of his Diary, that it is only necessary to refer to them 
here. They may have been sketched by them in too strong 
relief— but no one can examine the evidence upon which 
these opinions are founded, or read the daily press, 
without being satisfied that their conclusions, are not much 
at variance with the truth. It is a remark said to be uttered 
by the sagacious Prince Mettemich, that no free State can 
withstand the assaults of an untrammelled and vicious press-^- 
8uch are the downward and destructive tendencies of human 
nature, and the anxiety of the mass, under the existing and 
artificial circumstances of society, to invade the privileges and 
power of the Aristocratic order, who in all the elder dynas- 
ties were the sole depositories of power ! It matters not whe- 
ther this be their fault or misfortune — whether it exists in the 
inherent frailties or in the evil passions of mankind — the fact 
caxmot be disputed ; but whether the press of the United States 
has yet reached that point which endangers the existence of 
the Republic is a problem yet to be settled by events, which 
many good men now think are coming, ** because they cast 
their shadows before." It is, I believe, universally ad^ 
mitted that the power of the press there is unfkvourable to a 
4iigh tone of political morality, and to a pure and refined 
order of oratory in the Hall of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. 

There is a distinction which in sketching the oratory of this 
great Republic cannot be overlooked. Congress is composec] 



*]yiarryatt*8 Diary, p. 131. 
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of the assembled representatives of a people scattered over a 
wide diversity of climate and position, and descended from ra- 
ces of a mixed and heterogeneous character. They have both 
the southern and northern mind ; and the intellectual distinc- 
tions which divide the descendants of the Anglo-Saxons and 
tlie various races of the Continent Nothing can be more 
striking or opposite than the intellectual tendencies of these 
different races. The aratory of the south is vehement, bril- 
liant, imaginative, abounding in metaphor,* and overloaded 
with classical allusions. It wants sympathy and direct- 
ness. In refined and skilful hands specimens of this style 
will oflen be given, not wanting in beauty and effect — ^but 
still they are ever deficient in logical acumen, and in 
the judgment of the critic ^fairly ornate with omamei^'' 
When indulged in by men of capacious intellects but 
coarse taste— with brilliant powers of imaginati<Mi, but un- 
trained and fiery passions, — ^like Randolph, it leads to gross 
personal invective, and to a disregard of all the decencies 
and courtesies of public life. Contrast for example some of 
the late scenes in Congress — the attack upon the venerable 
Adams — ^the duel between Mr. Wyse and Mr. Stanley — and 
tlie threatening language addressed to President Tyler — ^with 
tiie exhibitions in England at the late change of the Mi- 
nistry — the courteous tone in which Sk Robert Peel and o- 
thers addressed Lord John Russell— the eulogy pronounced 
upon his private and even public character, at the very time 

*Indeed the florid and imaginative style of public speaking 
is exploded in England, and has scarcely been attempted at the 
Bar for the last half century, except by Charles Phillips, and 
will not likely hh resumed as long as the castigation he recei- 
ved from Lord Brougham, and which it is said forced him in- 
to retirement for three years, is remembered. 
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be was expelled from place,— and the generous speech made by 
Lord Morpeth at Yorkshire, in favour of his opponent Mr. S. 
Wortley, when smarting under the loss of family and political 
influence, and the disappointment of an unexpected defeat.; 
and it will not be subject of surprise tliat the eloquence of 
St Stephen's, should be infinitely superior to that of tlie Con- 
gress at Washington. Having spoken thus, however, of tlie 
intellect of the South, it is but just to ofier due homage to 
the Anglo-Saxon .minds of the North. It will not be denied 
for example that the native literature and intellect of 
America stands upon very high ground, when it can muster 
the works of such men as Irving, Channing, Kent, Story, 
Paulding, Everett, Wirt, Webster, Dwight, Silliuiau, 
Walsh. Bancroft, Stephens, and Prescott ; and that these men, 
in the departments of literature to wliich they have devoted 
themselves, are entitled to claim a perfect equality with any 
writers of the age. Indeed, some of these men have thrown ofi' 
passages, which, in force and chastity of style, may be compar- 
ed to the choicest specimens of English Literature. Channing, 
Kent, Story, and Webster are perfect masters of English 
composition, and have ever at liand the choice and ripe ex- 
pressions of our classic and ancient authors. The verve and 
beauty — the combined melody and powers of Spencer, Shaks- 
peare, Milton and Dryden, are ever ready to add a new grace 
and polish fo their periods. Irving surpasses Addison in 
sweetness and patlios — ^Paulding's humour is exquisite — Ste- 
phens' travels are the very beau ideal of life and description 
— but ajs to the speeches of some of these men, Wirt, Adams, 
and Webster, have left records which the age cannot sur- 
pass. Place these men in a Britisli Court, or in tlie House 
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of Commons, they would at once take the first rank as ora- 
tors, and enjoy the influence which belongs to great minda. 
It has been said of Wirt that he is the only southerner wh6 
^ver exhibited the characteristics of a northern mind^^^-th^ 
others honor the climate of which they are natives. 

In a series of beautiful papers which appeared in one d 
the London Magazines, some years ago, under the title of 
St Stephens, and in Mr. Grant's work of " Random Rece^ 
kdions of the House of Commons,^ graphic sketches are given 
pf the stern justice and the rapid and resistless judgment of 
the House. When a question is there, the House— ^go to bu- 
siness ! A speaker has one trial, and if he be found want'' 
ing the House will not again be easily induced to grant him 
pre-audience. On some questions men will be heard fbt 
hours, because it is known they have given to it years of 
study and preparation, — ^but if these men were to rise on o^ 
ther questions they would be instantly coughed down. Th6 
moment a speaker wanders from the question, he is recalled 
to it, not by the authority of " the chair," but by the restless 
and impassioned spirit of the benches. The " question " is 
constantly sounded and re-echoed. The speaker must be 
obedient to this call. When argument is exhausted, and the 
best speakers are heard on both sides, it is vain for an infe- 
rior man to rise and endeavour to obtain the ear of the House. 
The hum, the cry, or the "loud beat of angry heels," awe 
and force him down. The style of speaking there is thus 
far more condensed and racy than that which prevails in the 
Chamber of Deputies or in Congress. No man will be hed:rd, 
if he does not present new arguments and fresh facts. An 
Illustration of known principles would at once be sneered 
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down — ^intelligent minds are addressing an intellectual and 
highly cultivated auditory, and they will not suffer them- 
selves to he insulted by more than a brief reference to that 
knowledge, which every general scholar and statesman is 
now presumed to possess. The debates therefore are con- 
ducted to inform and convince, not the House only, but the 
country, — ^the Speech delivered at night is published in li- 
teris before the morning. The speaker is thus inspired, but 
yet checked, by his mighty masters, — ^the fearless judgment 
of the Commons, and the matchless majesty of the press, 
c<Mnbining the power and essence of intelligent public opi- 
nion — ^both as ready to give praise, as to award censure— to 
visit with, an anathema, as to cheer and animate with the 
note of triumph. It is this system, at once unique and curi- 
ous, which has rendered the House of Commons the noblest 
theatre for eloquence which modem times has ever seen ; 
and gives to its debates such an extensive and commanding 
influence throughout the world. I have passed hours a|id 
xughts in and beneath the gallery, have seen scenes there 
which will ever live fresh in the memory, have conversed of- 
ten with members on the system, and write therefore on this 
subject not only with the instruction drawn from books, but 
from personal observation, and the testimony of leaders and 
their friends. 

During the two visits I paid to the Old World in 1834 
and 1837, 1 made it a point of professional duty to attend the 
Courts of Westminster, Parliament, and public meetings, to 
hear the leading orators of the age ; and in looking back to 
tlie very extensive notes I made then for after reference, 1 
&id the description of some of their finest displays. I had 
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the good fortune, on several occasions, to hear the first ora- 
tors of the day in Parliament, at the Bar, and in the Pulpit ; 
and so far as an humble and unpretending judgment on these 
matters can guide me, I would place the " illustrious living '* 
in the following order of precedsnco. O'Connell, I think, 
is the first orator of the age — for his rare concentration of in- 
tellectual gifts. He is logical, profound, sarcastic, bitter, 
humourous, playful, — and has a masterly command of all the 
earnest and touching passions. I have heard him at least ^^ 
times, and in every variety of question, and every new dis- 
play gave me a higher opinion of his varied, astonishing, and 
exquisite powers. In the Commons, next to him, I would 
rank Lord Stanley, then Sir Robert Peel, and third, Whyta! 
Harvey — they are masters of debate, and from the two first 
I have heard passages of eloquence, thrilling in effect, and 
masterly of their kind. In the Session of 1834 the collision 
between Lord Stanley and Mr. O'Connell upon Irish ques- 
tions, and the Coercion Bill, led to several rencontres, which, 
if sketched at the time, would live forever on the records of 
eloquence. In the debate upon the Canada Bill in 1838", Sir 
Robert Peel, in a brilliant speech of two hours, enchanted 
the House with his Statesman-like views, and the grace and 
vigour of his diction. The peroration of that speech, in which 
he traced the relationship between the mother country and 
her dependencies — ^the protection to be given by the one, and 
the love of old England which existed in the other-r-was as 
fine a burst of eloquence as I ever heard from human lips. — 
In the Lords there are no speakers compared to Lords Lynd- 
hurst and Brougham— but I would give the palm to the lat- 
ter. I heard him address the house for four hours on the 
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Canada Bill. His display far exceeded any estimate I could 
have previously formed, of what the human mind could ac- 
complish ; the terseness of his satire — command of antithesis 
-classical reference and powerful illustration, struck roe 
with astonishment, and the wonder has never since ceasec'. 
At the Bar Sir WiUiam Follett and Sir Sergeant Wilde are 
far superior to dny rival, in addressing, with powerful preci- 
sion, a legalargum ent to the Court; while at Nisi Prius I 
gave the superiority to Sir James Scailett, now Lord Abinger, 
Sergeant Spankie and Thesiger. In the Pulpit I heard Ben- 
son, Melville, Boone, Blunt, Baptist Noel, and the Bishop 
of London, Dr. Chalmers, and Dr. Gordon — ^but of the En 
glish Church Melville is superior to them all, and is in my 
mind the beau ideal of a CInistian orator. Benson is next, 
and Baptist Noel beautiful in liis own style — Dr. Chahnera 
is the most eloquent, but Dr. Gordon, the most profound 
Theologican, — ^his reason is logic ; to hear either of them was 
an exquisite enjoyment, for their graphic and luminous illus- 
tration of the Christian doctrines would induce a disbeliever 
tp say, like Felix to Paul " ahnost thou persuadest me to be 
a christian." 

One of the first of these sketches to be found in my jour- 
nal is the record of a first visit to the House of Commons. — 
I went there to hear a debate upon the Bill for the Emanci- 
pation of the Slaves in the British West Indies, and Lord How- 
ick was on the floor. I entered — and Lord Althorpe— then 
the leader of the House succeeded — ^the high position of the 
latter arose entirely from the respect felt for his character 
and unstained integrity, for he is gentlemanly and plain — 
but not an engaging nor powerful orator. As he retired to his 
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seat, O'Connell rose on the opposite side of the table, and a 

buzz was immediately heard both in the House and in the 

gallery. There was silence below, and the audience abov^ 

bent forward. He had not uttered three sentences before I 

felt that I was under the influence of an extraordinary man. 

He broke at one into the full flood of debate. He reviewed 

the Government measure with caustic and bitter irony. 

^^ First it wsLB to be a loan of flfleen millions, and the ques- 
tion, the only question then for argument was whether it 
was to be paid by the planters or by the labour of the slaves ; 
but now it has been changed into an absolute grant of twen- 
ty millions, At first the apprenticeship was to last twelve 
years, but now it has been cut down to seven. What are 
the difference of these modifications to the English people ? 
—just the entire sum of Twenty Millions ! Twenty miDions 
— ^where is there such another piece of bountiful legislation? 
Twenty millions — what a price to be paid for the eternal and 
unalienable rights of mankind ! But notwithstanding the 
magnitude of the gift, with what ungracious reluctance had 
it been received. Every hound in the pack had bayed against 
it The Deputies from Dominica and Jamaica warmly op- 
posed it — the Deputy from the Windward Islands, Mr. 

a gentleman, it is said, of high telent, denounces it ; and 
the West India interests in the House, so far from being 
propitiated, submit and tell you so with an imwilling and 
thankless acquiescence. If such opposition was concentra- 
ted here, in defiance of ministers and their majority — what 
security have the British people that the local Legislatures 
will accede ? Where their promises — ^where their pledge — 
where the obligations which would bind them in law and ho- 
nour ? Oh ! but the cry was, confide — con/Wc— (Irish !^ 
confide (sarcastically) in their honour and good faith. Their 
honour in the question of Slavery. What, Sir, in the chival- 
ry of the Legislature of Jamaica, who refiised almost to the 
verge of rebellion, the remonstrance of this House to take 
the whip from the back of the female slave. Trust them not — 
they are unworthy of confidence. The whole scheme might 
yet be dissipated in air. Much argument had been heard in 
support of the sacred rights of humanity, as if they had binding 
obligations upon them. I see no humanity m their acts, 
and nothing of the sentiment even, except indeed it exiflis in 
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that unseen and measureless portion which mi^kt be shroud- 
ed up in the human breast This was a question too impor- 
tant in itself, and had cost the country too much to be left, 
open and undefined. It did not admit of trifling. Could any 
one who had reflected upon the intolerable evils — ^the cruel 
and torturing oppression of slavery, a fellow-bemg crouching 
under the lash, because bodily exhaustion rendered him in* 
capable of bodily toil, hesitate upon its commanding impor- 
tance. No, Sir, have your contracts reduced to terms, con- 
firmed by some pledge — ^have value for value before you pay 
from your treasury this money — ^this magnificent donation."* 

It was a speech unique in its tone and spirit His action 

was highly characteristic — ^he advanced an retreated from the 

table — bent over it occasionally as he shot in full front the 

darts of his eloquence to the Treasury Benches — struck his 

hand upon the desk with peculiar emphasis — threw his arm 

across his breast, and even occasionally condescended to 

give behind a twitch with both hands to his wig, which 

seemed to hold its perilous situation by no secure tenure. — 

In a former part of this debate he had alluded, it seems, to 

an assertion made by Mr. James, a West India Proprietor, 

that some of his slaves had amassed by their own earnings a 

small fortume of some £200. This the member for Dublin 

had not rightly comprehended, and as he sat do^vn up rose 

Mr. James from the Ministerial Benches, and abandoning 

all the tactics of the orator, addressed the house in a tone 

broken and husky with excitement : 

" I am aware. Sir, that I have little chance in waging a 
war of words with gentlemen of the long robe. I have not 
been bred a Lawyer, and cannot stand on equal ground with 
professional men, nor bring to my aid that talent and inge- 
nuity which distinffuish them, and, perhaps, above all others 
in this house, the Teamed member for Dublin who has just 



*This and the subsequent speeches were all reported by the 
Author. 
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addressed you." This sentence was delivered with peculiar 
bitterness. " I am, Sir, but a plain man, and must speak 
in plain language, for in this question I hold no brief from 
the Anti-Slavery Society, and therefore am not under the 
necessity, if I had the power, to special plead their cause.** 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. O'Connell rose — "Does the honourable 
member allude to me, / d&ny the fadt,^ (My friend and I 
smiled at the Irish orator perpetrating a Scotch bull.) Mr. 
James resuming — "I made no allusion to any particular 
member, but repeat again that I hold no brief from the Anti- 
Slavery Association. I am free to exercise my own judge- 
ment, and to give an unbiassed and impartial opinion upon 
this measure." He then explained the false construction as 
he contended, given by Mr. O'Connell to his remark. " But 
Sir, I can assure that learned gentleman that if the peasant- 
ry of Ireland were as well oif as the negroes in the West 
Indies, even under the system of slavery, which he has this 
evening so eloquently denounced, and which has been the 
source of so much amiable but unguarded lamentation — if 
they enjoyed, to the same extent, aU the comforts and the 
luxuries of life — the power and influence of the learned 
member, as the great political agitator of the age, would he 
at an end. (Hear, hear.) Yes, Sir," raising the tones of hid 
voice, " Othello's occupation would be gone (loud laughter,) 
and his royalty would vanish, 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
And leave no Rents behind.'* 

The honourable member sat down amidst a burst of ap- 
plause. It was a felicitous and palpable hit, and had an 
electric effect both upon the House and the Gallery. The 
doorkeepers as became their office, shook their heads and 
bawled out Silence — as if the impulses of nature were to be 

repressed by any prudent consideration touching the dignity 
of parliament 

I stood in a position, where, from the glare of the light be- 
llow, I could observe the play of Mr. O'Connell's counte- 
nance. He sat undaunted amid the mirth excited at his ex- 
pense. He even joined in it — but I discovered, I thought. 
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from the flash of his eye, and the tremulous motion of the 
hand upon his chin, that he was preparing, as Canning said^ 
in one of those brilliant passages upon which his imperish- 
able fame is founded, "to brace his latent elements of 
strength, and waken his dormant thunder." Lord Sandon, 
the thsn young member for Liverpool rose next, and, as I 
thought, rather ungenerously, followed up the attack in a 
spirit of bitter and sarcastic recrimination. He ran hastily 
over tlie common places of argument, by which the present 
and unconditional payment of the sum was advocated, and in 
the course of his address dilated twice upon this idea. 

"He had heard much indeed of conciliation from the learn- 
ed member from the city of Dublin — it was a theme upon 
which he loved to descant, — but he had watched the whole 
course of his policy in and out of Parliament, and had ne- 
Ter yet heard him advance one argument, or advocate one 
measure, calculated to produce so benevolent a result Was 
it to produce conciliation that he spoke thus of blood and the 
lash ? His pretensions sounded musically upon the ear, but 
they were the essence of a refined casuistry, and produced no 
practical result." 

As he concluded O'Connell sprang upon the floor, his ire 
and eloquence flashed instantaneously. I saw his spirit 
kindling in the course of the noble lord's address, and wjiia- 
pered to my friend that we would be repaid for our visit by 
seeing him administer oratorical chastisement He unsheath- 
ed his weapon and struck it once to the heart : 

** The noble lord who has just sat down must not suppose 
that this gratuitous attack is to pass unpunished, or that he 
is to select me without due compensation (strong Irish) as the 
favoured object of his vituperation, because he may fancy it 
a favourite theme in this House. I can have little hope that 
he will agree with my views on this important question, be- 
cause he is sent to protect a class of interests with whom I 
claim no relations, and for whom I profess uo sympathy. I 
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can have even less hope than he can, or if he could, would, 
see any consistency in an advocate on my side of the ques- 
tion ; but sir, however devious may have been the course of 
my political life, and to the noble lord's judgment I am not 
dispiosed to submit, I at least have never been the unblush- 
ing protector of bribery and corruption. (Cries of Oh, Oh !) 
Yes, of a system of bribery and corruption such as I venture 
to say has never before disgraced the annals of an election, 
or polluted the records of parliament Had the noble lord 
been successful (louder cries of oh ! oh !) that base and in- 
famous system exposed by the investigettion before the Li- 
verpool Committee, would never have been brought to light** 
(Here the cries became deafening.) 

The orator paused, and turning his face to the benches be- 
hind, while he drew up his %ure and threw his arms a:cro8s 
his breast, said spiritedly : 

" Why are honourable j^entlemen so sensitive now — why 
this warm regard for the feelings of the noble lord ? There 
came no such gracious manifestations when he attacked the 
honorable member for Dublin. While the noble lord indeed 
reviewed the entire course (broad Irish) of his political life, 
no voice of mercy, no sound disturbed the House ; and yet 
how many are moved with amiable compassion at a passmg 
reference to one brief chapter of his parliamentary career. 
I say again, I have never been the advocate of such a sys- 
tem of barefaced bribwy and connption." Ijord Sandon 
rose to order — ^but the flood of O'Connell's oratory was at the 
height and was not then to be stayed. He adroitly changed 
the subject " But then to think that the honourable mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Mr James) should treat me with such inten- 
tional severity. From him, a radical member like myself, I 
did not expect it The honorable gentleman has mistaken 
me." He then entered upon a full explanation. "I did not 
say all — I said many. The honourable member admits there 
were some — tcell, some is a good deal anyway, (broad Irish.) 
But sir, to hear the peasantry of Ireland compared to the ne- 
groes of the West Indies fills me with feelings of mingled as- 
tonislunent and indignation— what I compared with that abject 
and miserable wretch — ^that less than man who crouches be- 
neath ,the fonn of his master tyrant — or writhes and shrinks 
under the lash ordered by his contemptible attorney. He 
knows little of the spirit of that people thus lo misjudge 
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them— for there \b not a peasant in Ireland, though sunk in 
the most abject poverty, who would exchange the privilege 
of looking any man in the face, however hi^ his rank or si- 
tuation, who dares to lifl his hand against him, for the pal- 
try sum of £200, or to be one of the olessed number of slavea 
(broad Ihsh) belonging to the honourable member for Car- 
lisle — ^liberal and radical thou^ he be (loud laughter.) Such 
arguments fill me with burning indignation and 1 $com and 
rmidiaU them^ — he paused, and sinking the thrilling tones 
of his voice to a whisper, which fell, however, distinctly up- 
on my ear — "with the utmost respect for the honourable 
member — ^but" raising a^iin his voice "with the fullest 
measure of contempt lor uie absurdities of theoretic compa- 
rison." 

The sentence was finely and emphatically said, and did 
evident execution upon the House. A general burst of ap- 
plause followed it 

" But I have not yet done with the noble lord," and he 
broke out again vehemently upon him. He produced so de- 
cided a sensation in the House, that it charmed up Mr. Stan- 
ley, the then rising star in the political hemisphere of Eng- 
land, and for whom the people predicted the same brilliant 
career of oratory as had been to Pitt and Canning. He is un- 
questionably a beautiful speaker. I was not in a position to 
see his action. He has fine intonation of voice, rising or 
falling as suits the discussion, to sooth or thrill the ear. I 
soon discovered he had the graphic power, so seldom attain- 
ed by public men, but so essential for efifective oratory, of 
relieving the debate from the extraneous matter with which 
it had been mystified — showed that the same question had 
been already considered, that the House had agreed to pay 
the twenty millions free of all condition, that it had heexk 
communicated to the West India Interests and Colonial Ler 
pslatures, that the Government were therefore pledged to 
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the measure, and that they oould not alter it nor retract then, 
without a violation of good faith. He concluded a very 
ai)le speech with a peroration finely conceived and gracefiil: 
ly delivered. The impression it left is still fresh, but I did 
not note the words at the tune, for the sketch was meant to 
delineate O'ConnelL Lord Stanley's sarcasm and calihm 
as a debater may be judged of by one fact — ^he is the only 
orator in the House before whom O'Connell ever trembled. 
They never sparred — when they came into collision they 
grappled with each other to the death-grasp. Whether these 
conflicts since have been equally rancorous I am unable to 
say. I write of the period when Ireland was wrung and the 
people maddened by the coercion bill. 

Of Mr. Daniel Why tal Harvey's power aa a debater, I 
was present and witnessed a very marked and signal exam- 
ple. It was on one of the debates on the Canada Bill in 
1833, preparatory to the mission of Lord Durham. The 
first Bill introduced by the Ministry had been modified and 
altered, in consequence, it was said at the time, of recent 
news from Canada, so that on being submitted a second 
time, it had in a great measure lost its original character, 
and in tlie course of the debate the ministry had been twit- 
ted, if not assailed, for the abandonment of their first mea- 
sures. Why tal Harvey both electrified and convulsed the 
House by one palpable hit : 

" The course the noble lord (Russell) had pursued had nei- 
ther surprised nor disappointed me. When a sailor attempted 
an unknown sea he had to shifl his canvass according to the 
dangers which surrounded him — ^here a quicksand, there a 
ledge, and now a baffling gust^ put to flight all consistency of 
plan and directness of purpose. But as to tills Bill, I have heard 
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of improvements — ^the Bill had been said to be improved — 
I had read of additions — ^it was said to have been remodelled 
— in all this there was a beautiful perplexity of lan^age in- 
ending to cover some hidden and deep mystery. To create, 
however, was no^ to improve^ and to reconstruct was different 
from an addition. To me, Sir, the Bill appears a perfect car 
jmt mortuum ; for, with the exception of the preamble or tlie 
head, since the last adjournment, the entire body has been 
added. And by whom had this miracle in legislation been 
wrought — by the voluntary act of the noble lord and his co- 
adjutors in office ? No, the labour and credit did not apper- 
tain to them. The fresh vitality breathed into the measure 
came from the Right Hon. Baronet (Peel)— -he had given it 
muscle, symmetry, and animugy and yet for these eminent 
services he had received no adequate return. I recollect well 
when a Student at Law, that when any papers came into the 
office of my master which required deep thought, lumi- 
nous arrangement, and the powers of comprehensive analy- 
sis, it was first put into the nands of some tyro of the pro- 
fession to give it a wide and yet unfinished outline ; it next 
passed to a superior mind to be polished, condensed and adorn- 
ed ; and after it had received from them the last finish of 
their legal acumen, it was transferred to a leading council 
within me Bar, stored with legal learning, and the gathered 
and ripe experience of some twenty years, to ffet the last im- 
press and essence of his high legal ability. The history of 
this bill bears to it some, though not a perfect, analogy. It had 
been drafted by some unknown official, improved by the Co- 
lonial Secretary — but here the analogy stopped, it had passed 
from the noble Lord to the right hon. Baronet, to receive its 
best polish, and its present shape and \dtality — and yet the fee 
had not passed along with it, for the seals of office were 
fitiU held fast in hand \" 

It was graphically and powerfully said and told at the 
time, as one of those party hits to which the then eager strug- 
gle for office between the two rival leaders, gave point and 
fascination. It excited a general cheer on one side of the 
House — ^but before the debate had closed the assailant was 
well tamed and punished for his temerity, and made to feel 
that the attacked had their barbed arrows, ready to fly and 
hurtle on the defensive. 
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A third example of the happy influence produced by a sin- 
gle fortuitous simile, occurred in the debate before the House 
of Lords on the Canada Bill, in which Lord Brougham made 
a deadly and unsparing assault upon Lord Melbourne and hi9 
associates. The reputation of this is well known in Parlia- 
mentary history. I have already said it far surpassed any 
conception I could have formed of the powers of the human 
mind. It is reported in the fourth volume of the noble Lord's 
speeches, but it was only great in its delivery. It was lis- 
tened to by the Peers with breathless attention. Lord Gle- 
nelg, who was the main object of attack destroyed its inflii-' 
ence and effect by one single s^troke, one happy allusion used 
in reply. Immediately after the delivery of the speech Lord 
Brougham left the house, and Lord Glenelg— a calm, beau- 
tiful and effective speaker — ^rose to defend himself and be- 
fore he had spoken ^ve minutes, he said, with singular effect 
and emphasis, and with an appropriate introduction: ''The 
house had shook under the deep thunder from Olympus, asd 
he had turned to look for Jupiter, when lo ! as becomes tb^ 
king of the Gods, he had vanished in the clouds f I can 
only give the idea, not the words — ^but the effect was elec- 
tric, and it fell with such point on the ear of the house that 
the morning press on both sides admitted that the noble Se- 
cretary had given "the Rowland for an Oliver," and even 
retreated from the conflict trium^iant 
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On. tlie Fablle Speaktng of Ancient and JESodora Tinrs-* 
On tl&e Study of Kloquence— Hints to Students.— (Coit' 

duded.) 

CONTENTS. 

Sketches of Eloquence and references to books — Paul before 
Agrippa — Hints to the student for improving his powers of 
piu)lic Speaking — 1st, Intimate knowledge of his subject — 
2d, Order of arrangement — Ware on extempore speaking-— 
The art of Improvisatore — 3rd, Effect of extensive acquire-, 
ments — Judge Story's inaugural discourse — 4th, Elegant 
diction, by cultivating the hSbit of easy and rapid compo- 
sition — Study of the Ancient Masters, Milton, &c. — 5th, 
Personal Virtues— 6th, The effect of living under free insti- 
tutions — 7th, Debating Societies . 

It may be thought by some, that, amid these general dis- 
quisitions, which we have followed, the rules and princi- 
ples of oratory might have been more entertainingly, if not 
better taught, had they been illustxated by a fuller reference 
to quotations and examples. To have done this effectively 
would have expanded the essay, which is intended only to 
guide and inspire to study, into a volume ; and I have there- 
fore retreated from a purpose not difficult to be accomplish- 
ed. I had indeed selected a series of the choice speci- 
mens of eloquence from the published records of its masters, 
to give the student an idea of their different styles — ^but 
they are too lengthy for the gei^eral plan of the work. I re? 
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fer to them therefore in the note* beneath, and before pass- 
ing to the consideration of these rules, intended as guides 



^Indian Eloquence — Logan's Speech, in Jefferson's Notes 
in Virginia. Per^ono^ Z>t^n)7^— Lord Thurlow's reply to the 
Duke of Grafton. Lives of Eminent Lawyers, p. 281. Par- 
liamentary Eloquence, Chatham, Fox, Pitt, &c., by Butler iti 
the Reminiscent. Canning's Select Speeches, edited by 
Walsh, Philadelphia. I giye one passage from his Speech at 
Plymouth in 1823 :— 

" The resources created by peace are means of war. In 
cherishing those resources we but accumulate those means. — 
Our present repose is no more proof of inability to act, than 
the state of inertness and inactivity in which I have seen 
those mighty masses that float in the waters above your town, 
is a proof that they are devoid of strength, and incapable of 
being fitted out for action. You well know, gentlemen, how 
soon one of those stupendous masses, now reposing on their 
shadows in perfect stillness, — how soon, upon any call of pa- 
ti-iotism, or of necessity, it would assume the likeness of an 
animated thing, instinct with life and motion— how soon it 
would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage — how quickly 
it would put forth all its beauty ana its bravery, collect its 
scattered elements of strength, and awaken its dormant thun- 
der. Such as is one of these magnificent machines when 
springing from inaction into a display of its might — such is 
England herself, when apparently passive and motionless 
she silently concentrates the power to be put forth on an ade- 
quate occasion. But God forbid that that occasion should a- 



nse." 



Extracts from Erskine's speeches, in appendix to Lord 
Brougham's dissertation, before quoted. Grattan's declaration 
of Irish rights — London edition. — For sketches ofthe orators at 
the Scotch bar, see Peters's " Letters to his kinsfolk." The 
judgments of Sir W. Scott in the Consistory Courts, contained 
in the Ecclesiastical Reports, and of Chancellor Kent, in John- 
ston's Reports, are said to be the finest specimens of judicial 
eloquence. In McAuley's speech to the electors of Edinburgh 
in 1838, the following splendid defence was made for the 
Whigs : — 

" It seems to me, that, in our history, I can discern a great 
party often depressed, but never extinguished, preserving its 
constant identity ; a party which, though often tainted with 
the sins of the age, has been always in advance of it ; a party 
which, though guilty of some crimes and errors, has yet gen- 
nerally been on the side of civil freedom, religious toleration, 
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jO the Student, I select but one illustration from a number I 
have sketched. 



civilization, and social improvement, and of that party I am 
proud to acknowledge myself a member — (Loud cheering.)— 
That party began to exist before the words Whig and Tory 
came into use, and would still exist tfiough those words should 
become obsolete. That wa^ the party, gentlemen, which, in 
the great question of monopolies, stood up against Elizabeth ; 
that was the party which, in the reign of James I., organised 
for the first time a parliamentary opposition, gradually advan- 
cing the privileges of the people, and gradually drove back 
the prerogative of the Crown. That party, under Charles the 
First, abolished the Ship-money, the Star Chamber, the High 
Commission Court. That party, under Charles the Second, 
obtained the Habeas Corpus Act. That party eftected the 
Revolution. That party carried the Toleration Act. That 
party broke in this country the yoke of a foreign church, and 
saved Scotland from the cruel fate of Ireland. That party 
reared and maintained the constitutional throne of the house 
of Hanover against the hostility of the Church and landed a- 
anstocracy of England. That party opposed the American 
war. That party stood up against the domination of Pitt. — 
That party first gave liberty of conscience to the Protestant 
dissenters, and afterwards by great exertions and sacrifices, 
extended the same liberty to the Catholic. To the exertions 
of that party in the seventeenth century we owe it that we 
have a House of Commons. To its exertions in the nine* 
teenth century we ow* it that the House of Commons has 
been purified. That party abolished the slave trade. That 
party abolished colonial slavery. Whatever has been done 
for the education of the people, or for the mitigation of the 
penal code, originated with that party j and to that party I 
belong. I look back with pride on its many titles of glory- 
on all that it has done for human liberty and human happi- 
ness. I see it now hard pressed, struggling with difiiculties 
and dangers, but still fighting the good fight. At its head I see 
still men who have inherited the virtue and the courage, as 
well as the names and the blood, of old champions and mar- 
tyrs of freedom. My post is at their side — (Cheers). Delu- 
sion may triumph, but the triumphs of delusion are but for a 
day — (Great cheering). We may be defeated; but our prin- 
ciples will, I am convinced, only gain fresh strength from de- 
fending them — (Renewed cheering.) But be that as it may, 
my part is taken. While one shred of the old banner is fly- 
ing, by that banner will I at least be found — (Great cheering). 
The good old cause, as Sydney called it on the scaflfold— van- 
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No scene in the wide pages of history, has ever produced a 
higher impression on my own mind, of the force and effective^ 

quished or victorious — insulted or applauded — the good old 
cause is still the good old cause with ine~ (Great cheering). 
Whether in or out of Parliament — whether speaking with that 
authority which must always belong to the representatives of 
this great and enlightened communitf, or expressing the hum- 
bler sentiments of a private citizen, I will to the last maintain 
inviolate my fidelity to principles which, though they may he 
for a time borne down by senseless clamour — are yet strong 
with the strength, and immortal with the immortality of 
truth — and to men who, however they may be misunderstood 
or misrepresented by contemporaries, will assuredly find jus- 
tice and admiration from a better age — (Cheering)." 

The Speeches of Sergeant Talfourd on the Law of Copy- 
right are reported as the first of the age. Tlie following pas- 
aage has inimitable beauty : — 

'^ But I do not press these considerations to the full extent 
—the past is beyond our power— and I only ask for the pre- 
sent a brief reversion in the future. *< Riches fineless" are 
already ours. It is in truth the greatness of the blessings 
which the world inherits from genius that dazzles the mind on 
this question, and the habit of repaying its bounty by words, 
that confuses us and indisposes us to justice. It is because 
the spoils of time are freely and irrevocably ours — because the 
forms of antique beauty wear for us the bloom of an imperish- 
able youth — because the elder literature of our own country is 
a free mine of wealth to the booksellej^ and of delight to our- 
selves, that we are unable to understand the claims of our 
contemporaries to a beneficial interest in their works. Be- 
cause genius of necessity communicates so much, we cannot 
conceive it as retaining anything for its possessor. There is 
a sense indeed in which the poets " on earth have made us 
heirs of truth and pure delight in heavenly lays ;" audit is be- 
cause of this very boon; because their thoughts become our 
thoughts, and their phrases unconsciously enrich our daily 
language — because their works, harmonious by the law of 
their own nature, suggest to us the rules of composition by 
which their imitators should be guided — because to them we 
can resort, and *<in our golden urns draw light," that we 
cannot fancy them apart from ourselves, or a£nit that they 
have any property except in our praise. And our gratitude 
is shewn, not only in leaving their descendants without por- 
tion in the pecuniary benefits derived from their works, but 
in permitting their fame to be frittered away in abridgments, 
and polluted by base intermixtures, and denying to their 
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Heas of eloquence, than the defence of the Apostle Paul 

before Agrippa. It is contained in the 26th chapter of the 

Acts: — 

"Then Agrip^ said unto Paul, thou art permitted to 
speak for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth his hand and 
answered for himself— I think myself happy, King Agrippa, 
because I shall answer for myseU'this day before thee touch- 
ing all the things whereof I am accused of the Jews, espe- 
clSily because I know thee to be expert in all customs and 
questions which are among the Jews, wherefore I beseech 
thee to hear me patiently. 

" Havinor therefore obtained help of God, I continue unto 
this day witnessing both to small and great, saying none 
other things than mose which the Prophets and Moses did 
say should come; that Christ should suffer, and that he 
should be the first that should rise from the dead, and should 
shew light unto the people and the Gentiles. And as he thus 
spoke for himself, Festus said with a loud voice, Paul, thou 
art beside thyself ; much learning doth make thee mad. — 
But he said, I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 
forth the words of truth and soberness. For the king know- 
eth of tiiese tilings before whom also I speak freely ; for I 
urn persuaded that none of these things are hidden from him, 
for this thing was not done in a comer. King Agrippa, be- 
lievest thou the prophets ? I know that thou l^lievest Then 
Agrippa said unto Paul, almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian. And Paul said, I would to God that not only 
thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both almost 
and altogether such as I am, except these bonds," 

Let the imagination paint the scene. King Agrippa on his 

children even the cold privilege of watching over and protect- 
ing it!" 

For specimens of American orators, see Quarterly Review 
for December 1840 — particularly the splendid passage by 
Wirt " Who is Blennishasett?" Speeches and legal argu- 
ments by Daniel Webster — Boston, 1835. American Oratwy, 
by a member of the Philadelphia Bar, 1836. In addition to 
thiSBe the student will find in Chambers' volume, in the Edu- 
cational Course, on the " Principles of Elocution," an excel- 
lent selection of some of the best passages of ancient and mo- 
dern oratory — this book is within the reach of every Colonist. 
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throno of State — ^^ coining " as it is said, " witli great pomp," 
surrounded by the Chief Captains and men of Jerusalena, and 
the clamourous multitude of unbelieving Jews " crying that 
he ought not to live any longer." The Apostle aged, perse- 
cuted, in bonds — no fear, no tremor is visible, — the spirit of 
God sustained him, and ere he spake, he gave dignity and 
decision to his discourse, and stretched forth his hand. The 
human mind can imagine no scene which can surpass this 
in moral impressiveness. The speech itself is a beautiful 
and persuasive exposition of Christianity. The light in hea- 
ven which burst upon him — the ministry with which he was 
endowed, and the passage " Whereupon O King Agrippa I 
was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision " is electric. 
But the conclusion is even more exquisite. The Apostle 
trembled not to reject the imputation of insanity. He feared 
not to meet the power of the King, nor tlie prejudices of an a- 
roused and impatient mob — with what calmness and dignity 
does he reply " I am not mad most noble Festus, but speaJk 
forth the words of truth and sobemesa'* Aofain, Kinjf 
Agrippa, "believest thou the Prophets, I know that thou be- 
lievest, why then reject the root of Jesse who has come to 
fulfil them." Mark the argument — the pause — its influence 
upon the King — ^the confession coming from him — because 
hostile to every prejudice of the Jews — ^^ Thou almost per- 
suadest me to be a Christian." I have oHen been astonished 
that this had not been selected by Raffselle for one of his 
Cartoons — ^the subject far surpasses "Paul preaching at 
Athens," a painting which this artist has sketched with 
matchless skill. 
I am conscious, before concluding, that the high purpose, but 
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humble pretensions of this essay would not be completed, if I 
did not give a few plain suggestions for the study of, and im- 
provement in, public speaking. Several incidental hints have 
been already thrown out, and the principle boldly stated, that 
no man, however highly gifled, can be an orator, who has not 
diligently studied, and is not master of the rules of the art ; 
but these hints and suggestions have to be *cla8sified and ar- 
ranged in order that the student in the work of self-improve- 
ment may have them before him in one connected, and, if I 
can reach it, in a practical and perspicuous view. 

I shall not touch upon the natural and inferior qualifications 
— the figure, voice, and intonation — the elements of Elo- 
cution acquired at schools, because these are beside the scope 
of our present enquiry. I shall presume all these to be at 
command ; and endeavour to illustrate how a young man, ani- 
mated with the desire of excellence, is most likely to acquire 
respectable, if not brilliant, powers of public speaking. 

The Jirst requisite of good speaking is to understand tho- 
roughly, and to have a comprehensive and intimate know- 
ledge of the subject or question upon which the audience is 
to be addressed. It is a common term to speak of " the iur 
epiration of the hour," — ^an expression upon which indeed an 
indefinite and abstract meaning is too often conferred. The 
art of speaking, says O^Connell, ^ is the art of thinking on 
one's legs ;" and Brougham in his work on Natural Theology, 
where he follows up the mental branch of the argument, 



*Blair'a Lectures, vol. 2, p. 160, on Improvement in the 
Art of Speaking. 
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iHiich Paley had left untouched, thus describes the process 

of mind conducted by the orator as he speaks : 

^ A practised orator will declaim in measured and in va- 
rious periods — will weave his discourse into one texture — 
form parenthesis within parenthesis— excite the passions or 
move to laughter — take a turn in his discourse from an acci- 
dental interruption, making it the topic of his Rhetoric for 
five minutes to come, and pursuing in like manner the new 
illustrations to which it gives rise — ^mould his diction with a 
%view to show an epi^^ramatic point, or an alliteration or a dis- 
cord ; and all this witli so much assured reliance on his own 
powers, and with such perfect ease to himself, that he shall 
even plan the next sentence while he is jMrimouncing off-hand 
the one he is engaged with, adapting each to the other, and 
shall look forward to the topic which is to follow, and fit in 
the close of the one he is handling to be its introducer, not 
shall any auditor be able to discover the least difference be- 
tween all this, and the portion of his speech which he has 
got by heart, or tell the transition &om the one to the other." 

Both illustrations are just — ^but neither would supply the 
previous pre-requisites of deep and effective study— *of view- 
ing the question in all its aspects — of reading every thing 
which bears upon it ; and by thus instructing himself, and 
forming a sound and clear apprehension, (for this is the foun- 
dation of happy illustration and animated discourse) the spea- 
ker may be best able to instruct others. 

2. The next essential to eloquent and efi^^rtive speaking 
is thatthe orator should see before he rises that his matta:^ — the 
Ojrder of discourse— the pathway of his journey — ^is clearly and 
logically arranged. All writers upon eloquence have dilated 
upon the necessity of skilful arrangement, and have suggested 
hints and plans by which the memory of the speaker may 
be improved and strengthened. To discuss the metaphysical 
training is not my province here ; but on looking at its effect 
it is undoubtedly of paramount importance, that the speech 
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to be delivered should be thoroughly digested and skilfully 
arranged, so as to give the argument an harmonious bear- 
ing and efficiehcy — ^to place each topic in its proper position, 
and to engraft upon each the illustration most applicable, 
and best fitted to persuade and convince. If Mr. O'Connell's 
description of eloquence be true — ^that it is learning to think 
upon one's legs, and in the presence of a large assembly, 
the speaker, in preparing for his display, ought to adopt the 
same system as if he purposed to write an pssay ; — ^to sit 
down and arrange beforehand his subject into different 
heads — the arguments he intends to use in support of it, with 
a due regard to the place — ^his audience — their intelligence, 
passions and prejudices — and the line of illustration — ^the 
quotations, allegories and figures, which he could bring to ren- 
der each position acceptable and convincing. With brief notes, 
thus reduced to writing, he will speak with greater confidence 
— ^he will touch and carry along with him the feelings and 
sympathies of his auditory ; and while his mind is free from 
toriiten passages (very aptly styled the chains and tyranny 
of words) — his mind will rise to the inspiration of the time ; 
and if he possess the matmd of oratory, he will throw off pe- 
riods more finely balanced, a richer and more attractive ima- 
gery, use freer action, and more varied intonation, than if he 
had not prepared at all, or prepared too much. Several ex- 
tracts have been already made to establish the benefit and 
necessity of preparation ; but in Provinces like these, where 
public speaking is so rare, and yet so enviable a talent ; and 
where from the genius of our governments, the pathway to 
the Legislature, and the honors and influence of the Govern- 
ment, are open to all, exhortations on this head cannot be too 
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frequently repeated. I give here an extract on the sub- 
ject from Ware, a writer upon eloquence, celebrated in 
the United States. It is particularly applicable to these 
self-made orators who abuse the patience of our public meet-' 
ings, and the Halls of the Legislature, by their crude and 
vapid nothings — ^with their rough, unpolished, and inappo- 
site displays. 

"The history of the world is full of testimony to prove 
how much depends upon industry ; not an eminent orator 
has lived but is an example of it Yet, in contradiction to 
all this, the almost universal feeling appears to be, that in- 
dustry can effect nothing, that eminence is the result of ac- 
cident, and that every one must be content to remain just 
what he may happen to be. Thus multitudes, who come 
forward as teachers and guides, suffer themselves to be sit- 
tisfied with the most indifferent attainments, and a miserable 
mediocrity, without so much as enquiring how they may rise 
higher, much less making any attempt to rise. For any 
other art they would serve an apprenticeship, and would be 
ashamed to practise it in public life before they had learned 
it. If any one would sing, he attends a master, and is drill- 
ed in the very elementary principles ; and only after the 
most laborious process dares to exercise his voice in public 
This he does, though he has scarce anything to learn but 
the meclianical execution of what lies in sensible forms be- 
fore the eye. But the extempore speaker, who has to invent 
as well as to utter, to carry on an operation of the mind, as 
well as to produce sound, enters upon the work without pre- 
paratory discipline, and then wonders that he fails ! If he 
were learning to play on the flute for public exhibition, what 
hours and days would he spend in giving facility to his fin- 
gers, and attaining the power of the sweetest and most ex- 
pressive execution ! If he were devoting hijtiself to the or- 
ffan, what months and years would he labour, that he might 
know its compass, and be master of its keys, and be able to 
draw out, at will, all its various combinations of harmonious 
sound, and its full richness and delicacy of expression! And 
yet he will fancy that the grandest, the most various and the 
most expressive of all instruments, which the infinite Crea- 
tor has fashioned by the union of an intellectual soul with 
the powers of speech, may be played upon without study or 
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practice ; he comes to it a mere uninstructed tyro, and thinks 
to manage all its stops, and command the whole compass of 
its varied and comprehensive powers ! He finds himself a 
bungler in the attempt, is mortified at his failure, and settles 
it in his mind forever, that attempt is vain.** 

No question has been more frequently discussed than whe- 
ther the maxim of the Roman Poet, " Poeta nascitur non 5tf* 
is not equally applicable to the orator ; and it has been ar- 
gued, with some show of ingenuity, that public speaking is 
more a gift than an art No opinion can be more danger- 
ous and unsound. Oratory requires, no doubt, very high na- 
tural endowments — ^but a graceful person, commanding car- 
riage, varied intonation, quick sensibilities, deep and ear- 
nest passions, are not the only requisites, to the talent 
of public speaking. They are essentials — ^but not all 5 — 
knowledge and labour are still required to instruct, lead, and 
animate others. The opposite argument has been founded 
on the facile and peculiar powers which some nations h&ve 
exhibited for oratorical display ; and especially upon the art 
of Improviaatore, for which the modem Italians are so much 
distinguished. It is certainly a wonderfhl, nay, almost a 
miraculous, exhibition of the powers of the human mind, and, 
when exhibited by a professor, or master of the art, asto- 
nishes and delights every beholder who has seen it for the 
first rime, no matter how superior may be the order of his 
own mind, or boundless the extent of his acquisitions. Still 
it is admitted that excellence in it is the frtiit of patient stu- 
dy. Neither is this art practised by the Italians alone — ^for 
late travellers in South America, particularly Mr. Robert- 
son, in his "Letters from ♦Parraguay," states that the art of 

•London, 1839. 
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Improvisatore is as much a part of the entertainment of the 
"• TertuUias " there as the song or the dance. 

3. The more highly the mind is cultivated, and the more 
extensive its acquirements in Science, Literature, Philoso- 
phy, and the wide range of human learning— it is obvious 
that the Public Speaker will be more likely, because better 
able, to reach a higher, if not the highest, order of eloquence. 
The more extensive his acquaintance with the poets, his 
figures will be more brilliant and chaste ; the deeper he has 
read the novel and the drama, he will paint better human 
virtue, and describe more fearfully the effects of passion and 
of crime ; the wider he has studied the classics and histoiy, 
be will be able to draw more copiously from the gathered 
wisdom and experience of past ages ; the more searchingly 
he has investigated science, his mind and conceptions will 
be expanded and elevated by the magnificent view it disclo- 
ses of nature, and the awful mystery of the Divine head ; the 
more thoroughly he has comprehended metaphysics — ^the 
mind itself-— the passions, the feelings, the morals, which 
sway and agitate the heart and conduct — ^the better he will be 
able to reach them, and gain that masteiy, without which, 
speaking would be in vain. Longinus, Aristotle, Cicero, Fe- 
nelon, Blair, Brougham, all unite in giving their common and 
unanimous testimony, that general learning ia essential to the 
noble production of genuine eloquence. He, therefore, who 
aspires to be a perfect orator, has no limits to his labor, and 
may continue to study — to range over the universe of letters 
as far as his health and leisure will permit, — ^in the certainty, 
tnat every new acquisition will bring forth some new beau- 
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ty, and that his studies will come to adorn every fresh ora- 
torical display. 

The eminent Judge Story in his inaugural address, when 
he assumed the duties of the Chair of Law in the Harvard 
University, thus speaks of the extensive preparation required 
to form the perfect lawyer and orator :r— 

** The perfect lawyer, like the perfect oratcw, must accom- 
plish himself for his duties by familiarity vrith every study. 
It may be truly said, that to him, nothing that concerns hu- 
man nature or human art is indifferent or useless. He should 
search the human heart, and explore to their sources the 
passions, and appetites, and feelings of mankind. He should 
watch the emotions of the dark and mali^ant passions, as 
they silently approach the chambers of me soul in its first 
slumbers. He should catch the first warm rays of sympaAy 
and benevolence, as they play around the character, and are 
reflected back from its varying lines. He should learn to 
detect the cunning arts of tiie hypocrite, who pours into the 
credulous and unwary ear his leperous distilment He 
should for this purpose make the master spirits of all ages 
pay contributions to his labours. He should walk abroad 
through nature and elevate his thoughts, and warm his vir- 
tues by a contemplation of her beauty, and magnificence, 
and harmony. He should examine well the precepts of reli- 
gion, as the only solid basis of civil society, and ^ther from 
Uiem not only his duty, but his hopes ; not only his consola- 
tions, but his discipline and his glory. He should unlock 
all the treasures of^ history for iflustration, and instruction, 
and admonition. He will thus see man, as he has been, and 
thereby best know what he is. He will thus be taught to 
distnm theory, and cling to practical good ; to rely more 
upon experience, than reasonmg; mare upon institutions, 
than laws ; more upon checks to vice, than upon motives to 
virtue. He will become more indulgent to human errors ; 
more scrupulous in means, as well as in ends ; more wise, 
more candid, more forgiving, more disinterested. If the me- 
lancholy infirmities of the race shall make him trust man 
less, he may yet learn to love man more. 

" Nor should he stop here. Re must drink in the lessons 
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and the spirit of philosophy. I do not mean that philosophy 
descrihed by Milton, as 

'^ A perpetual feast of nectared sweets. 
Where no crude surfeit reigns ;" 

but that philosophy, which is conversant with men's busi- 
ness and interests, with the policy and welfare of nations ; 
that philosophy, which dwells not in vain imaginations, and 
Platonic dreams ; but which stoops to life, and enlarges the 
boundaries of human happiness ; that philosophy which sits 
by us in the closet, cheers us by the fireside, walks with ua 
in the fields and highways, kneels with us at the aJtars, and 
lights up the enduring flame of patriotism. 

" What has been already said, rather presupposes than in- 
sists upon the importance of a full possession of the general 
literature of ancient and modern tunes. It is the classical 
learning alone which can impart a solid and lasting polish 
to the mind, and give to diction that subtle elegance and 
grace which colour the thoughts with almost transparent 
hues. It should be studied not merely in its grave disqui- 
sitions, but in its glorious fictions, and in those graphical 
displays of the human heart, in the midst of which we wan- 
der as in the presence of familiar, but disembodied spirits. 

" It is by such studies, and such accomplishments, that 
the means are to be prepared for excellence in the highest 
order of the profession. The student whose ambition has 
measured them, if he can but add to them the power of elo- 
quence, (that gift which owes so much to nature, and so 
much to art,) may indeed aspire to be a perfect lawyer." 

4. To obtain the command of classic and eloquent dic- 
tion is a fourth essential to excellence of speech. How this 
is to be obtained may be subject of much discussioc, but 
Upon it I entertain a clear and decided opinion. To study 
the best masters, the practice of Demosthenes and Cicero 
may be followed, and the great efibrts of eloquence copied 
aad re-copied into a Common-place-book, — the student may 
attend the House of Commons, or our Assemblies, nio-ht 
after nighty like Romilly, for instruction— the^best speakers 
in the pulpit, at the Bar, and the Legislature, may be heard 
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and reported, but the practice will not be acquired,— or a 
command of extempore and eloquent language attained, un- 
til the student has tried and tasked his own powers, and pre- 
pared the road to excellence, by cultivating the habit of n>- 
jpid and easy composition, Cicero, in his De Oratore, and 
kord Brougham, botli very high authority, recommend this 
aystem as the best by which a public speaker can acquire a 
flow of easy and eloquent diction. And let me add, if he 
wish to obtain the pith and vigour of the English language, 
he must read and study not the authors of modem days only 
— but MUton, Dryden, and Shakespeare ; these are the mas- 
ters of our language, and exhibit it in all its vigour and pu- 
rity. 

5. The highest flights of oratory consist in appeals to the 
deeper and more earnest passions which animate the human 
breast It is fortunate that assemblies and multitudes can on 
ly be affected and enchanted, wlien these appeals touch the no 
bier and tlie better passions. But to paint these well, they must 
be felt as well as figured. Hypocricy cannot reach them — 
tiiey will not lie under her mantle ; and hence, it has been said^ 
that the true orator must not only be a great, but a good 
man. We would voluntarily, nay, as if by instinct, shrink 
from any fer\id description of virtue — ^from an appe&l to pa- 
triotism, or an exhortation to forgiveness and charity, however 
strongly and eloquently expressed, — if they came from a man 
known to be vicious, and incapable of performing the gener- 
ous act he strove to induce his audience to admire and to per- 
form. Consistency of public principle — a strict observance 
of the charities of life— an honourable and generous perform- 
ance of the social duties,— are all essential to the reputation 
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and influence of a public speaker; and it is certainly a de- 
served and honorable eulogium to the moral providence of 
Heaven, that the best rewards which spring from the culti- 
vation of talents of the highest order, are dependant upon the 
observance of moral principles, lolly integrity, and the pure 
affections of the heart 

6. It has been said that eloquence has never reached its 
highest standard except in a firee state. The history of 
Greece and Rome, the young Republics of Italy, the British 
House of Commons, and the Congress of the United States, 
have been referred to in proof of this position. I will refrain 
from illustrating it here, because it would unavoidably con- 
duct me into the discussion of the question of Responsible 
Government, which still divides these Colonies into two great 
parties. I have pledged myself to utter no political opinion, 
and to advocate no party views, in a work devoted solely to 
the advancement of Colonial literature and science ; because 
I believe I will best subserve the great and Christian end I 
have in view, by propitiating every prejudice, exciting every 
generous feeling, and thus concentrating the energies of alL 

And Lastly. Speaking, as has been before said, ^ is the 
habit of thinking on one's legs." To speak, and to speak 
well, is unquestionably a habit There are many examples 
in Literature of men who were celebrated authors, and per- 
fect adepts in the art of composition, who had not the power 
of addressing a popular assembly ; and this, not from any 
physical unfitness, but because they had not subjected them- 
selves to the necessary mental training requisite to confer 
the habit I could refer now to several literary men in Eng- 
land of very high eminence, scholars of extensive acquire- 
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ments, and able and even eloquent authors — who the instant 
they rise to speak, lose at once all power of association, and 
forcible expression, which in the closet they can summon at 
command — ^they have not cultivated, and not attained, the art 
or habit of public speaking. Every young man, therefore, who 
intends to embrace a profession where this art is required, 
ought to begin early, and task and train his powers. The 
debating Society is an admirable school of tuition, and some 
of the finest orators, who have adorned the history of elo- 
quence, have made their first essays in Assemblies of this 
kind. Sir James Macintosh, Sir Samuel Romilly, attended 
them for years — ^the younger Pitt, when first called to the 
bar, waa wont to attend the Old Bailey, term after term, 
in order to gain a retainer ; and if evidence were wanting to 
prove the advantage and necessity of such institutions, it 
would be easy to condense in their favour a long array 
of the testimony of men of the first eminence. To render 
them effective and salutary, every display in them ought to 
be preceded with the requisite research and preparation. — 
Lord Mansfield has said that many of the arguments he de- 
livered, while a young man, in his Debating Club, were af- 
terwards highly useful to him both as Counsel and Judge. — 
To speak — to talk for mere amusement — ^to debate without 
attention to order — ^is to acquire a habit, which must be cor- 
rected before eminence can afterwards be acquired, either 

* 

at the bar, or in the pulpit, or Legislature ; for let it ever be 
recollected that speaking is an art, and that success can on- 
ly be attained by early, continued and resolute study. 

^£ND OF VOLUME I.] 
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Science — Mie to p 30. — ^Por a striking picture of (he im- 
provementfl made in uie arts and sciences, — ^the range of in- 
vestigation and discoverv which is now prosecatinff in Eu- 
rope, — and the list of talented and scientific men who adorn 
the age, I recommend to the perusal of the reader an article 
in the London Quarterly Review for June last, p. 44, giving 
a critique upon the last and improved edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannioa, edited by Macvey Napier — the distinguish- 
ed £2ditor of the Edinburgh Review. The omission m this 
important reference was not discovered tiU the form had 
passed through the press. 

Upper Caivada — JVole to p. 202. — Since the Lecture on 
the Education of Upper Canada was printed, I am indebted 
to the able and intelligent the Hon. Mr. Baldwin, now 
Attorney General of Canada West, for a copy of Dr. 
Charles Duncombe*s Report upon the subject of Ednca- 
tioB, Hiada lo the Paiiiameat of that Pravince, Feb. 25, 1896. 
Dr. Duneombe was one of three Comraissioneni, appointed 
by the House of Assembly of Upper Canada, to enquire in- 
to, and report upon the subject of Education. He proceeded 
to the United States, travelled East and West examining 
their Schools, Colleges, and Institutions ; and, on his return, 
framed this Report, ^with the view of idacing before the 
House, in as condensed a form as possible, the then state of 
the Literary Institutions, most worthy of imitation in these 
Colonies, both in Europe and America." It is a task most 
dUigentiy and ably performed, in a volume of 256 pa^es, and 
tiie Author gives suggestions ror a general ^stem of Colonial 
Education. 1 shall be ^lad to avail myself of the extensive and 
valuable information it ootftatns, on the subjects embraced ia 
the 2nd. and 3rd. volumes. I b^ here also to add my ac- 
ioMwMgeraents tathe Hon. S. & HarriiOD, th% Hon. ifr. 
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Jamieson, Vice Chancellor, and Wm. Hepburn, Esquire, for 
tlie valuable documents furnished to me, and for the cordi- 
ality which they evinced in promoting my enquiries, in June 
last, while in Kingston, and since my return. 

New-Brunswick— p. 233. — I have not been able to ob- 
tain a list of the public j^rants for Education, voted by the 
Legislature of this Province for 184^ To L. A. Wilmot and 
Wm. End, Esqrs., I am indebted for the statistics of New 
Brunswick, and to both I ofi«r my sincere thanks for the va- 
luable assistance they have rendered. 

N£WF0inf]>i^4ifD — JS/hte j9.r941. — I am etiU, Irr^gr^ to sa^, 
unable to fonish any abstract. of the .state of £diicaAioh 
among the Catholic population ^f Nerwlbmidlftnid. : .^o my 
^end, Bryan Robinson, Esq., q£ St lfjkak% I am iodeb^ 
for the following sketch of tiie '^ Newfoundland Afid B^ck^ 
North American School Society," luod beig to thank hiiaa^ior 
the ability and promptness with which he has attended to 
the enquiries put to nim : 

'^Thie Newfoundland and British North American ^heol 
Society, of which the Queen is Pation, was fol^»ded ia the 
year 1823, by Samuel Codner, Esq., a Newfoundland Mer- 
chant Ite proj ected. sphere of labodr comprises Newfound- 
land and the other Noith American C(dome9» Its &»t i^ents 
or teachers, Messrs, Je^nes and Fleets reiached j^ewfound- 
land in 1824, and as aooU as poseyibie opened a. School in St 
John's, the Capital. It has jiow in Newfoundland 1.7 jupinci- 
pal stations^ including St John's. Thjd Teachers «t the prin- 
cipal stations are all paid from the Funds ef the. Parent -So^ 
ciety, collected in England. The number of Branch Sta- 

* tions, connected with Sie several ^ncip?! . stations, and iJie 
Teachers at which are under the direction, and superinten- 
dence of the principal teachers, is 45t at 26 of these :Braneh 

' stations, Schools, Daily or Sunday, and in most instances 
both DailiT and Sunday, are now in operation. . The oaiaiies 
of the Branch Teachers are paid .out of Local FjLinds — 
consisting of an annual -^rant by the Cotenial legislature of 
£300 sterling, thesiibscriptiansof the oharil^J^le andbene- 

. volent, and payments for tuition by the parents of sch^Urs, 

!' who are not ^bona jQde" paupers., The scale for these jifay- 
:iiients ia 53. currency per annum for reading, lOs^ ciirroncy 
for reading and widliilg^andi 15s. for residing, writ^„and 

i 4d'ithnMtiG., Tha whdolr acs o|ieti tQ children of %U« ^eno- 
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rainationa. The grand principle of the education imported 
by the Society is that it is scriptural ; the Madras style is 
pursued in them. In 1838 the Society extended its opera- 
tions, in accordance witli its original design, to Canada, 
where it has now 42 Daily Schools in operation, besides 
Sunday Schools. The Governor General of Canada, and 
the Governor of Newfoundland, are Vice Patrons. In its 
list of Vice Presidents are 10 Bishops, among whom are the 
Bishops of Montreal and Newfoundland. The Society's af- 
fairs are managed in England by a Committee composed of 
Clergymen and Laymen, aided by a clerical and lay Secre- 
tary ; in the Colonies by two Clerical Superintendantfi. In 
Newfoundland 8 of the Society's teachers, (6 of whom are 
Btill employed as Schoolmasters) have been admitted to the 
Holy Order of Deacons. Several of the Society's Agents 
have also been ordained in Canada. The Society has alrea- 
dy educated in Newfoundland about 12,000 children and a- 
dults ; and there are now about 3000 pupils in its Schools." 



ERRATA. 

P. 7 — Restored to a genial soil, read toAtn restored. F.66 
— Stirling morality, read sterling morality. P. 81 — Pen of 
Lord Brougham in various subjects, read on vaiious subjects. 
P. 128— Home Looke, read Home Tooke. P. 178— This it- 
mand is equally applicable, read this reasoning. P. 191 — 
George FootDoyf., Esq., read Futvoye. P. 206 — Nothing has 
been yet desired ^ read derived. P. 241, Note — Promised if, 
read tkem. P. 296 — Henry's tracts, read Henrjy's bursts. — 
P. 313— Philosophy, poetry, history, read philosophy, his- 
tory. P. 351 — We would voluntarily, read tnro/itfitort7V' — 
There arc a few grammatical and typical errors which are 
not noticed, because the reader will at once discover and cor- 
rect them — this list will be excused, considering that the 
work has not been supervised by a trained and profetsioaal 
compositor. 



INDEX. 



A. 

Africa, Buxton's plan to civi- 
lize, 66. 

Ages of Louis XIV and Anne, 
Great men who adorned it. 
20. 

Agricola on Colonial Statis- 
tics, 46. 

Agricultural Schools in- New 
Brunswick, 230. 

Anglo-Saxon's Literature, &e. 
15. 

Ancients, Sciences of Geogra- 
phy, Geology, Mind, &c. 
30—32. 

American Authors, style, stan- 
ding, ^c, 323. 

Assessment for Schools, 150, 
165, 171; indispensable for 
their support in the Colo 
nies, 178. 

B. 

Bar, Eloquence of, 272, 311 ; 
preparation for, Judgl Sto 
ry on, 349. 

Bible, circulation of, 67; not 
intended to teach Science, 
72 ; Resurrection of, 99 ; elo- 
quence in, 283. 

Brougham Lord, and Lord 
Glenelg — scene in House of 
Lords, 336. 

Buckingham's discourse on o 
ral communication, 280. 



C. 

Canada — education in Lower 
Canada, 179 ; Colleges, 180 ; 
Ursuline Convent m, 182 ; 
New School Act in, 189 ; di- 
vision of races in, 194 ; edu- 
cation among the French 
PaysanSy 196; Superinten- 
dants appointed in, 197; 
Friends of education in, 198 ; 
Schools in Upper Canada, 
Commission of inquiry in 
1839, 199; Acts to support 
Schools, 200; statistics of,- 
201; Toronto, I^Schools in, 
202; Funds for, 203. ^^^ 

Calculating Machine, by Bab- 
hage, 30. ffm 

Chaucer, effect on En^^lish 
language, 18. 

Christianity, revival by Wesley 
and Whitfield, 25 ; a religi- 
on of reason, 71 ; effect on 
the Arts, 84 ; 

Cheap publications and Penny 
Magazines, 58. 

Chambers, Wm. & Robt., his- 
tory of, 59. 

Chalmers, Dr., on teachin|( 
science to the people, 79 ; on 
the voluntary system, 177. 

Chamber of Deputies, style of 
speaking in, 317. 

Commerce with the East, ef- 
fect of, 9 ; in the spread of 
civilization, works on, 48: 
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Coral reefs, effect of, 33. 

Colonial System of Great Bri- 
tain, effect of, 36. 

Colonial Statistics, value of, 
books on, 46 ; prosperity de- 
pendent on education, 141. 

Colebrook, Sir W., at^Btion 
to schools, 227. 

Congress, style of speaking in, 
319 ; Northern and Southern 
mind, effect of the press, 320 
to 322. 

Crawley^, Rev. E., letters one- 
ducation, 138. 

Crusades, e^ct of, 8. 



Davy's consoULtion of travel,75 

Dix, Hon. J. A., report on 

schools in New Tosk, 161. 



E. 

£DUCATioirypopular» extent of, 
1 ; ezteni of in classic ages, 
7; improvement in nmoern 
times, exertions in Conti* 
nental nations, 4&c., 52; 
Friends of in Europe, 5^; 
unfavourable to superstition, 
7B ; morals and letters to be 
tftugbt at the same time,. 86; 
effeot 01 on morals & wealth, 
125—132; state of general 
intelligence, 13Q> advantar 
ges or private, 136; e^ct 
on character and saccess, 
public effect on crime apid 
national wealth, 137^ 

Education, anxiety for in Scot- 
kbod, &c., 152 ; in Scotland, 
153 ; Prussia, 155 ; N. York, 
160 ; Massachusetts, l63 

^ Ancient Systeins, Foreign 
States in Europe, 169 ; Eng- 
land, 173, necessity for in 



the Colonies, 179 ; (See Ca- 
nada.) 

Eloquence, definition of by D. 
Webster 299 ; effect of, 
270 ; highest reaches in stir- 
ring times, 271; Ancient, 
27Z ; Indian, 274 ; In Greece 
and Rome, causes of ex- 
cellence in, no press, &c., 
4^3 to 275 ; oral communi- 
cation in antiquity, 280 ; stu- 
dy, ^c, preparation for, 282: 
Bible,.eloquence of, 283; in 
middle ages, 287 ; in agj^s of 
Louis ajid Anone, 289 ; nge.qf 
Cha,t^am, 291 ; speaJ^ers of 
that age and since, 294 ; dif- 
ference between ancient and 
modern, and authors on, 298 
to 302; inferioffi^ of the 
latter, 301 and 302.; of the 
pulpit, 303 ; modei:n, 30^ to 
309; sketch of Paul before 
A|rrippa, 337 ; Extracts, 337 ; 
Hmts. for t^e stu^ of, to 
students, 339. 

EngTavixiff, I4tho^api\y, and 
effect of th« acts, &c., 6^. 

England,, state of educatloii in, 
Lord Brou|;ham*» Wl ibr, 
speech andstaiistlcif, 174. 

F. 

Falkland, Lord, speech on edu- 
oatiQii^.22Q. 



G. 

Great mep,^ influence of, 118; 

love for posterity, 2G0. 
Gymnastics for childrc^n, 256. 

H. 

Halifax, schools in, 5222. . 
House of QoniifioM, induct 
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of debates, checks on tke 
epcakerSf conflict between 
O'ConnelL, James, Lords 
Sandon and Stanley, on the 
Slave question, 3^. 

I. &, J. 

James' letters on education in 
Germany, 171. 

Immortality, ancient doctrine 
of, learning may pass beyond 
the grave, 98; opinions of 
divines on, 101. 

Infant Schools, improvement 
in infant training, habits, mo- 
rals, virtues, 246—7 ; history 
of, Wilderspin, 251 ; danger 
of preooci^, 256 ; conduct 
of parents, nursery tales, 
pictures, &c., 259 to 262; 
books on, 262. 

Indian eloquence, 274. 

K. 

Knowledge, ancient and mo- 
dern, 2 ; progress of, books 
to be read, 20 ; gives length 
of days, 110 ; favourable to 
virtue, 121. 

Kent, Chancellor, high ta- 
lents, 31 ; judgments, beauty 
of, ^. 

L. 

Language, powers and useofi 
263. 

Learning and Wealth contras- 
ted, 104, 122. 

Literary men, rewards to, 129 

Literature, ages of, division of 
by Voltaire, 3 ; Butler, 4 ; 
Classic Ages, books; &c., 
6—7 ; Middle Ages, 10—12; 
State of learning in, 13; An 



glo-Saxon and Norman Li- 
terature, 15; €k>lden Age 
of Queen Anne, great men, 
^&c., 20 ; present age, 27 ; 
superiority of, 29 ; pursuit 
of, a duty, 90 ; value of spare 
time, 92 ; to be pursued by 
the busy, 94 ; effect of in old 
age, 97 ; pleasure and inde- 
pendendenoe it affords, ^ ; 
savage and sage contrasted, 
112. 

M. 

Manufactories, foreign advan- 
ces of, 142. 

Massachusetts, schools in, 165. 

Mann's, Hon. Horace, services 
in education, &c., 165. 

Melville, Rev. H., extracts 
from, 84 ; character of, 327. 

McGills College at Montreal, 
186 ; Medical School in, 187. 

McGregor's, J., work on com- 
mercial and financial legis- 
lation, 143. 

Middle ages. Literature, &c., 
6 ; eloquence, &c. in, 287. 

Mind and Matter contrasted, 
117. 

Mondelet's, Hon. C, sketch of 
education in Canada, 179. 

Montreal, High School at, 187. 

Morals, naticmal, effi^ct of on 
prosperity, 132. 

I 

N. 

National prosperity depends on 
national morals, 132 

New York, education in, 160. 

Nova-Scotia, common schools, 
education act, Central Board 
assessment, funds, expenses 
of a perfect system, 211 to 
225. 
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New Brtmswick, Schools, Aca- 
deroiet, 225 ; Sir W. Cole- 
brooke'B exertions in educa- 
tion, 227 ; Agricultural and 
Normal Schools, 233 ; assess- 
ment, 233. 

Newfoundland, education in 
acts, funds, controyersy as to 
reading the Bible, Church 
of England, schools, 285 to 
239 ; Bishop Spencer's 
charge, 239. 

New Englanders, superiority 
of, 144 ; schools in, 163. 

Nebular theory, Whewell on 
34—37. 

Norman inyasion, effect on li 
terature, 17. 

O. 

Orators in England, modern 

style, &c., 326—7. 
O'Connell, character of as a 

speaker, conflict between 

him, James, Lords Sandon 

and SUnlcy, 329. 



P. 



Parental pleasures and anzie 
ties, 119. 

Prince Edward Island, schools, 
statistics, funds, &c., 241. 

Popular delusions, 21 ; belief in 
omens at the present time, 
23. 

Political Economy, yalue of, 
Agricala on, 45. 

Political Science to be taught 
to the people, Chalmers, 
Brougham, on, 79. 

Prussia, schools in, 155. 
* Public speakers, different clas- 
ses of, 268 ; preparation for, 
277—282; made by Burke, 



France, Ameiica, and Ire- 
land, 29& to 297. 

Pulpit Eloquence, 303—308 ; 
sermons exUmport or writ- 
ten, 305. 

Public speaking of the age of 
a high order, 309 ; difierect 
from ancient, 3li2 ; yalue of, 
preparation for, 315 ; three 
scenes for, 317. 

Q. 

Queen's College at Kingeion, 
207. 

R. 

Responsible Goyernment, ef- 
fect on public speaking, 320 ; 
not discussed, 322. 

Romilly, Sir S., effect of Nur- 
sery tales on, 259. 



S. 
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Statistics, yalt» of, effeet on 
knowledge, adyancee in Co- 
lonial Statistics, 45 ; of edu- 
cation, 174. 

Sam Slick a moralist, 145 ; sa- 
tires on Colonial habits, 146. 

Steamers, speed of boats, cen- 
tres of communication f Rai) 
roads. Magnificent plans, ef* 
feet of, 40. 

Seminary at Quebec, 183.1^^ 

Self-improyement, how to be 
conducted, books, 23 ; timt 
for, 90 to 95. 

Spencer, Bishop, charge to 
clergy relatiye to schools, 
239. 

Science, pleasures of, 123 ; 
books on, 05. 

Science, ancient'^ and modern 



Curran, and others, 294 ; inl contrasted 31 ; to be Uraght 
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the people, benefit of, 46; 
Hciencc and religion combi- 
ned, 75. 

Scotland, parish schools in, 
153. 

Story, Judge, diseonrsc on an 
eicnt and modern learning, 
31 ; eloquence of the bar, 
301. 

Solar system, Herscheirs view 
of, 29. 

Stuart, Andrew, Esq , ser- 
vices of in Canada, 193. 

Societies for diffusion of know- 
ledge, London and America, 
56. 

Schools, how to be supported, 
149 ; assessment for, 151 ; 
Parish schools in Scotland, 
153 ; in Prussia, 155 ; in the 
United States, 159 ; Foreign 
States, 169 ; in Lower Ca- 
nada, 189. 

Scotcli system of education, 
188. 

Style, English, effect on by 
Norman invasion 19; change 
of in age of Queen Anne, 
289. 

T. 

Talents, duty to cultivate in 
the colonies, envy of, 106 ; 
parable of, 110 ; develloped 



by great events, JS70. 

Temperance, progress of^ Te- 
ther Matthew, to. 

Toronto, education in, 202. 

U. 

Upper Canada College, Toron- 
to, 205 ; education of, 199 ; 
Appendix, Dr^ Duncombe's 
report on. 

Ursuline Convent at Quebec, 
182. 

V. 

Voluntary system for educa- 
tion, 177. 

Victoria College, at Cobourg, 
Canada, 208. 

W. 

Wishart, Rev. Mr., rough 
sketch of English literature, 
13. 

Witchcraft, belief in by Bacon 
21; persecutions for, 21. 

Wesley and Whitfield, effect 
of in Britain, 25. 

Wakefield, Ed. G., on Coloni- 
zation, 38. 

Woman, influence of, 127. 

Whytal Harvey, Daniel, scend 
in the Commons j 334* 
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CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

(To be published In June next*) 

LECTURE XIII. — On the necessity of combining Religious 
with Secular Education — Systems and compromise of Sects 
in different National Establishments — Practical Plan for 
these Colonies. 

XIV. On the History of the Novel, and the use and abuse of 
Novel Reading — Different styles and authors. 

XV. — Same subject continued — Review of Modern Novels- 
Hints to Parents and Readers of selections to be made. 

XVI. — Effects of Education on Morals, as proved by the sta- 
tistics of Crime ; — Sunday Schools. The state of morals in 
different Nations. 

XVII. — On Common Schools — Branches to be taught—Bookg, 
Maps, Gymnastics. — Industrial Schools for Agriculture — 
Their fitness for these Colonies. 

XVIII. — Normal School System — Character and training of 
Masters— Practical plan for these Colonies. 

XIX — On Academies and Colleges. — Present condition in the 
Lower Provinces. — Necessity of combining one or two Cen- 
tral Institutions, on the Model of the best in the Old and 
New World. 

XX. — On founding Institutes and Museums on a general 
plan, and under Legislative controul and encouragement. 

XXI. — On the Lyceum System — District and Itinerating 
Libraries — Schools of design for Mechanics — Public Walks 
and Systems in Germany, &c. 

XXII. — Female Education — Influence and destiny of the Sex 
— To educate Mothers the regenerating principle of modern 
education. 

XXIII. — On Establishments for the education of young La- 
dies — Branches — Position of the Sex in these Colonies. 

XXIV. — On Colonial Literature — Past and present ccnditi6n 
— Colonial Authors — Press — High standard of the Colonial 
Mind. 

XXV. — Interference of Popular Literature with standard 
Works — Rewards of Authors — Cheap Publications — Gene- 
ral Colonial Law of Copy-right — Necessity of the Upper 
Classes giving vigorous encouragement to education and 
literature. 






/This volume is written on the same plan as the first, and 
contains references to the best and most popular works on the 
subjects it embraces. The third volume, on the principles of 
Colonial Legislation, is in the course of preparation. 
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